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GREELEY ON REFORMS.* 


It is not the least significant symptom of the 
disease and disorder of our times, that every 
scribbler, who, by painful diligence and long me- 
chanie practice, has learnt to string werds to- 
gether into an intelligible, or apparently intelli- 
gible sentence, deems himself specially called 
upon to re-organize society—to remodel the 
laws imposed by the Creator upon humanity— 
and to re-arrange and improve the whole order 
of social and political existence. Pour parler il 
_ faut penser, ou a peu prés, says Voltaire, and we 
should have thought that the prescription was 
even more applicable to writing than speaking, 
especially when the subject was at once so intri- 
eate and so delicate as the amelioration of soci- 
ety. It would almost appear from the never 
endinz issues of the press—the true signs of the 
times——that we have been under a mistake. It 
is no longer the learned, the experienced, and 
the reflecting, who, after years of diligent inves- 
tigation, timidly propound their suggestions for 
social amendments, which always require cau- 
tious handling, but all—* the saint, the savage, and 
the sage”’—foree madly into print their futile 
nostruins for the resuscitation of a disorganized 
world. Adam Smith devoted the seclusion of 
ten years at Kirkaldy to the elaboration of his 
theory of the Wealth of Nations, which had been 
for at least twelve years previously the subject 





of his frequent meditations, and even of his 
academic lectures; and it is only after the lapse | 
of more than eighty years that we are beginning | 
to discover the tene limits within which that the- 
ory is scientifically correct and safely applicable. | 
But ‘instead of such patient preparation, Mr. 
Greeley steps forward as the confident evaugelist 
of anew Saturnian age on the strength of a series of 
Lectures “ written in the years from 1842 to 1848 
inclusive, each in haste, to fulfil some engage- 
ment already made, for which preparation had 
been delayed, under the pressure of seeming ne- 
cessities, to the latest moment allowable.” Yet 
Mr. Greeley is far from being the hastiest or the 
least discreet of these reformation-mongers. who 
deform our times. Itis ouly necessary to inspect | 


*Hints Towarp Reroums, 1n Lectures, Appresses, 





AND OTHER WaritinGs. By Horace Greeley. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. &2 Cliff Street. 1859. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
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the weekly issues of European Book Catalogues, 
or to look over the Advertisements in the succes- 
sive numbers of the Journal des Economistes, to 
perceive not only the exuberant speculation 
which is actively engaged in attempting to solve 
the great problem of the re-invigoration of civi- 
lized society, but also the hot haste, the rash con- 
jecture, the disregard of immutable facts, the re- 
nunciation of all study, the abnegation of patient 
thought, the arrogant dogmatism, and the wretch- 
ed incompetence, which characterize the greater 
proportion of such efforts. We did, indeed, en- 
tertain a faint hope that the people and the au- 
thors of the United States would not suffer them- 
selves to be washed away by the turbid stream 
of revolutionary speculation which is inundating 
the Oid World, but would be content to remain 
as patient spectators on the bank, watching the 
direction and noting the phenomena of the tor- 
rent, aad learn in the happy security of their own 
favored condition, by seeking for the subterra- 
nean causes which had poured forth this fearful 
deluge, to avert similar dangers at a future time 
from their own shores. We have been more 
disappointed than deceived; our hopes were 
weak ; our fears were strong; and naturally 
enough the old adage—the Poet's verse—has 
been realized once more: 


Fools will rush in where angels fear to tread. 


While the studious, the sober, and the medi- 
tative—the statesman and the philosopher—both 
in Europe and America, have been carefully 
studying the characteristics and the seat of pre- 
seut social distemper, and endeavoring to dis- 


‘cover such remedies or palliatives as may prom- 


ise, by their conformity with the fixed and un- 
changeable laws of humana nature, and their 
adaptation to the special ills to be redressed, to be 
effectual at least in affording temporary relief; 
others, less competent to prescribe medicaments, 
ignorant alike of the constitution of the patient, 
and the properties and action of their medicines, 
not cognizant of the difficulties which impede a 
correct solution of the problem, ignoring or con- 
tradicting the established laws of humanity, re- 
nouncing the slow and unwelcome process of 
accurate investigation, impatient to logical re- 
flection, and intolerant of doubt or dissent, have 
rudely forced upon the attention of the world, the 
wild chimeras and crude reveries, which are so 
easily generated in brains vacant of information, 
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and in minds rendered presumptuous by that 
complacent assurance which ignorance and van- 
ity habitually inspire. 

There is, indeed, some excuse for this prema- 
ture publication in Europe, and especially in 
France, where the uncertain changes of the hour 
prompt the excited minds of political dreamers 
tu hurried utterance, and the pressing miseries of 
the times urge the consideration of quack reme- 
dies, since the old procedure has proved ineffi- 
cient and no matured or available remedies have 
as yet claimed acceptance. But certainly no 
such pressure compelled the publication of crude 
reveries in this country, 


Whose only grievance is excess of ease, 
Freedom our pain, and plenty our disease! 


Notwithstanding the dangerous ulcers which 
were beginning to fester in the body of Northern 
society, its general condition was still sufficiently 
healthy to allow time for the careful preparation 
and gradual introduction of remedial changes; 
yet, the fact that such a demand exists at the 
North for Mr. Greeley’s declamations as would 
justify their publication by the prudent house of 
the Harpers, furnishes a strong indication that 
disease has penetrated more deeply into the 
frame-work of society there than we had con- 
eeived possible. The feverof Abolitionism was 
symptomatic of atyphoid habit; but the atmos- 
phere, it would now appear, must be charged 
with other poisons. We need hardly say that 
Mr. Greeley’s Fourierite philosophy is better | 
caleulated to aggravate than relieve existing dis- 
orders ; that it tends to disseminate delusive no- 
tions. and to beget delusive hopes, which can 
ouly hurry on the disease it professes to cure to 
au earlier and more fatal termination. It is not 
by arraying class against class—by dividing a 
a house against itself—by introducing schism into 
the bosom of society—by breeding * envy, mal- 
ice, and all uncharitableness’”’—that evils in the 
political organization can be eradicated. The 
work must be commenced by allaying such an- 
tipathies, by assuaging malignant irritations, by 
inducing mutual patience and toleration, and by 
extinguishing inordinate and visionary hopes. 
True reformation is a slow and painful process, 
it is no holiday frolic; even in the best constitu- 
ted society there will still be suffering, anguish, 
aud unending endeavour, for life isan ordeal and 
not even Mr. Greeley’s manipulations can con- 
vert it into a pastime. He is, indeed, confident 
that he can remodel the society around him by 
a stroke of the magician’s wand. But he is not 
Prospero, nor are modern communities as plastic 
and obedient as the subjects whom Prospero 
commanded in * the airy fabric of adream.” If 








Mr. Grecley should ever condescend to revise his 


Hints toward Reforms, which are scarcely worth 
revision, we would commend to bis attention and 
careful meditation Lord Bacon’s suggestions 
upon the general policy of Reform, which have 
ever been regarded as among the most just and the 
most profound views promulgated by that mighty 
intellect. He would derive profitable instruction 
from that severe teacher, who would check the 
aberrations of flippaut haste, and be found very 
different from the easy pedagogues of crude So- 
cialism. 

In these strictures on the recent Literature of 
Reform, which has been hatched into life by the 
vivifying fires of Revolution, we would by no 
meaus extend them to all the speculations which 
have been published of late years; nor would 
we apply them in their full severity even to Mr. 
Greeley, though many might think that the judg- 
ment would uot be too harsh, were we even to 
do so. But among the various lucubrations on 
this text which have fallen immediately under 
our notice—searcely a tithe of those littered by 
the press—we have met with works of nearly 
every degree of excellence, and of every shade 
of extravagance, dulness, and error. Of some 
few we would be disposed to speak in terms of 
the highest commendation, though this class for 
the most part confines itself to the discussion of 
isolated evils, and to the application of partial 
remedies. Others, though obviously and griev- 
ously erroneous in their general conclusions, are, 


| nevertheless, marked with the most indubitable 


impress of genius and acumen, and many of 
them are replete with the most exuberant learn- 
ing, and are characterized by the most patient, 
the most elaborate, and the most symmetrical 
treatment of the whole subject. Others again, 
such as the Messianisme of Héené Wronski, 
exhibit the most erratic jumble of various erudi- 
tion and great special ability with the wildest 
and most impalpable chimeras. Nearly all the 
rest are * but leather and prunella”: 


A numerous host of dreaming saigts succeed, 
Of the true old enthusiastic breed : 

’Gainst form and order they their power employ, 
Nothing to build and all things to destroy. 

But tar more numerous was the herd of such, 
Who think too little, and who talk too much. 


We need not say that the work under review 
does not belong to one of the first three classes ; 
it is not professedly destructive, but rather con- 
structive, in its character; we are uuwilling to 
refer it deliberately to the last species. It is 


certainly hasty, slipshod, and slevenly enough ; 
in point of matter as of form it is too truly a rude 
and undigested mass; but we are able to pay it 
the dubious compliment of saying that it is less 
bad thau might have been expected, and that we 
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have seen many worse of late years on similar|and we can examine it in its several parts and 
subjects. It seems to us we can even discover | in their connection. The heads of the hydra are 
in it more literary merit than Mr. Greeley, with! all reduced to one, and if that be effectually 
that modesty, which is too frequently the mask | erushed and seared. our task is over. It is, in- 





of impudence, is disposed to claim ; but its prac- | 
tical and philosophical merits we certainly value | 
at a much lower estimate than he does himself. | 
There is a freshness and vigour of etipeaiones, | 
which are peculiarly agreeable, notwithstanding | 
their violation of Attic taste; and there is a ge-| 
nial abandon which may atone in some degree 
for constant extravagance and rhodlomontade, 
and even win forgiveness for occasional gram- | 
matical inaccuracies. He professes, however, | 
such a vain-glorious spirit of defiance to the | 
praise or censure of those who are alone com- 
petent to judge of its literary value—if the edu- 
eation which he advocates for all be in truth de- 
sirable—that it would be a hopeless task, so far 
as his own amendment is concerned, to point out 
the defects or the excellences which we have no- 
ticed in his style of writing. And yet, correct 
taste and graceful expression are so intimately | 
associated with just views and sound judgment ; 
and there is so much danger of the thoughtless 
being led to the adoption of pernicious doctrines 
by the meretricious fascinations of tinsel rhetoric 
and the seductions of sophistry. that we deem it 
only proper to put in our caveat against Mr. 
Greeley’s- being regarded as an elegant. accurate, 
or forcible writer. The series of Papers com- 
prised in this Volume are, indeed, by his own 
confession, hasty productions—a_ fact, which 
might palliate his indiscretions if the subject less. 
imperatively demanded caution and study, but 
could in no case heighten their worth. They 
consist of Lectures, Addresses, Orations, Edito- 
rials, and other nondescript Writings, and are 
neither much better nor much worse than thou- 
sands of such ephemeral productions annually 
issued from the press in all parts of the country. 
Trivial. however, as they are in themselves, we 
are glad that, if such opinions must be promul- 
gated on our side of the Atlantic, Mr. Greeley 
has collected his oracles into one volume, The 
dispersed leaves were less tangible, his views 
could not be so readily or so publicly arraigned ; 
nor could he himself have been so appropriately 
indieted for the whole corpus delicti. While bis 
doctrines were flying about in their disconnected 
form. like the disorderly leaves of the Sibyl, they 
were calculated to spread mischief and poison 
where neither remedy nor antidote could follow 
them, for the sheets of the Tribune frequent only 
such haunts as are unvisited by the messengers 
of wisdom and sobriety. Now these doctrines 
appear “in such a questionable shape,” that we 
will stop to question them. Wehave Mr Gree- 











ley'’s whole publicly avowed dream before us, 


deed, a thankless task to refute plausible error— 
but it is written, ** answer a fool according to his 
folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit;” and 
the importance rendered thereby to the mass of 
right-minded but unreflecting men may amply 
compensate us for the hours devoted to the ex- 
posure of current or proselyting sophisms. We 
shall deal gently and fairly with Mr. Greeley, 
though he denies the jurisdiction of the court, 
treats it with contempt, and stands in contuma- 
ciam. The Editor of the Tribune has yet to 
learn that in the Republic of Letters all rebel- 
liou, sooner or later, breeds its own punishment. 

We have already remarked that Mr. Greeley’s 
doctrines are presented to the public ina less ex- 
travagant form than we might have reasonably 
anticipated. His virulence and ultraism in the 
utterance of the dogmas of Socialism are by no 
means so great as we feared they would be. In 
most cases, indeed, he exhibits the most lauda- 
ble moderation; perhaps, he only reserves the 
full blaze of his political revelation, of whieh he 
has most needlessly constituted himself Apostle 
to the Gentiles, for eyes already purified or be- 
wildered by the cordial acceptance of the new 
faith. Much extravagance, in comparison with 
the sobriety of sound philosophy, there is, of 
course. When the mind becomes fevered by the 
sudden access of a solitary and exclusive idea, in- 
tellectual fanaticism is the inevitable result. Mr. 
Greeley’s conception of the character of present 
social disease is, like that of the whole School, in 
all its Protean forms, incomplete and distorted ; 
and his dreams of the future regeneration of hu- 
manity are founded upon a most erroneous and 
Utopian estimate of men and of society. Yet 
we confess that there is something infectious in 
this visionary and sanguine enthusiasm in respect 
to the supposed capabilities and possibilities of 
human existence, and though it is a grievous 
retrogression to return to Condorcet’s exploded 
theory of the perfectibility of man, yet Mr. Gree- 
ley’s flights of unchecked fancy please for a mo- 
ment by hurrying us away from the real world 
of pain and anguish, of toil and suffering. of sor- 
row and tears, of stern necessities and stubborn 
impedimeuts, into an ideal region where breathes 
a purer air, and the storms of earth are hushed : 


locos letos, et amzna vireta, 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas, 
Largior hic campos ether, et lumine vestit 
Purpureo, Solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 


It may be good for us to ascend thither ocea- 


sionally in our dreams, and to refresh the droop- 
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ing wings of the spirit with the breezes of that be recognized as a profound political axiom, 
celestial air; but our daily abode and conversa-| whether Mr. Greeley and bis clan believe or dis- 
tion must be amid the tangled thickets of this|believe the divinity of our Saviour and the ia- 
sublunary world, and not in the Atlantis of Pla-| spiration of the Gospel. 
to, the Areadia of Sir Philip Sydney, the Oceana Though we shall deal kindly with our Author's 
of Harrington, the learia of Cabet, or the Pha- delusions, (notwithstanding our recollections of 
lanx of Fourier, Greeley & Co. ‘ Powers eter-| the Slievengammon hoax) and shall honestly pro- 
nal! such names mingled !"’—we ask the pardon claim our acceptance of so much of his doctrines 
of our readers for the offence. as we can think to be true, there need be no ap- 
In proposing and advocating social reforms we | prehension of any leaning on our part to his 
should remember that their operation must take| School. We are, in fact, too far removed from 
effect amid the troubled realities of life, and not| any such possibility to entertain the fear of sus- 
in the midst of the shadows of a phautom-land.| picion on that score. Itis related by Herodotus 
We must adapt our vessels to the stormy waters | that one man only, Callias, the Alemzonid, 
on which they are to sail, and not hope to stem | could venture to buy the property of the exiled 
the angry tempests of the ocean with the frail | Peisistratide, when it was offered for sale, be- 
and gaudy pleasure-boats which fancy may de-| cause he alone was wholly exempted by his 
vise. It requires no great effort of intellect to known sentiments from the possibility of being 
evoke from the imagination conjectural reforms | suspected to be their friend. We feel a similar 
of the social state, but other and higher powers | security ourselves in regard to the various social 
are demanded for practicable and beueficent delusions which characterize and infest our times. 
ameliorations. Employing the term Socialism, in its widest ap- 
We are rejoiced to see, notwithstanding the | plication, as embracing Owenism, Fourierism, 
loose play of a heated fancy, that Mr. Greeley’s St. Simonism, Proudhonism, Cabetism, Gree- 
Socialism approximates more closely to the le- leyism, et omne quod exit in.ism, we believe it to 
gitimate agrarianism of the Gracchi than to the|be under all its various and fantastic forms a 
insane and disorganizing reveries of Anacharsis| pure chimera in theory, and in attempted prac- 
Clootz and Proudhon. There is, indeed, one| tice an unmitigated Pandemonium. Neverthe- 
lamentable exception to the general moderation | less, we can neither conceal from ourselves, nor 
of his heresies. The empty and ignorant decla-| hesitate to acknowledge candidly, that the So- 
mation about Slavery, in regard to which it may cialists, contemned and decried as on many 
be necessary to say a few words hereafter, is| grounds they have justly been, were the first to 
neither harmless in itself, nor in accordance with | apprehend distinctly, and still recognize in its 
the duties and requirements of one who professes | utmost intensity, an important and vital truth, 
to war against prejudices, and preaches patience to wit: that the wants of modern societies have 
and temperance. We purposely defer—if possi-| outgrown received formulas; that the existing 
ble we will decline—all comment on Horace | elements of social organization have in conse- 
Greeley’s fanaticism in this respect; we are un-| quence been thrown into fatal anarchy and dis- 
willing to mingle with the good-humoured refu-| cord ; and that not merely the well-being, but 
tation of philosophical delusions the indignant) the very conservation of sociely demands the 
reprehension of the immoral and disorganizing | speedy re-establishment of harmony between 
incendiarism, which is now endangering the sta- | them, by the application of suitable remedies, 
bility of the Union, and is still the subject of ac-| and the restoration of the true relations between 
rimouious political warfare. If we dwelt upen | capital and labour. The necessity is, indeed, im- 
this subject we could not spare the lash; while| perative at this time only in Europe; but the 
in our notice of Mr. Greeley’s Fourierism we | seeds of like disorder are already germinating in 
can afford to be gentle and indulgent. We be-| the States, and especially in the large cities of 
lieve that the errors of his own and the other) the North; and prudence requires us to arrest 
kindred schools have sprung from the really | the disease, if possible, in its inception. Thank- 
noble desire of ameliorating the condition of the} ful, indeed, are we, that the institution of Slavery 
less fortunate classes of society, and of restor-| shields the people of the Southern States both 
ing harmony between the constituent mem-j|from the approach of such dangers, and also 
bers of civilized communities. They have been| from the acceptance of such doctrines as Mr. 
betrayed into gross enormities, and have sadly; Greeley proposes for the incantations by which 
mistaken the true remedies to be employed.) they are to be charmed away. A great mistake 
in their uvreflecting zeal to produce an immedi-| has, however, been committed by the sober think- 
ate and complete cure. They have ignored or! ers both in Europe and America; they have suf- 
denied the truth.of the saying: “ Ye have the| fered themselves to be repelled by the mass of 


me) 


poor always with you;” yet this maxim must| errors contained in Socialist writings from the 
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examination and reception of the few but valua-,another, perhaps a greater Bacon—will in all 
ble grains of truth which they contain; their eyes | probability be produced by some heresiarch of 
have been hurt and dimmed by the vast volumes |their School. Indeed Auguste Comte—the fa- 
of smoke which envelope the altar of the social-| voured pupil of St. Simon, on whom the aged 
ists, aud they have failed to perceive the feeble | seer designed that the mantle of Elijah should 
but living flame which was burning thereon. |fall—has in his Cours de Philosophie Positive, 
The consequence has been that they have too | and more recently in his Republique Occidentale, 
unceremoniously rejected the whole gospel of! so nearly unveiled the mysteries of the great 
Communism, and they have thus embittered its | social problems of the times, that it is wonderful 
acolytes, and left then uotanght to follow rash that he has missed their complete solution. He 
guidance, while many have been driven into their | has been misled by the prevalent error—a- fatal 
ranks from the consciousness of this injustice, one —of hasty, immature, and purely conjectural 
aud the inability to distinguish between the true reconstruction. After laboriously following the 
and the false in the socialist communion. Even rigid chain of strict experimental induction 
at this eleventh hour it is not too late to recall | through all the sciences and all their subdivisions ; 
some of the wavering—and they are among the | afterhaving rejected Logic, Metaphysicsand The- 
choice intellects of the age—and to form with ology—religious faith and the science of reason— 
them an impartial intermediate body, which may | rather than admit the influence or existence of the 
be able to winnow the chaff from the wheat, to intangible, the unseen, or the undemonstrated; 
accept from the Socialist that which is true— after having borrowed a name for his Philosophy 
their aims rather than their doctrines—and at from this exclusion of everything but experience 
the same time retain their hold on the landmarks and induction, he dropped the last link just when 
which the wisdom of great minds and the expe-_ the guiding thread was most required, and on the 
rience of former ages have left to guide us solid foundation which with such dry severity he 
along dangerous shores. It is always difficult to had rivetted and compacted together he raised a 
hold the balance steady between the deficiencies lofty superstructure, scareely consulting any 
of ancient dogmas and the excesses of new architect but fancy, and trusting for his plan to 
creeds ; it is most peculiarly difficult to do so the wild fever of a singularly vivid imagination. 
under the pressure and excitement of the present ‘The union of such dissimilar powers each in such 
times. The human mind bas a vatural appe- admirable amplitude, is most singular; but 
tency for systematized doctrines, aud will readily seareely more so than the contrast hetween the 
swallow a bushel of chaff, without much solici- spirit in which he prepared and that in which he 
tude about the quantity or quality of the grain, to ‘completed his system. But though it is easy to 
escape from that state of philosophic suspense, diseover Comte’s aberrations from the truth and 
which affords the only means of discovering truth his near attainment of it, it is not so easy to ad- 
amid the noisy contentions of opposing theories. minister the true corrections to bis errors, and to 
Yet we do not despair; we think that enough of do what he has barely failed to achieve. No 
those who discover the defects of present institu- | philosopher since the days of Bacon has exhibi- 
tions and are meditating enrolment under other | ted such strong evidences of a claim to being re- 
standards, and enough of those who have too garded as his legitimate successor ; but the same 
hastily been tolled away by the imposing pre-| causes have prevented Comte from becoming the 
tences of new social schemes, may be united true Corypheus of the XIXth century, which 
together in the diligent investigation of our preseut snatched from the outstretched haud of Giordano 
condition, and the impartial appreciation of both Bruno,* the laurels and trophies reserved for the 
the old and the new, to save society from the | 

impending deluge without leaving it to rot under| * Primus, quantum quidem nobis constat, qui totum 


the continued. mould of insufficient or effete dog- | philosophie circulum mutare, et philosophiam dare no- 
: |vam eamque abstrusissimam enisus est, fuit Jordanus 
matism. 


| Brunus,a patria Nolanus dictus. Brucker Hist. Crit. Phil, 

Having thus indicated our disposition to do full | Per. iii. Ps. ii. lib. i. cap. ii. § i. tom. v, p. 12. But see 
justice to the Socialistic Schools, we may ask | tom.vi. p. 809, where this honor is assigned, perhaps too 
the indulgence of their proselytes when we take rashly, to Bodinus, concerning whom, see Dug. Stewart. 


issue with them most uncompromisingly in regard jee, Paper. Eeazet. Braap 


: : “ Prima antem, que in eo vigebat, imaginationis vis fuit, 
to the mode of redressing present evils. Never- adeo effusa et extra orbitam rapta, ut nisinos omnia fal- 


theless, we recognize that they have been, almost | Jant, vix simile vagantis per innumeras easque mire inter 
alone, probing the wounds of society to the hot-| se connexas complicatasque imagines ingenii exemplum 
tom; that amongst them are still to be discovered | ™ven're liceat. Brucker. tom. v. p. 29, § x. This pas- 


. e . ‘ 
+r : | sage might be justly apphed without alteration to Comte, 
the most diligent and profound social specula-| |, expecially to his République Occidentale. It in of 
tors of the day; and that the Novum Organon | course unnecessary to illustrate the want of religious faith 


of Social Philosophy—the work reserved for of either the Nolun or the Parisian philosopher. 
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sage of Verulam. These causes are easily desig- 
nated—the wild exuberance of conjecture, and 
the total want of religious faith. Comte ap- 
proached the proud preéminence as nearly as 
Cardinal San Severino approached the Roman 
tiara; it seemed to invite his grasp, but he was 
“weighed in the balance and found wanting,” 
and it awaits a nobler claimant. 


Though Comte has thus failed to achieve his 
mighty aim, he is assuredly the greatest of the 
Titans who have attempted tu scale Heaven by 
piling Pelion upon Ossa; and we would com- 
mend to Mr. Greeley. whose philosophical aud 
political reading seems to have been confined to 
Fourier and Emerson and Carlyle, the careful 
study of Comte’s criticism on Communism con- 
tained iu the third part of his République Occi- 
dentale. If the Fourierite Editor of the Tribune 
is disposed to prosecute his researches further, 
we would direct him to Aristotle’s review of 
Plato’s Laws and Republic, in his second Book 
of the Politics, for we can assure him that So- 
cialism is by no means a novel folly. 


If the effort of Comte has proved to he a 
palpable failure, it is not strange that all meaner 
men have failed. Yet it is a fact, not without 
solemn significance, that the Socialists have al- 
ready extensively secured the popular ear and 
favour; and there is perhaps still more signifi- 
cance iu the fact, that they number among their 
hierophants or disciples such names as Le Pére 
Enfantin, Thierry, Chevalier, Ledru Rollin, Con- 
sidérant, Leroux, Buchez, and inany of the fore- 
most men of intellect in France. There is even 
greater cause for admiration afforded by the dili- 
gent and unostentatious manner in which their 
leaders have prosecuted their studies; postpon- 
ing all proselytism, and patiently preparing for 
the reception of their doctrines by exhibiting the 
evidences of the highest and most sober skill in 
the various occupations of life, and thus securing 
the confidence of the masses which they desire to 
attract to their doctrines. Such sober persever- 
ance merits success, and such self-sacrificing pa- 
tience may be ultimately rewarded by the avoid- 
ance of gross errors and the clearer recognition 
of the fundamental truth. They have undoubt- 
edly detected a great truth; but they have ap- 
prehended it only under a partial view; they 
have not weighed its meaning with sufficient cau- 
tion nor examined sufficiently its bearings and 
relations. Impatient of the delay of slowly gath- 





|sole basis was to be found in their own heated 
imaginations. 

The great cause of present social evil is the en- 
grossing and universal passion for rapid gains and 
‘the subordination of all other considerations to 
‘the anxious effort for its attainment. The den- 
sity of population in Europe gives fearful activity 
to this passion. at the same time that it hastens 
the maturity of its harvest of ill. Concomitant 
with this and consequential upon it, has heen the 
escape of property from all duties. other than the 


/own protection ; of capital from any influenti«! 
antagonism on the part of labour; of labour from 
a governing sense of justice,—of individual im- 
pulses from moral—nay, almost from legal re- 
straints; and of personal rights from the coun- 
terbalancing control of personal duties and reli- 
gious obligations. During the growth of our 
laws and institutions, in the old feudal times, all 
these correlative and reciprocal restraints were 
rudely but rigidly maintained: one by one, they 
have heen lopped off under the inspiration of in- 
creasing wealth, and nothing springs from the 
soil but the gigantic Upas tree, sacred to Mam- 
mon, which darkens and poisons the atmosphere 
with its rank and deadly foliage. It is too true, 
as Mr. Greeley says, that “ Capital, monopolizing 
Land and Machinery, takes all the profit of La- 
bour to itself.” (p. 22.) This is, however, but 
one element of present social discord: there are 
others more dangerous in themselves and more 
difficult of correction, which arise from the com- 
plete sapping of the moral tone in the hearts of 
all classes. The first want is therefore the want 
of an earnest religious faith. This Mr. Greeley 
occasionally pereeives—being thus brought into 
partial agreement with Buchez; but we much 
fear from his slight remarks that the religion he 
would establish would be some inefficient and 
shadowy idealism from the German Schools, in- 
stead of the plain, practical, stringent prescrip- 
tions of unvitiated Christianity. The second 
want is a healthy restoration of the predomi- 
nance of moral sentiment over all calculations of 
worldly profit, and the renewal of amicable feel- 
ings and relations between the different classes 
of society. The third want is only the specific 
application of the reformation contemplated by 
the second : it is a general determination to dis- 
charge faithfully and at all hazards the duties of 
life, as duties; hence not as a demonstrated ex- 
pediency, (though Mr. Greeley at times forgets 





ering data, and scrupulously conforming to their his higher principles to advocate this, p. 166.) 


suggestions and to the fixed properties of human 


but as the fulfillment of a divine command, re- 


nature, which may be regarded as the constant} vealed by His scripture, and imprinted by His 


quantities of the problem, the large body of the 


finger on the heart of man. Assiduous labor is 





Socialists. including the original founders of their| one of these duties. which Mr. Greeley proposes 
sects, have tvo hastily leapt to conclusions, whose | to elevate into a suurce of eujoyment. We have 


payment of inadequate pecuniary taxes for its. 
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no such dreamy hopes, for labour is not, as he |throne Mammon from their hearts, until the 
‘ fancies, a curse of man’s owa making, (p. 118.) | masses of the community cease to be impelled 
but the curse of God upon humanity, and we do | towards that fearful shrine by hourly and irre- 
not expect to see the curses of heaven revoked |mediable need. Hence, the complication and 
at human bidding, or evaded by human devices: | difficulty of any effectual solution of the present 
yet we cannot refraiu from quoting with high ap- | social crisis* the first step towards adequate re- 
probation and cordial assent the noble remark of | form is obstructed by the very cause which ren- 
Mr. Greeley, that, ** He who knows how to do. |ders that reform imperative. The first great aim 
when to do, and stands ready witha hearty good | then of social amelioration, in its purely temporal 
will to do, whatever it is or may be fairly incum- | aspects. should be to establish a more thorough 
bent on him to do, perilous though it be, and apart | and equable distribution of the means of sustain- 
from the sense of duty repulsive, is truly educa- | ing life—of produetions—by a natural, healthful, 
ted, though he knows nothing of Logarithms or | and orderly modification of the laws of property, 
Latin: while the graduate with highest honors |in order that the amendment may be completed 
at Oxford or Gottingen may be as essentially | by the re-establishment of willing and reciprocal 
ignorant as many a Typee or Hottentot,” (p.|dependence and subordination on the part of all 
214.) Such is the language which befits a so-| classes of the community, and of general reli- 








cial Reformer, and we are happy to say that such gious contentment. We advocate no visionary 
sentiments are by no meaus of rare occurrence in | equality of property, but the easier aptitude of 
this volume. They exci.e in our bosom a sym- capital for distribution, by slight changes in the 
pathy so lively and a concurrence so admiring, laws. We hold, indeed, with a quaint and for- 


that we forgive Mr. Greeley nearly the whole | 
circle of his philosophical and other offeuces, and | 
almost forget the danger of his delusions. The 
great doctrine to be asserted is, as he seems to | 
have felt, that nothing permanent or effectual can | 
be achieved towards ameliorating present evils 
unless the predominant and regulating sense of 
imperative duty be re-awakeued inv the minds of 
men, and revivified by the constant sanction of 
deep religious feeling. 

These moral changes cannot be generally ef- 
fected, unless accompanied with some considera- 
ble alleviation of the material condition of the 
working classes—at least in those countries where 
population has trenched upon subsistence. The 
rebellion against moral and religious obligations 
is not merely the fruit of prosperity, but, in an 
equally marked degree, of the extremes of ad- 
versity. ‘“Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked ;” but 
the people of Israel rebelled also when they were 
starving in the wilderness. In want, penury, 
degradation, scorn, and the suspicion of injus- 
tice, men will not listen to reason, and they will 
resist every restraint which prescribes patience 
when patience has become almost impossible, 
and which urges on uneuvying disposition tow ards 
those who are rioting in luxury and abundance.* 
“The poor heareth not rebuke.” It was to a 
land flowing witb milk aud honey, with the prom- 
ise of fat, and oil, and gladness that the Lord led 
his chosen race to enter upon the long course of 
their spiritual education under the immediate su- 
perintendence of their God. We cannot hope to 
implant lessons of temperance, duty, and faith 
in minds embittered by the want of the daily 
necessaries of life: nor to eradicate greed or de- 


gotten philosopher, whose doctrine in this res- 
pect has recently received the sanction of Comte, 
“cum omnes sibi habeantur e@quales, nihil est tam 
inequale, quam @qualitas ipsa: +—and it is true 
not merely of men, but also of the conditions of 
men. The results we desire are not to be ob- 
tained by any specific alteration of the terms of 
coutract, or the facilities of contracting between 
capital and labour, which must always be a par- 
tial remedy, and tend to the perpetual hostility 
of both classes; but by the complete change of 
the tone of the community and the spirit rather 
than the letter of the laws. Itis not the Organ- 
ization of Labor, in any sense attributed to that 
auomalous phrase by Mr. Greeley or other So- 
cialists, which is required; for that measure, 
whether so designed or not, is from its nature 
revolutionary and disorganizing; but the great 
want is, as we have said, a more extended and 
equable distribution of the products of labour 
and capital, so that they may suffice for the more 
comfortable support of the myriads of earth’s 
inhabitants, aud not merely for the more rapid 
accumulation and multiplication of large capi- 
tals. Whatever remedy is adopted should be of 
so general a character as to permeate and invig- 
orate all classes of society together; it should 
be calculated to soften and diminish all sectional 
divisions and distinctions, and not to institute 
new ones. The Phalanx merely establishes au 
* Imperium in Iimperio,” in which the governing 
passion is the same desire of the more rapid in- 
crease of wealth, which has deformed the realm 
from which Mr. Greeley would seclude his chosen 


* Greeley, p. 46. 
t Henr. Cornelivs Agrippa. De Incertitudine et Vani- 





* Greeley. Hints &c., p. 37. The quotation is from 
Proverbs, xiii. 8. v. Vemosth. c. Aristocrat. c. xxix. 


tate Scientinrum, c. lv, p. 162. Comte. Republique Oc- 
cidentale, p. 374. 
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flock: It is strange that he does not perceive|tion may be enabled to monopolize for a time 
that his scheme, (p. 41—6, p. 1Y¥0—205,) even if) extraordinary advantages. Suppose then uot a 
ité Utopian aspirations were practicable, is a re- | few such Associations, scattered here arid there, 
forin in the same direction which has been hith-| which might be successful, but a whole nation 
erto’ purstted till it has led to our present social | cantonned into Fourierite Phalangsteries. The 
difficulties. It is the economy of time, the aug-| existing spirit of greed animates all, and every 
mentation of the products of labour, and the im-| individual member of each: the machinery of 
médiate investment of all savings in production, | avarice is systematized on the grandest and most 
which are the modes of improvement whence crushing seale; and the old competition re-ap- 
greater gains are expected. The adoption of | pears with even more disastrous effects than be- 
these modes must be ultimately attended with a! fore, because now Jess subject to control; and 
reduction in the price of the commodities so pro- | the only perceptible difference will be that in- 
duced, which will bring round matters to the | stead of the contention of individual capitalists, 
point whence they started. But the fundamen-| there will be the bitter rivalry and the deadly 
tal flaw is to be found in the main object contem-|competition of organized companies, who will 
plated—which is the indulgence of greed. The!add domestic warfare and internecine broils, 
members of the Association may, indeed, be ben- | (uotwithstanding Mr. Greeley’s dreams of uni- 
efitted temporarily by a more saving expenditure, | versal peace,) to the now prevalent chicanery of 
and consequently larger clear gains: these may/trade. Mr. Greeley speaks bitterly of the “Com- 
be distributed among a large number of stock-| mercial and Industrial Feudalism” of the day, 
holders, instead of being engrossed by a single | (p, 350 :) the phrase is a just and happy one, but 
capitalist: and this is the truly laudable prospect! these Associations would only substitute in its 
which gives such a plausible semblance of avail- | place countless bands of Commercial and Indus- 
ability to the project. Mr. Greeley refers to and | trial Condottieri. Such must be the consequen- 
gives the history of the Journeyman Molders’ | ces under the most favorable aspeet—disregard- 
Union Foundry at Cincinnati, and is lost in ad-| ing entirely the incompatibility of such a scheme 
miration of its success. We have no disposition | with the frailties of human uature. and suffering 
to question that success : its causes are too evi-| our author's hallucinations in regard to the ab- 
dent. ‘Tbe stimulus of Proprietorship—the union | solute impeceability of man in the Phalanx to 
of the profits of capital and of intermediate agen-| pass for the nonce unchallenged. If, however, 
cies with the wages of labour—the restraints on| we did not permit these difficulties to be elimi- 
reckless expenditure—and the comparative dis-| nated in the estimation of Mr. Greeley’s theory 
advantages and improvidences of those with|of Reform by Association, but considered them 
whom the Association has to compete—all con- | in connection with the known properties of the 
cur to account for the increased individual bene- | human family, the only result, if grievous social 
fits attending this organization. The tendency) outbreaks could be for a time avoided, would be 
of modern commercial operations is to throw the that so characteristically and strikingly pointed 
advantage in favor of large capitals: the Union| out by Sandy Mackaye: “ The few that are ge- 
Foundry presents by the aggregation of the | niuses, or faucy themselves sae, are to ha’ the 
means, labour and skill of its members such a; monopoly o’ this private still o’ philosophy— 
capital, and probably the largest in its vicinity | these carbonari, illuminati, vehmgericht, Samo- 
engaged in that business :—yet this favourable thracian mysteries o’ bottled mooushine.”* 
condition of large accumulations in comparison | But these Hints toward Reforms are profes- 
with the difficulties of the poor or the needy is|sedly dedicated to practical ends: and in our 
one of the evils of the time which require arem- | consideration of them we cannot exelude any of 
edy. It may be doubted whether such a Union| the conditions or consequences which must ne- 
establishment could have succeeded in any state cessarily atiend their operatiou if adopted. We 
of Society, except one in which it was not an cannot make concessions: which will be belied 
absolute necessity. M. Leclaire’s experiment, |in practice. nor conceal that which must cer- 
which was at first so loudly trumpeted, ultimately taiuly be fatal behind that which might possibly 
failed: and we regret that Mr. Greeley did not) = 

vive us an account of the results of the Fourier- Alton Locke. chap... xxii, p..202 There is a close 


im : ; _and singular parallelisin between this criticism and Bruck- 
zation of the Tribune office—whieh we have uo -er’s sentence on Plato’s Communism: “ Qua _ratione 


doubt proved profitable to himself. But the sue- | tota tandem respublica, omnesque quas prescripsit leges, 
cess of solitary experiments does not affect the ad fauaticismumn quendam hominumque metaphysicis in- 
decision of the main question; for in all sehemes | £¢%ii lusibus ct nugis salutem publicam querentium, im- 
ef sociab-reform we must consider the effect on) PU” relabitar.” Hist. Crit, Phil. Ps. ii, lib. ii, c- vi, 

: §xxxi, tom. i, p. 726. Mr. Greeley abhors the Classics s0 
the whole-body of the community, and not on |, | 


an isolated portion, which, by exclusive aggrega- 








bitterly that we must ask one of his friends to translate for 
him. Demosth. contra Aristocratem, §xliv. 
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be thought beneficial to the few, or even to the 
many. We must take all the conditions, all the 
consequences, and all the phenomena of any 
proposed reformation in their mutual connection 
and dependence. We have no design, however, 
to dwell upon the discussion of the Phalanx and 
the general subject of Fourierite Association : 
it has already been refuted a hundred times, and 
if it is to be refuted again, it requires such ex- 
tended examination as could only be given in an 
essay specially devoted to it. 

Mr. Greeley says that his work “ aspires to be 
a mediator, au interpreter, a reconciler between 
conservatism and radicalism.” The aspiration 
is eminently praiseworthy, and if successfully 
achieved, would be productive of incalculable 
benefits to the distracted communities of modern 
Christendom. But is this aspiration realized ? 
Is it as prudent in its choice of means, as it is 
ardent in the pursuit of its aims ?—for we do not 
doubtitssincerity. Are Mr. Greeley’s Hints cal- 
culated to bring the conflicting elements of de- 
cayed institutions into such connection and har- 
mony as to eliminate or precipitate the evil, 
while it combines and concentrates the good 
which may be in each? This is what he pro- 
fesses todo. Is itdone? The general tenor of 
our previous remarks indicates that in our opin- 
ion his schemes can only produce the opposite 
result, and widen the breach which he hopes to 
fill, But we must consider them more in detail, 
and endeavor to determine, to the best of our 
ability, what would be the real consequences of 
their adoption. In reviewing a work so eutirely 
immethodical, and containing so much that is 
obnoxious to censure, we cannot pretend to no- 
tice either all the truth or all the error which it 
proclaims, but must necessarily confine ourselves 
to a few topics, and be guided in our choice of 
them, either by their relative importance, or by 
the extravagance of their delusion, or by both. 
We would, accordingly, at the outset, candidly 
admit that while much sophistry will pass un- 
challenged and uncondemned, much truth will 
also be passed by without its legitimate meed of 
praise: at the same time it must be said that the 
small proportion of what is true is so inextrica- 
bly interwoven with the general mass of error 
that it can scarcely be separated from it, and ad- 
mits only of very qualified approbation. But to 
our task. 

Though we shall not pretend to go formally 
through the work—the latter part of which 
scarcely merits any notice at all—we will begin 
at the beginning, and take up the several lead- 
ing subjects presented as nearly as practicable in 
the same order, (or rather in the same succession, 
for order there is none,) as that in which they 


as we proceed, those which appear to be of trivial 
or secondary importance. 
The first Paper purports to be a Lecture on 
the Emancipation of Labour, and in some mea- 
sure offers a microcosm of the whole theory, 
which is hashed up in different modes and with 
various sauces iu other parts of this collection. 
It contains a protest against the present system 
of Society, objections to the existing relations, 
and even to the laws of Land, Capital, aad La- 
bour, proposed measures of Reform, a loud lau- 
dation of the principle of Association, and winds 
off with a most consolatory vision of a little vil- 
lage in Michigan or Wisconsin —appropriate 
site !—where the promises of eternal beatitude 
are anticipated on earth by the practice of Mr. 
Greeley’s doctrine and the inauguration of an 
incomplete Phalangstery. When the Romans 
were incredulous about the transfiguration of 
Romulus, a Roman Senator crushed all scepti- 
cism by narrating his dreams: and many a saint 
was made out of a sinner in what are called the 
Dark Ages, by the same easy process; and now 
Mr. Greeley hopes to confirm a halting heresy by 
nailing its timbers with the like imaginations. 
But if we reject the arguments which he has 
elaborated with all the sobriety of which he is 
capable, we are not likely to be overcome by the 
ideal legions which he may march against us. 
Near the beginning of this first Lecture, (p. 
14,) the author asks, in the tone of a Censor who 
condemns, these tough questions : ‘* Why should 
those by whose toil atu comforts and luxuries 
are produced or made available, enjoy so scanty 
a share of them?” * * * “In short, why 
should Speculation and Scheming ride so jaun- 
tily in their carriages, splashing honest Work, as 
it trudges humbly and wearily by on foot?” Mr. 
Greeley sometimes quotes poetry, and has been 
infected by Carlyle with a morbid commiseration 
for Burns, and, had it suited his purpose to do 
so, might have remembered the peasant-poet's 
anticipation of the answer to his complaining 
queries : 


Think ye, that sic as you and I, 
Wha drudge and drive thro wet an’ dry, 
Wi’ never-ceasing toil ; 
Think ye, are we less blest than they 
Wha scarcely tent us in their way, 
As hardly worth their while? 


But this poetic reply would not satisfy Mr. Gree- 
ley’s curivsity, and we must attempt therefore to 
give him one in our humble prose. We might 
ask him why he expects Teachers to instruct for 
a diminished compensation, (p. 45,) while he 
complains of the rewards received by the La- 
bourer: But this is valid only as an argumentum 
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frequently succeed, and good men as frequently 
fail in the temporal aims of life: but as Mr. 
Greeley’s queries tend to, though without reach- 
ing, the great enigma propounded to the civili- 
zation of the nineteenth Century, we will not 
elude, but will fairly grapple with his questions. 

The first involves more than one fallacy. All 
comforts and luxuries are not produced by the 
labouring class in the sense in which Mr. Gree- 
ley employs his terms: and what is in this day 
loosely spoken of as the labouring class, consti- 
tutes but a fraction of the labouring members of 
society. There are combinations of various kinds 
and qualities of labour, and the co-operation of 
many dissimilar instruments of production, re- 
quired in the creation of our comforts and luxu- 
ries. Yet this complex character of the machi- 
nery and process of production is disregarded or 
ignored in the interrogatory presented. An in- 
calculable number of previous agencies are in 
our day, not merely presupposed, but attested 
by almost every act of production. The pow- 
ers of nature, the strength and the daily toil of 


the unskilled labourer, the practised dexterity of 


the artisan, the means of the capitalist, the know- 
ledge and the discoveries of the man of science, 
and the directing intelligence of the employer of 
both the capital and the labour—these and a 
thousand other elements, operating through ages 
in constant and complicated combinations, all 
enter into the intricate web of the causes which 
conspire in effectuating each single act of pro- 
duction, (with rare exceptions,) in ourday. How 
are we to estimate the share in the result pro- 
duced which is to be attributed to each? It is 
done, more or less accurately, by the almost in- 
stinctive action of civilized society. Mr. Gree- 
ley denies the correctness and justice of the 
division, and proposes the determination and 
“adoption of a rateable law of Proportion or 
rateable dividend to Capital and Labor in place 
of the present system of fixed and arbitrary wa- 
ges.” We were not aware that wages under 
the present system were either fixed or arbitrary, 
but, whether so or not, they constitute the ratea- 
ble dividend which Society has hitherto conceiv- 
ed to be the most just and equable to all parties. 
We may agree with Mr. Greeley that the distri- 
bution is somewhat erroneous and partial, but 
we cannot agree with him in the proposal to re- 
form it by changing its name; nor can we sym- 
pathize with him in the hope of a closer approx- 
imation to a just division of the profits of pro- 
duction, by excluding from the number of claim- 
ants as legitimate labourers all but artisans and 
proletaries. If the immediate agent of produc- 
tion, by which the grain was raised, or the web 
was woven, were alone entitled to the whole re- 
sult of production, we are afraid that Mr. Gree- 





ley’s clients would be entitled to a very limited 
return. Human skill, forethought, and know- 
ledge apply to the work of production the in- 
struments furnished by nature, the means accu- 
mulated by previous industry and saving, and the 
bodily toil supplied by the mere labourer: hence 
all production is derived. Of himself and by 
himself, man, (and least of all, the day-labourer,) 
produces nothing. He requires the constant co- 
operation of natural forces, and the assistance 
of the capital which is due to their previous em- 
ployment. The soil, the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral wealth of the earth, and the natural forces 
which generate production from these, are all 
given, not produced by man. The very machi- 
nery, which is so efficient an instrument in our 
modern system of production, and is regarded as 
so peculiarly a triumph of human ingenuity, re- 
solves itself ultimately into the same elements. 
They are all at last the gifts of God, or the gifts 
of nature, only modified by human intervention; 
and certainly the right of ownership may be as 
justly extended over the producing agents as over 
the effects produced by them: that is to say, the 
rights of real property and capital and the rights 
of jabour, stand, in this respect, on precisely the 
same footing. If this be denied, in accordance 
with the principle implied in Mr. Greeley’s in- 
terrogatory, the productions which are claimed 
for labour must be legitimately assigned to God, 
“the giver of all good things,” and distributed ac- 
cording to his good pleasure, which can only be 
discovered in his revealed word, or in the orderly 
processes of social phenomena. Mr. Greeley 
has a glimpse of this truth, (p. 15.) If the being 
or the rights of God are denied, the exclusive 
claims of unskilled labour are not on that account 
more just, for then a distribution proportionate 
to the share of each in producing them, should 
be made of all productions to the winds of heaven, 
the waves of the ocean, the running streams, the 
fertile earth, and the fire, so happily termed by 
Eschylus,* “the teacher of all arts to men.” 
But a small fraction of the thing produced would 
remain due to human intervention. Such a dis- 
tribution would, indeed, be absurd as a sober 
proposal, but it is the legitimate consequence of 
the principle involved in Mr. Greeley’s plausible 
query. But rejecting the participation of the 
elements in the spoil, the species of labour, for 
which Mr. Greeley claims the whole toil and the 
whole fruits of production, is assuredly not euti- 
tled to the lion’s share, although it may be dis- 
posed to seize it. We have already referred to 
the coneurrence of science and capital with la- 
bour; but in the production of this capital and 
this science previous generations have concurred 


* Prometheus Vinctus, v. 109—111. Ed. Dindorf. cf. 
etiam, v. 252—254. 
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even more largely than the present—they are 
the treasury of the accumulated merits of the 
dead. They must then, even on Mr. Greeley’s 
principle, when generalized and made rational, 
be entitled to their share of the proceeds. There 
is, indeed, as little chance of our departed fore- 
fathers appearing to receive their dues, as there 
was of Sir Roche Boyle’s discovery of the good 
already done by posterity. But in their stead 
appear their representatives, who are either those 
who have received from them their means by 
legacy or descent, in conformity with existing 
laws, or who evince the recognized title of being 
in possession of their capital, science, and skill, 
with such augmentations as they have been able 
themselves to add. The capital may consist of 
either the land which furnishes the raw material, 
or the other means of production usually so des- 
ignated, for we think the distinction has been too 
widely drawn between land and capital, by the 
Political Economists. Thus we shall have as 
the legitimate claimants of the proceeds of pro- 
duction, the owner of the land, the capitalist, the 
man of science who explains the laws and ope-. 
rations of nature, the man of educated skill, 
(Comte calls him the Engineer,) who directs the 
practical application of those laws and superin- 
tends the work to be done, and the mere labourer 
who performs, under the guidance of another, 
the bodily labour required. Every one should 
indeed come in for his share of the profits, who 
has been concerned directly or indirectly in their 
creation; but for the sake of simplicity and clear- 
ness we have omitted all but the most obvious 
agents of production. It will at once be seen 
how small a proportion of the total result ob- 
tained belongs exclusively or peculiarly to the 
mere labourer. Mr. Greeley’s error and confu- 
sion spring from his employment of vague and 
equivocal terms, from his not distinguishing suf- 
ficiently betwean different kinds of labour, from 
his limiting at times too narrowly the meaning of 
labour, and attributing to this the characteristics 
and the rights which in different degrees belong 
to all the forms of human exertion. All capital, 
as all science and art, and even as land in a state 
fit for profitable production, is merely the accu- 
mulation of previous labour, and this accumula- 
tion is as justly the subject of exclusive property 
as the immediate productions of mechanic or 
bodily labour, at least beyond what is required 
for the uses of the passing day. If the owner- 
ship and right in the latter are justly recognized 
by the laws and habitudes of every people, be- 
yond what is needed for immediate consump- 
tion, they must at the same time and on the same 
principle be recognized in regard to the more 
permanent accumulations which are due to the 


past generations. They both rest on the same 
foundations, and are justified by the same rea- 
sons. Hence it is that all forms of Agrarianism 
necessarily lead to an undiscriminating war upon 
property of all kinds. Mr. Greeley’s question 
intimates a difference which has no valid exist- 
ence; and it insinuates plausible fallacies as truths 
by the employment of inaccurate and undefined 
terms. Such confusion of language and ideas, 
if we do not suspect an intention to beguile, can 
only result from entire ignorance of the nature 
and rights of both labour and capital: and such 
ignorance, we must say, befits but little an Editor 
of an influential paper,—a late member of Con- 
gress, and still less does it befit one who pro- 
fesses to be a social reformer in regard to the 
very subjects of which his ignorance is so obvious. 

In the examination of this question, it will be 
noticed that we have been brought directly to 
the consideration of the conflicting claims of 
labour and capital, and on the verge of the dis- 
cussion of the origin, foundation, and rights of 
property. Mr. Greeley’s instincts led him un- 
erringly in this direction, though his reasou was 
not competent to solve the difficulties which he 
suspected. It is with them that the great prob- 
lems of the day are concerned. We have not 
now the time, nor is the present a suitable occa- 
sion for a thorough investigation of these great 
and arduous topics. We hope hereafter to de- 
vote to them a series of independent essays. 

We pass to Mr. Greeley’s second query. ““Spec- 
ulation and Scheming ride so jauntily” because 
these are the peculiar and popular occupations 
of the time: it is by these that the increase of 
wealth, which constitutes the solitary aim of our 
modern civilization can be most efficiently and 
rapidly attained. Mammon is lord of the ascen- 
dant, and “the children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light.” 
Money and bank-stock have never been prom- 
ised either by Christian revelation or by heathen 
sages to simple honesty and elevated worth. It 
is a truth earlier than Lord Bacon, “that there 
be not two more fortunate properties. than to 
have a little of the fool, and not too much of the 
honest.” The present general lust of specula- 
tion and gain, with its consequent frequency of 
success, is, in its grievous excess, pre-eminently 
a disease of the Nineteenth Century, and needs 
abatement: 


My time is alway on, and ever was; 
Radix malorum est cupiditas. 


Its correction, however, must be sought in a gen- 
eral change of habitudes and feelings, in the re- 
infusion into the mass of society of a pervading 








protracted labours of past years, and even of 


sense of right and a disposition to be easily con- 
tented without seeking wealth as the summum or 
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solum bonum, and not by the institution of Fouri- 
erite Associations, which are only devised for the 
more rapid accumulation of wealth, notwith- 
standing Mr. Greeley protests against the mod- 
ern intensity of greed and the consequences 
which have naturally flowed from it. The laws 
of society are of universal operation, and they 
bring about their own results. The man who 
devotes himself assiduously, cautiously, and ex- 
clusively to the acquisition of wealth will assu- 
redly acquire it, if his life be spared: the man, 
who, through laziness, incapacity, or from a con- 
tempt for mere riches, either refuses to work or 
does not give body and soul to the pursuit of 
gold, will rarely attain to fortune. This is the 
law which Mr. Greeley endeavors to set aside, 
‘* because all are not created so handy, so thrifty, 
80 worldly-wise,” as others. We would strike 
out the word “created” in this quotation, as the 
character in this respect depends less upon origi- 
nal predisposition than upon habits aud eduea- 
tion. Each class meets with its own reward— 
“to every man according to his work.” The 
industrious worldly-minded man secures wealth; 
the honest, upright man, whose aims in life are 
higher, or whose sense of duty is more potent, 
gains knowledge, wisdom, respect, contentment, 
virtue, and the blessed cdnsciousvess of rectitude 
which overbalances all other gains: the indolent 
and dissolute man reaps the merited penury and 
scorn. This law no Phalanx can overturn: it 
can only temporarily tax one class for the benefit 
of others, and give to the inactive or extravagant 
the fruits of others’ industry; and to the slaves 
of the mine the rewards that are due to the sci- 
ence and skill of others, perhaps to their capi- 
tal;—and to the hierophants in this socialistic 
jugglery the power, the wealth, the distinction, 
which are the tributes paid by fools to the impos- 
tors who delude them. Mr. Greeley, (p. 57— 
60,) sees that the pursuit of wealth and selfish 
aims is the canker of modern society—that it 
tends “to educate the human race into two 
classes, thieves and constables ;” and yet he 
would attempt to remedy this evil by systemati- 
zing this pursuit for the benefit of one favoured 
class—certainly not pre-eminent in either intellect 
or feeling, whilst they belong peculiarly to that 
class: and he hopes to change radically “our 
modes of training youth for manhood” by giving 
to this pursuit a regular and formal organization, 
confirming it by law, and sanctifying it by phi- 
losophy. It cannot be from the inspiration of his 
theory, but only from the resilience of healthy 
feeling, that he says, (p. 60,) so truly: “ States, 
cities, communities are preserved from destruc- 
tion, so long as preserved at all, by so much vir- 
tue as they embody: when that wanes to insuffi- 
ciency, the remuant may escape or linger, but 


the destruction of the depraved mass is inevita- 
ble.” Such being the law of human society, we 
cannot re-invigorate a corrupt civilization by 
giving a new impulse and a less impeded course 
to the tides of greed, but must endeavor to res- 
tore the healthy moral tone which has been sap- 
ped, and whose absence occasions the fearful 
impetuosity of the pernicious tendency. “ [Les 
maladies de l'esprit ne se guérissent guére” says 
Montesquieu: yet it is exactly these diseases 
which must be cured if we would hope for the 
cure of constitutional disorders : we must crush 
the Donatist heresy, so rife in our day, * Si libet, 
licet””—and the first symptom of returning health 
will be the acceptance of the opposite maxim, 
Si licet, libet. This Mr. Greeley now and then 
faintly perceives, when he urges the renewal of 
faith, and the re-establishment of moral influen- 
ces; but we can assure him there is small hope 
of remedy from merely shifting the gold from the 
hands that hold to those that crave it, and that the 
construction of stupendous machinery for the 
easier multiplication of wealth, will not eradicate 
from the bosom of society the love of money 
or its attendant evils. 

We have dwelt the longer on these questions, 
because they afford the key-note to Mr. Greeley’s 
whole work, and have enabled us to connect to- 
gether many of those scattered propositions to 
which we dissent. We have abstained from any 
formal refutation of the Fourierite theory for the 
reasons mentioned before, and because we would 
rather attack them, if we attacked them at all, 
at their fountain head, than in their puny deriva- 
tive channels. It is right that we should ob- 
serve here, for the sake of obviating cavil and 
futile objections, that the results which we have 
alluded to as flowing from Mr. Greeley’s doc- 
trines are very often the reverse of what is con- 
templated by him. But they flow legitimately 
from his premises, and our great objection to him 
and his school is that they advocate reforms with- 
out sifting their bearings, comprehending their 
effects, or appreciating their operation. We 
have already given them credit for lofty and lau- 
dable aims, but we blame the mistaken zeal which 
so rashly selects its means without estimating 
their character or force. 

Besides the general panacea of Fourierite in- 
stitutions, Mr. Greeley proposes specific remedies 
for certain specified evils, which he regards as 
peculiarly demanding instant redress. In noticing 
these evils and his suggestions for their correc- 
tion, we would remark that the existence of the 
the one and the application of the other must be 
confined to that pre-eminently favoured tier of 
States, which enjoy so fully the blessings of uni- 
versal freedom that they can endure it no longer, 
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consider them as imperatively requiring instant 
and extensive relief to save their population from 
utter ruin. In the Southern States we have no 
such calamities to alleviate, and God forbid that 
we should ever be reduced so low as to be brought 
to the direful necessity of approving or adopting 
Mr. Greeley’s theories of reform. 

*] affirm then,” says he, (p. 18,) “ that there 
are three important respects in which the con- 
dition of the Labouring Mass, even of our own 
countrymen, may be improved, ought to be im- 
proved, and in regard to which it is the duty of 
the rich and powerful, of the Church and the 
State, to co-work for the required amelioration. 
Of these I would place first in order, though per- 
haps not in practical importance: T'heir relation 
to the soil.” 

Mr. Greeley mitigates the theory of the Agra- 
rians, Barnburners, and Anti-reuters in propo- 
sing it for the general adoption of his country- 
men; and, instead of asserting with them an ab- 
solute right to as much of the soil as each man 
requires, he only claims for each ‘a natural right 
to such portion of the earth not already impro- 
ved by others as he can cultivate and make fruit- 
ful.” He thinks that the Government of the 
country can rightfully do nothing more than to 
determine the amount of land which each may 
hold; and that it might as well attempt to farm 
out rain and sunshine as attempt to give a title 


The rich capitalist may invest his money ad libi- 
tum in such lands at the government price: he 
withholds them from occupation for many years, 
defeating the purposes of the government in 
fixing a low price upon them: he compels those 
who want to work and cultivate the soil to seek 
and employ inferior or less convenient lands, 
while he, by merely keeping bis title deeds in 
his pocket, reaps au exorbitant reward from the 
inconvenience which he has created, and from 
the effects of the labour of the increasing throngs 
which gradually settle in the vicinity of his pur- 
chase. Every thing in legislation which tends to 
the rapid and especially to the idle accumulation 
of large capitals ought to be altered, because this 
is one of the principal seats of disease in our 
modern societies. The abolition of the law of en- 
tails and primogeniture is of little avail, nay, may 
ultimately prove positively injurious, if the ten- 
dency of the other laws of the country is to stim- 
ulate and facilitate the augmentation of large 
properties in less responsible hands, and their 
acquisition by more objectionable modes. The 
indirect influence of legislation in the Nineteenth 
Century should be directed to break down or im- 
pede the growth of large capitals, and multiply 
the number of small ones: in no respect waging 
war upon property, but gradually impelling its 
distribution into more numerous channels: con- 
firming its sanctity, but enlarging the circle of its 





to land. He does not see that the former are not 
capable of appropriation, while the latter is— 
and that on this distinetion the whole theory of 
production depends. To Mr. Greeley’s sweep- 
ing and untenable premises we can by no means 
assent, and yet we do concur iu some degree with 
the very moderate conclusion which Mr. Greeley 
somewhat illogically deduces from them. We 
do think that it would be well, if only as an ex- 
periment, to limit the quantity of public lands as 
yet unsold, which might hereafter be bought and 
held by a single purchaser. We have a deep 
sense of the injurious influence exercised by ra- 
pacious land speculation upon the general habits 
of the country, the condition of the settlers in 
the new States and Territories, and the pros- 
perity and settlement of the regions in which 
the public lands are situated. The prevalent 
spirit of speculation is always ruinous to the 
moral tone, and even to the material prosperity, 
of the citizens: and the perpetual appetite for 
laud speculation postpones the profitable occu- 
pation and use of the best or most convenient 
lands, raises their price upon a bona fide settler 
who may be poor, takes from him an extrava- 
gant profit, which the government in its paternal 
feeling, if not in paternal wisdom, refuses to take ; 
and does this without adding of itself the least 
increment of value to the subject of speculation. 


recipients. The very able discussions on the 
subject of peasant-proprietorship, contained in 


the Political Economy of the younger Mill, and 


the abundant evidence in support of his views 
furnished by Kay’s interesting researches on the 
condition of the different peoples of Europe, 
leave no room for doubting the expediency of 
throwing the influence of legislation against the 
modern tendency to large landed estates, and in 
favour of a more extensive subdivision of real 
property. 

We have not enumerated the tenth part of the 
evils which flow from the loose speculation in 
Western lands. Mr. Greeley mentions the im- 
pediments thereby thrown in the way of estab- 
lishing schools—a serious evil. We might add 
the retardation of the increase of taxes direct 
and indirect for the support of the local and gen- 
eral governments, occasioned by the withdrawal 
for a long period of time of the best lands from 
profitable occupation, from increased production, 
and consequently from increased expenditure ; 
the necessary augmeutation of the expenses of 
the local and general governments; the post- 
ponement of requisite internal improvements, or 
their premature construction at Federal expense 
instead of by the cheerful application of the la- 





bour and means of the settlers themselves ; and 
in fact the tedious retardation of all the applian- 
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ces of comfortable and uniformly advancing civ- 
ilization. If local monopolies of land are to be 
permitted at all, let them exist for the benefit of 
the general government, and not of private spec- 
ulators ;—not that we are in favour of Federal 
speculation in lands, but even this is better than 
the present system, for then the profits might be 
applied to the reduction of taxation, instead of 
only contributing to swell the tides of specula- 
tion and the increase of over-grown capitals. But, 
says Mr. Greeley, the Government has no right 
to the land; when it pretends to convey a title, 
its act “is simply officious and impertinent:” and 
if it grants an acre more than Mr. Greeley thinks 
each man ought to have, ‘it is a gross usurpa- 
tion and moral nullity ;’’—all it has the right to 
do is to limit the quantity which each man may 
help himself to and retain. We will not linger 
over the refutation of absurdities, nor stop till 
we discover what a “ moral nullity” is; but inas- 
much as we think that Mr. Greeley’s theory de- 
feats the aim he has in view, we will examine 
its effect in this respect: though the question is so 
extensive that we can do so very cursorily. 
That the earth was given to the human race 
for its occupation and support is a recognized 
fact, whether it be asserted on the strength of 
revelation, or of universal conviction. 


Nehmt hin die Welt! rief Zeus von seinen Hoehen 
Den Menschen zu, nehmt, sie soll euer sein. 

Euch schenk ich sie zum Erb und ew’gen Lehen, 
Doch theilt euch bruederlich darein. 


But the difficulty which has always been felt, is 
that men, with their passions and their greed, 
cannot divide it among themselves like brethren. 
Esau will sell for a mess of pottage his share, 
and Jacob will speculate on and take advantage 
of his brother’s necessities, and enforce the con- 
tract by fraud, intrigue, and force. The gift, 
however, is in the first instance to the human 
family collectively, not so much to Tom, so 
much to Dick, and an equal share to Harry and 
Bob. The distribution is left to be effected by 
human means, and no individual rights acerue 
till the distribution has been made. The first di- 
vision is made by the exclusive assumption of 
certain portions of the globe by distinct nations. 
Each people obtains or defends its peculiar coun- 
try by the arms of its aggregate members. Mr. 
Greeley cannot protect the Tribune office against 
the claimants who might arise from all quarters 
of the globe, or even against his envious fellow- 
citizens of New York, without the constant and 
organized protection of the government, which 
is the representative, the servant, the guide of 
the aggregate mass. Hence, in all ages, the soil, 
either when unoccupied or abandoned, has been 
held to belong to the body in which the sover- 





eiguty resides, or to such person or persons as 
the sovereign authority may have designated. 
This depositary of power has always enjoyed 
the right to prescribe the nature, conditions, and 
limitation of individual property in the soil, and 
must from the nature of the case continue to do 
so. We have not time to enter more minutely 
into the subject. In this country the General 
Government bas been commissioned by the States 
of the Confederacy, which are copartuers in the 
ownership of the soil, to sell those public lands 
which are the common property of all; as the 
State Governments have been authorized to re- 
ceive es¢heats, and to issue warrants and pat- 
ents for such lands as are yet unoccupied and not 
transferred to the General Government within 
their limits. The General Government having 
received this counmission is bound to sell and has 
the right to sell for the purposes of the trust: 
that is to say for the general interest of the sev- 
eral States in their sovereign and confederate 
capacity. This can be best accomplished by 
favouring the increase of population and apply- 
ing the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
to defray the expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and thus to the reduction of Federal taxa- 
tion. It defeats this trust, in a great measure, if 
it affords facilities to wealthy speculators to make 
large profits for themselves off bona fide settlers, 
while it refuses to do so itself, considering the 
general interest to be best subserved by selling 
out the lands in limited quantities and at low 
prices. For this reason, as well as for others al- 
ready adduced, we favour Mr. Greeley’s propo- 
sal to limit the quantity of public land to be held 
by each purchaser. But we go no further in his 
company. So far we have seen nothing which 
intimates the existence of a natural right in every 
man to so much land as he can cultivate and 
make fruitful; nor do we recognize the reality of 
any such right. If it existed in regard to land, 
it would equally exist in regard to houses, manu- 
factured fabrics, raw materials, and all other 
things. If the right to the one were ever recog- 
nized in practice, whatever artificial distinctious 
might be imagined, the right to the others would 
soon be asserted and enforced. When the de- 
graded population of Rome had maintained its 
right to a gratuitous distribution of land, it ended 
by demanding and receiving subsistence from the 
public treasury. There is no possibility of draw- 
ing a logical or available distinction between the 
right of all men to vote themselves farms, and 
their right to help themselves to every thing else 
which they may need or desire. The mere limi- 
tation of the amount of public land henceforth 
to be purchased and held by one individual, is a 
reform worthy of the Gracchi, and analogous to 
their wise provisions; but it can be asserted and 
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enforced only by recognizing the eminent domain 
of the General Government, and can be sustained 
only by its reference to the general interests of 
the whole community. To carry and render 
reasonable his reform, Mr. Greeley must consent 
to abjure his doctrines. We have no objection 
to a law limiting the amount of public lands here- 
after to be owned by one individual, though we 
would have this legislation at first only tried as 
an experiment, for it would introduce dissimilar 
rights in different parts of the country, and might 
possibly be evaded in so many ways as to be pro- 
ductive only of fraud. Still we confess that the 
advantages appear so striking, though we cannot 
pretend to anticipate all its consequences, that 
we should like to see the experiment fairly tested, 
especially in a section of the country where, as 
Mr. Greeley remarks, no vested rights would be 
violated, no injury or injustice inflicted thereby, 
and where the feelings of the majority of the 
citizens would be enlisted in its favour. 

There would be a difficulty, but by no means 
an insurmountable one, in fixing the limit. We 
would be disposed to fix it much higher probably 
than Mr. Greeley. On his principles it should be 
reduced to so much as one family could cultivate, 
perhaps 120 or 160 acres. We would allow so 
much as would permit the fullest profitable appli- 
cation of capital to agricultural improvement— 
would attract capital—would provide not merely 
for the support, but for the cultivated and refined 
maintenance of the family—and would on its 
division afford an adequate support to each of 
the members of an average family. Men must 
be encouraged to extend their views of temporal 
acquisition to at least one generation beyond 
their own, for when this is denied, the stimulus 
to continued exertion is withdrawn. We would 
say then that the limit affixed to the land capa- 
ble of being held by each individual, should not 
be lower than a section and a half or two sec- 
tions. So much might be authorized to be held 
only by an actual occupant; and not more than 
a half section be granted to any person non-resi- 
dent on his land. We do not pretend to affix a 
precise limit, because that could be better deter- 
mined in view of the especial circumstances 
modifying its establishment, but thus, we think, 
there would be a fair chance of accomplishing all 
the good contempiated by this suggestion—which 
has been long entertained by others besides Mr. 
Greeley, without incurring the evils to be appre- 
hended from the erroneous positions with which 
he has embarrassed it. 

We assent to the general policy of Mr. Gree- 
ley’s views in regard to Homestead Exemption, 
a subject which he has connected with Land 
Reform; but here our concurrence with him in 
respect to his Land Reformation, entirely stops. 





It is only partial as far as it goes, but it goes no 
further. We are not in favour of the progres- 
sive diminution by special legislation of the max- 
imum amount of land to be retained by one pos- 
sessor. All that remains to he done after the 
first imposition of the restraint must be done by 
the silent and safe operation of circumstances, 
and the modifications of the instinct of general 
interest resulting therefrom. While we dissent 
as strongly as Mr. Greeley, Carlyle, Comte, or 
any of the Socialists, from the laissez-faire theory 
of government, regarding it as compatible with 
the situations of but few nations, and then only 
for a limited period; yet we can see nothing but 
discord and confusion as likely to result from a 
pre-ordained system of government interference. 
Because the people should not be left altogether 
without coutrol or guidance, they are not there- 
fore to be constantly kept in leading strings, and 
their energies repressed by the habitual tighten- 
ing of a strait jacket. We do notsee any benefit 
either to the community or to the individual citi- 
zen, which is to spring from this progressive re- 
duction, but much evil. Perhaps, like Phaleas 
the Chalcedonian, Mr. Greeley proposes the ulti- 
mate equalization of properties ;—it is remarka- 
ble that this earliest propounder of nivellisme 
should have advocated the trial of his measures 
in the new settlements of Athens, as Mr. Gree- 
ley in the territories of the United States. Or 
perhaps, with Plato, whom he quotes, and may 
therefore be supposed to have read, he contem- 
plates the ultimate imposition of alow maximum 
of property, without remembering the pungent 
criticism of Aristotle on both schemes; that, 
under their limitations, justice would require the 
equalization of the number of each man’s chil- 
dren.* But if such projects are remotely con- 
templated by Mr. Greeley, they are not avowed. 
Though certainly, if the quantity of land to be 
held is regularly reduced, the procedure should 
be accompauied with a proportionate restriction 
on the accumulation of other property. It is 
strange that our modern Agrarians, who cry so 
bitterly about land monopuly, propose no remedy 
for the too rapid increase of capitals in private 
hands. And yet the latter is much more perni- 
cious to the general well-being of the labouring 
classes and of society at large, and is the much 
more dangerous phenomenon of the time, espe- 
cially in our country. There is the same right 
to interfere in the one case as in the other; and, 
assuredly, to the sober student of social changes 
and difficulties, the limitation, or, at any rate, the 
progressive reduction of tenements will not seem 
as expedient or imperative a reform as to throw 
the influence, the spirit, the general operation of 
the laws in opposition to the future accumulation 


* Aristot. Pol. lib. ii. c. vii. p. 1266. a-h. Ed, Bekker. 
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of rapidly acquired and inordinate capitals. We 


would avoid absolute prohibition in the latter, 


case, and even in the former would employ pro- 
hibitory measures as little as possible. Mr. 
Greeley’s error, which he shares with most of his 
brethren of the various Socialist Schools, is by 
no means an isolated or independent one: it is 
indissolubly connected with his belief in the pre- 
eminent destination of men for the cultivation of 
the soil, which affects more or less all his other 
views of reform. As this delusion, then, is a 
fundamental one, vitiating almost every fibre in 
his whole theory, we will stop to examine its 
origin and truth. 

With the increase of the wants and miseries 
of the labouring classes in Europe, and of the 
social disorders thence arising, there has been a 
growing repugnance to the specific maxims of 
the Political Economists, whose practice, as al- 
leged by their opponents, has induced or precipi- 
tated existing destitution, and which, as all must 
admit, has neither prevented it, nor offered any 
adequate redress. ‘The Social Reformers, under 





the influence of this antipathy, have been un- 
consciously led to adopt the theory of the earlier 
School in France, that all real production is from | 
the soil, and that land possesses some mysterious 
quality which guaranties to its occupants a more 
certain, abundant, aud permanent support than! 
other employments. This belief has been the 
more readily adopted for as much as the refuta- 
tion of these positions has not been generally ap- 
prehended in the region whence the proposals 
of reformation sprung, since it is only in recent 
years that the doctrines of Adam Smith, Mal- 
thus, and Ricardo have attracted much attention 
or become familiar in France.* Mr. Greeley 
shows the influence on himself of the evangelists 
of socialism by rejecting with contempt all po- 
litical economy, and adopting the exploded anil- 
ities of the elder school. We shall not trouble 
ourselves to notice his attacks on Political t.con- 
omy, or those Economical errors which he shares 
with the whole Whig party, though considerable 
space is occupied by him in the crude concoction 
of such superannuated follies ; but he has been 
Jed both by his partiality and prejudices to the 
adoption of the sophism of the French Econo- 
mists, and this with him, as with the various sects 
of land Reformers, has probably induced in him 
the desire to secure a permanent amelioration of 
the condition of the labouring classes by giving 
them a share in the ownership of the soil. The 
Utopian project carried out to its full extent would 
be, as Mr. Greeley everywhere indicates, to re- 
duce every man to the class of a manual labourer, 
and make every one a tiller of the earth, leaving 
all other occupations, trades, and professions, 





* Journal des Economistes. 15 Mai. 1849. No. 98. p, 127. 


which the genius or inclinations of different in- 
viduals might induce them te pursue, to be at- 
tended to as a supplemental or supererogatory 
business. Every brick in this whole scheme is 
a fallacy. 

We have already adverted to the too wide dis- 
tinction which has been drawn between land and 
capital by Political Economists, and which has 
tended to keep alive the plausible assumption 
that there are certain peculiar and magical vir- 
tues inherent in the former which are denied to 
other forms of property, The land is indeed 
more permanent than goods; it does not expire 
with the life of the possessor like manual dexter- 
ity or professional skill; it is not‘liable to be car- 
ried away bodily during war like money, it can- 
not be burnt up like houses; but its valuable 
properties depart with neglect or mismanage- 
ment just as certainly as these personal defects will 
ruin the tradesman, the artisan, or the lawyer. 
The English Political Economists have perhaps 
themselves been in some measure dazzled and 
misled by the adventitious advantages with 
which the intricacy and partiality of the English 
Law have invested real estate ; but independently 
of legislation land has no inherent advantage 
over other means of production. Moreover, its 
productive euergies can be maintained and aug- 
mented only by the constant application of capital, 
labour, and skill; and in the thickly settled com- 
munities of the world the substitution of miscel- 
laneous owners for the practised agricultural la- 
bour of the present cultivators, the enlightened 
superintendence of the employers of such labour, 
and the liberal application of capital by present 
land owners, would have the effect of so far redu- 
cing the amount of agricultural produce as to deny 
support to one half at least of their existing popu- 
lation. The present permanence of the value of 
landed estate is kept alive by the influences just 
mentioned, and it is only thus that the certainty 
of its returns isensured. Thesame skill, energy, 
industry, and caution would produce much 
larger, and, in most cases, even more certain 
returns in nearly all other occupations. The 
capital and labour which have been already ap- 
plied to the soil are the principal sources of its 
value, and therefore we oppose any wide dis- 
tinction between land and capital. The peculiar 
value which springs from convenience of situa- 
tion or mineral deposites is fully counterbalanced 
by the favourable position of a shop or factory in 
a large city or the special and fortuitous advan- 
tages which so frequently create success in all 
the trades, professions, and occupations of life. 
Institute a comparison between the relative pro- 
fits of the landlord and his tenants or labourers, 
the manafacturer and his operatives, the ship- 
owner and his sailors, the merchant and his em- 
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ployees, the contractor and his artisans, and we 
believe it will be found that the return made to 
the landlord for his land is smaller than that re- 
ceived by any of the other capitalists enumerated. 
The defect which produces the wretchedness of 
the labouring class is not due to the monopoly of 
land, but is due to the tendency of the laws, in- 
stitutions, habitudes, and feelings of modern 
times to facilitate the accumulation of large capi- 
tals, and to fecundate the self-multiplying powers 
of wealth. St. Bernard says: “sic opes opibus 
hauvriuntur; sic pecunia pecuniam trahit, quia 
nescio quo pacto ubi amplius divitiarum cernitur, 
ibi offertur libentius.”” It would be better then 
to check this tendency than to excite a fruitless 
envy by circulating imaginary and delusive dis- 
tinctions; and instead of seeking to level the di- 
versities of human tastes and occupations to an 
impotent monotony, to remember that ‘in all 
labour there is profit.” 

We are thus brought to the consideration of a 
second fallacy. Mr. Greeley wishes all to be 
owners, all cultivators of the soil. We have al- 
ready referred to the fact that agricultural pro- 
duction would thus be diminished instead of in- 
creased, for the quantity of land to be cultivated 
remaining the same, the inferior cultivation of it 
would necessarily reduce the products. We are 
by no means disinclined to the multiplication of 
the number of agricultural proprietors, to the sub- 
stitution of small properties and peasant propri- 
etors for large landed estates and hired labourers, 
to rendering the cultivator as far as practicable 
an owner of the soil, but Mr. Greeley’s aims seem 
to extend much further—even to the conversion 
of the whole labouring classes into an agricultural 
population, This proposal is directly at variance 


with the known advantages of the division of 


labour, which is not as Mr. Greeley might sup- 
pose a recent theory of the Political Economists, 
but has been a recognized truth in all ages. 
Aristotle* is as explicit in his approbation and 
as clear in his exposition of this principle as 
Adam Smith or Charles Babbage ; and it is fully 
recognized even by the prince and earliest prophet 
of Communism, the divine Plato himself. But 
this is not the only objection to be adduced here. 
Leaving out of consideration that dissimilarity of 
tastes and inclinations which can never be safely 
overlooked in social organization, there is a great 
diversity of physical aptitudes for different em- 
ployments in different men. Nay, if all are to 
be reduced to one occupation, or are to be en- 
gaged principally in one fundamental employ- 
ment, it is a fatal objection to such ascheme that 
in many instances, which are necessarily multi- 
plied with the advancement of civilization, there 


* Pol. lib. i., c. ii. p. 1252. b. 3. lib. ii c. xi. p. 1273. b. 9. 
t De Rep. lib. ii., c. xi. 
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are many men who are actually and physically 
incapable of physical labour. There are the 
lame, the halt. the blind, who are incompetent 
to undergo this species of toil; the asthmatic, 
the paralytic, the consumptive, the sickly, the 
feeble, &c., who can either not attempt it with 
safety, or must attempt without the expectation 
of profit. For all of them the variety of em- 
ployments in our highly diversified system of 
civilization offers a more or less sufficient field 
for profitable occupation. Mr. Greeley may say 
that his proposal is merely to leave choice free, 
but it virtually determines it, for he proposes 
specific advantage for agricultural ownership, 
and moreover, any legislation which materially 
affects the basis on which the social structure 
rests exercises a permanent and pervading influ- 
ence, which energetically favours all industry in 
conformity with the fundamental principle of 
organization to the injury of all others, whose 
natural tendencies, physical or intellectual char- 
acteristics, prevent their identification with the 
artificially generated interests of the general 
swarm. Thus Mr. Greeley’s proposed reforma- 
tion of society by converting the labourer into 
a landholder is merely a constitutional privilege 
adopted and enforced for the benefit of one class 
to the disadvantage of all others, and this on the 
ground that the present system is partial in its 
operations. But what is this except the substi- 
tution of ove partiality for another—of one privi- 
leged class for another, notwithstanding privilege 
be the offence complained of? There is pecu- 
liar violence done to the tendencies and inclina- 
tions of a large portion, perhaps of a majority, 
of the inhabitants of this country, in this specific 
project of reform. The evidence of statistics 
proves that the town population of the United 
States increases in a more rapid ratio than its 
agricultural population. This is known not to 
be due to the greater rapidity of increase of the 
native inhabitants of the towns; butis due to the 
migration of a large portion of those boru in the 
country to the cities; hence the general prefer- 
ence of the citizens of this country for the occu- 
pations of a city life is fully attested. This is a 
fact not to be denied; the tendency may be dan- 
gerous to the stability and morality of our social 
organization, and require to be checked, but the 
general tendency is certainly an indication of in- 
creasing wealth and advancing material pros- 
perity. It may be added, as is indeed sufficiently 
obvious, that this tendency is characteristic of 
the Northern rather than of the Southern States— 
and is accompanied, as it usually will be, by a 
more rapid development of aggregate produc- 
tion. The agricultural productions, manufac- 
tures, and commerce of Great Britain are much 
larger on a smaller area than those of France; 
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yet the agricultural portion of the population in, 
Great Britain bears a much smaller ratio to the | 
sum total of its inhabitants thau the similar ratio. 
which exists on the other side of the Channel. 

The inference is direct and plain—the diminution | 
of the agricultural with respect to the general | 
population, if not produced by artificial causes, 
and restrained within reasonable limits, is an evi- 
dence of the development of national wealth and 
production. Mr. Greeley’s Reform would there- 

fore reverse the natural order of society; it 
would do violence to the interests and feelings of 
a large proportion of the citizens, particularly in 
the Northern States, and would be calculated to 
check the advancement of national prosperity. 

But again, (for we have not yet approached 
the end of Mr. Greeley’s fallacies in respect to 
this proposal for Land Reform,) there is a most 
fatal delusion in the object for whose attainment 
these measures are devised. ‘The end aimed 
at, (Labour Reform) is at last to be reached*** 
by such a change in the Social condition of La- 
borers and in their relation to the soil, as will 
leave them really free to accept an offer of em- 
ployment, in view of all its conditions, or decline 
it.” (p. 30.) This would, indeed, be the Eman- 
cipation of Labour not merely from all restraints, 
but also from the habit of Labour. It would re- 
duce production. population, national wealth 
and comfort more rapidly than they were reduced 
in the West Indies by the Emancipation of the 
Blacks. We will consider briefly and in succes- 
sion a few of the fallacies involved in the con- 
templation of such an aim. 

The first fallacy is that men would labour at 
all, at any other occupation than the cultivation 
of the soil, under such circumstances. We have 
already adverted to the precarious and unprofita- 
ble character of agricultural production when all 
were supposed to be cultivators of the ground, 
and to this point we need not return. Butother 
labour would certainly, in this event. be neglected 
or declined in ninety-nine cases out of the hun- 
dred. The certainty, or supposed certainty of 
support from the soil would destroy the inclina- 
tion to accept other labour by weakening the 
conviction of its necessity. The consequence 
would be that the mass of the population which 
would otherwise have furnished an industrious la- 
bouring class, would become idle, disorderly, disso- 
Jute and reckless ;—they would prefer their squalid 
poverty to any species of continued and system- 
atic labour. The evidences in proof of this are 
numerous. We have seen even in this State a 
portion of the population assume this very char- 
acter in consequence of the readiness with which 
land may be obtained, and the singular facility 
of making a support from it. They will rarely 


they will not work continuously; they waste 
two-thirds of the day in idleness ; and what little 
work they do is done in a negligent and inefficient 
manner. The condition of the mass of the Irish 
population, partly in consequence of the infinite 
subdivision of land, is another illustration; and 
as Mr. Greeley rejoices so cordially in the recog- 
nition of his black brethren, we would refer him 
to the condition and characteristics of the free 
negroes in Hayti and the British West Indies, and 
the contrast between their present and past con- 
dition. 

The second fallacy committed, which should 
indeed have been mentioned first, is suppo- 
sing men under these circumstances would still 
consent to labour, the belief that they would 
labour as willingly, as well, or as efficiently as 
they now do. The requirements of the farm, 
however negligently attended to, would create 
such interruptions as would prevent steady and 
continuous labour at any thing else. Yet, with- 
out this, the absence of the favourable influence 
of routine and frequent repetition would destroy 
the inclination for other labour, and would cer- 
tainly annihilate that manual dexterity and edu- 
cated skill which spring from the recurrence of 
uniform operations. 

The third fallacy is that, in case he did work 
as steadily as before, the labourer would receive 
as much in the aggregate for his hired labour. 
The doctrine of political economy in this respect, 
is not the fruit of theoretical speculation, but is 
the simple registration of the unvarying testimony 
of history and experience. When a person has 
two employments, he either receives less for his 
services in each in proportion to the work done 
than if he had only one, orreceives its full value 
for one, and much less than the average price for 
that occupation which is merely an accessory 
employment. It is thus that the cheapness of 
Swiss production is explained, and also of all 
articles manufactured within the bosom of the 
family. ‘Ihese are not the principal or ostensible 
means of support, but only the sources of extra 
gains, and consequently their price is more easily 
and is habitually lowered by the indifference of 
purchasers and the eagerness but not necessity 
of sellers. Mr. Greeley's plan therefore for ren- 
dering the labourer independent of the employer 
of labour would censequently have only the re- 
sult of reducing still lower the value of the com- 
modity which he desired to raise. 

The fourth fallacy is that productive capital 
could be kept alive for the employment of such 
inefficient labour under this order of things. 

The fifth fallacy is that capital, if kept alive, 
would be devoted to production and the hire of 
labour, when the engagement and proceeds of 





work, unless paid for their labour in whiskey ; 


labour were so uncertain. 
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The sixth fallacy is that skill, science, indus- 


unreasonable and as impossible as it was for 


try, enterprize would not vanish like a dream of |the butcher to follow the recommendation of his 


the night under the operation of such a system. 

But we will not proceed, easy as it would be, 
with the enumeration of this lengthening series 
of fallacies. We have refrained from discussing 
the last three, and have touched very briefly on 
the others, because we were aware that the con- 
futation of error is endless, as like a noxious 
weed, each separate delusion has to be followed, 
and its roots traced and dug up, which work, if 
fully performed, would exceed not merely the 
limits of an essay, but the capacity of a volume. 
This is an advantage which error always pos- 
sesses, and which gives to it a plausibility and 
a currency which pass with many for the evi- 
dence of truth. A few words clearly and boldly 
spoken, with the assured confidence of enthusi- 
astic ignorance, may contain so much error and 
implant it so deeply, that a long and tedious ex- 
amination may be requisite to point out the na- 
ture of the delusion, the sources from which it 
springs, the causes which gild it with the sem- 
blance of truth, and administer at the same time 
by this exposition the needful correction. Weeds 
grow easily, they scarcely need to be planted, 
and ask no cultivation ; useful plants are of dif- 
ficult culture, and the most difficult part of the 
task is to clear away and eradicate the weeds 
which by their spontaneous growth or constant 
resurrection threaten to choke the better germs. 
We must be content to let Mr. Greeley have the 
full benefit of these peculiarities of error; we 
cannot follow his mistakes through all their ram- 
ifications ; our time forbids us even from exami- 
ning all the main shoots; but we trust that what 
is done effectually to a part may be considered 
as the proof of what might and ought to be done 
to the whole. Before leaving the popular mea- 
sure of Land Reform we would, however, add 
here, that Mr. Greeley and his compeers, in their 
projects of social amelioration, fall constantly 
into the convenient and credulous imagination, 
that all the existing conditions and phenomena 
of society, which are requisite for the favourable 
Operation and full fructification of their proposed 
amendments, would be preserved unchanged, 
and in their original vigour, notwithstanding the 
adoption of the fundamental changes advocated. 
But every existent system of society is in all its 
parts connected and bound up iuto one whole; 
and any radical change in one part must be ne- 
cessarily attended or followed by an equally 
radical change in all others. We cannot hack, 
and top, and trim the branches to suit our 
fancy, and expect what is left to continue the 
same as before. We cannot cancel one half, and 
ensure the vitality and existence of the other 
which we desire to leave untouched. This is as 





Hibernian adviser “ Kill only one half of your 
ox at a time—if you cannot sell the whole beef 
before it spoils!’ Mr. Greeley’s intimate ac- 


_quaintance with, and interest in, such affairs may 


enable him to appreciate the appositeness of this 
illustration. 

We pass to Mr. Greeley’s second proposed 
measure of relief—Labour Reform. We have 
had occasion to notice this so frequently already 
in connection with the examination of his first 
remedy, with which it is closely associated by 
him, that we need not dwell long upon it here. 
We agree with him in the main object which he 
seems desirous of accomplishing—the improve- 
ment of the condition of the labouring classes— 
though we reject almost entirely the modes by 
which he seek its attainment. And, indeed, we 
might make the remark general with respect to his 
whole work, and the aimsof the Socialist, except- 
ing of course the views expressed and the ends 
proposed in their declamations about the Slavery 
question. We desire as anxiously as themselves 
the realization of their general aims—the ameli- 
oration of the condition of the Labouring Classes 
in Europe and the Northern States, the re-or- 
ganization and re-invigoration of society; but 
we do not think that they proceed in the true 
course, and we see endless error in their plans, 
and searcely anything but evil results likely to 
flow from their adoption. In their thoughtless 
anxiety to reach at once a goal only dimly con- 
ceived and whose direction has not been accu- 
rately determined, they wander madly from the 
only true and safe paths, and plunge into dark 
thickets and unexplored regions, with the irra- 
tional confidence that they will ultimately arrive 
at the point, which ought to have been the point of 
destination, if they only keep on struggling 
through the night and gloom by which they are 
surrounded. They do not perceive that in this 
effort they carry along with them the old habi- 
tudes which have already proved so pernicious— 
that their new-fangled projects are only present 
errors pushed to a fatal extravaganee,—that they 
are attempting to combat the evils which have 
sprung from ‘selfishness and greed,” as Mr, 
Greeley himself notes, by rendering selfishness 
and greed more dominant and systematic than 
even now they are. ‘ Elles courent en aveugles 
a leur ruine imminente et inevitable, par le de- 
véloppement croissant, dans le bas peuple, du 
socialisme, du communisme et de toutes ces com- 
binaisons soi-disant démocratiques, qui ne sont 
réellement que des veritables combinaisons zooc- 
ratiques.”* We have quoted from one of the 
eccentric reformers of the day one of the few 


* Héené Wronski. Messianisme. tome i. p. 21. 
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passages in his elaborate and immense work to 
which we can assent. 

Before leaving this subject we pass to the de- 
velopment of Mr. Greeley’s views thereon con- 
tained in his Lecture on the Organization of La- 
bour.t The phrase we do not like, less on ac- 
count of any impropriety in itself, than on ac- 
count of its connection with the Communist the- 
ories of those who introduced it and gave it cur- 
rency. Yet we do recoguize most fully the ne- 
cessity of some alteration and systematic regu- 
lation of the condition of the Labouring Classes. 
Organization of Labour to all intents and pur- 
poses it necessarily must be, yet we object to the 
phrase, as the terms which are employed in lan- 
guage do not so much convey the strict aud lim- 
ted signification of their component words as the 
whole body of associations which may have been 
attached to them by their previous history and em- 
ployment. We have already expressed our aver- 
sion to the laissez-faire theory of government— 
it leaves the whole people to be hurried along in 
the direction determined by the dominant influ- 
ences. If those forces be favourable, the result 
is the most rapid attainment of the highest bene- 
fits; if they are known by experience to be per- 
nicious, it can only produce an equally rapid race 
to ruin. 


voyage. 


ther from her point of destination. 


ruin of the other. 


cendancy of a turbulent and plundering mob 


It is only where harmony exists between all the 
parts of the body politic that this procedure is 
safe and then it is eminently favourable to the 
development of material prosperity. Such we 
had believed to be the condition of society in 


the United States, with few and local exceptions 


Mr. Greeley thinks otherwise, and he is better 
acquainted with the condition of the North, if his 


judgment be not beguiled, than we pretend to be 


t Hints toward Reforms, pp. 179-205. 


It may be well when the wind blows 
fair to lash the tiller amidships and allow the ves- 
sel to be borne on by the prosperous gales and 
tides; but if the wind be foul, the rudder must 
be managed with constant care and attention, 
and the sails trimmed so as to take every possible 
advantage of the impelling force to speed her on 
as nearly as possible in the course proposed for the 
If under these circumstances we leave 
the vessel at the mercy of the storm, she can only 
scud before the gale, and wander further and fur- 
At a period 
when capital menaces the ruin of the Labouring 
Classes. the laissez-faire system of policy throws 
every advantage in favour of capital and against 
labour, and ensures the increase of the one to the 
At a time when a spirit of 
agrarian hostility to capital threatens the de- 
struction of national prosperity, the same course 
ensures the overthrow of property and the as- 


Our remarks are made especially with reference 
to European populations, but they are equally 
applicable to the Northern States, if their situa- 
tion is such as Mr. Greeley represents it to be, 
His criticisms in this Sixth Lecture we consider 
to be just in the main as applied to Europe, they 
may be equally just with respectto the North. Of 
one thing we are certain, that, as the constitu- 
tion of Northern Society is only the reflex of Eu- 
ropean, embodying many of its excellences and 
nearly all its vices, the time will come, if fitting 
precaution be not taken, when what is now true 
of the one will be equally true of the other. We 
think that what is imperative in the ove case will 
probably be expedient in the other. In one the 
re-organization of society, not merely the or- 
ganization of labour, is demanded in order to 
check the rapid accumulation of immense for- 
tunes and the increase of the powers of wealth, 
accompanied as these phenomena are with the 
growing destitution of the masses. In the other, 
where a wider field lies open for the acquisition 
of wealth, and the multiplication of wealth, 
which across the Atlantic requires two or three 
generations at least, may take place in a short 
life-time, it may be wise to adopt in time such 
provisions as will prevent the fearful ascendancy 
of mere wealth. But these measures should be 
only indirect, as there is time before us for the 
gradual operation of the change; abroad the 
the urgency of the crisis may demand direct 
prohibition; but such is certainly not the 
case here. Wherever it is practicable the 
silent, unnoted, and safe operation of gradual 
and natural change is to be preferred to the vio- 
lent reaction and consequent disturbance occa- 
sioned by direct legislation. ‘The dangers ap- 
prehended by Mr. Greeley are not to be averted 
by the special organization of one class so as to 
place it with a warlike and hostile front in array 
against the others, but by a general modification 
of the ruling tendencies of our civilization—the 
correction of the fatal excess of greed—and the 
diminution of those facilities for the acquisition 
of inordinate wealth which inflate large capitals, 
and take away every thing from the multitudes 
which have nothing. 

Mr. Greeley’s third Reform is the Industrial 
Education of the Poor with a view to render La- 
bour attractive. ‘This is so necessary a comple- 
ment of the proposal to emancipate all labour 
from the necessity of labouring that we might 
have included it in our notice of previous falla- 
cies. It forms, however, so prominent an ele- 
ment in Mr. Greeley’s speculations that we have 
thought it best to give it a separate though brief 
consideration. As kindred topics connected with 
it, we shall embrace in the same view also the 
Commencement Address on the Relations of 
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Learning to Labour,* and the lecture on Teach- 
ers and Teaching.t 

The general subject of the education of the) 
poor has occupied so fully the attention of states- 
men, philosophers, and stump orators of late 
years, that it can be in no respect attributed pe- 
culiarly to Mr. Greeley, and as it cannot form | 
any subject of disagreement with him, we may 
be dispensed from noticing it. Even the edu- 
cation of the poor for specific occupations and 
trades is no new proposal, and has been frequently 
made, with varying success, the subject of direct | 
experiment. Most occupations and trades are | 
indeed best acquired in the offices or under the 
superintendence of the masters similarly enga- 
ged; but the agricultural colleges of the conti- 
nent, the College of Mines at St. Petersburg, 
the Polytechnic School at Paris, the English, 
military, naval, and engineering schools, and the 
West Point Academy, which are all institutes 
for the preparation of young men for special em- 
ploymeuts, have been eminently successful. We 
have deemed it unnecessary to refer to the Medi- 
eal and Law Schools which have been in exist- 
ence from the days of Constantine. But we be- 
lieve the Socialists are entitled to the credit of 
first proposing to educate in such a way as to 
render hard work attractive. Yet if the labour- 
ing classes are to be emancipated from all the 
circumstances of their position which render la- 
bour a necessity, they will certainly be deprived 
of any adequate stimulus to labour, unless labour 
be rendered attractive. There is an unbroken 
coherence between all the parts of truth, and 
there is frequently an instinctive and unperceiv- 
ed dependence between the separate branches of 
error. Such is the case in the present instance. 
The emancipation of labour necessitates its con- 
version into an attractive occupation. But is 
this transmutation possible? We think not: 
All men, or nearly all, labour now in one form 
or another, whether they belong to the so-called 
labouring classes or not, but they labour in con- 
sequence of the urgent necessities of their con- 
dition. The lawyer or physician frequently la- 
bours more assiduously than any mechanic or 
day labourer. The work of the intellect is not 
lighter, less difficult, less exacting, harassing, or 
exhausting than the work of the hands, but more 
so. We have no doubt that Mr. Greeley led an 
easier and quieter life when he was a journeyman 
printer, than he does now when he is the Editor 
of that Abolition print, the New-York Tribune. 
Without the light of revelation we might have 
suspected that labour was in itself a curse, though 
the parent of many blessings; we might have 
discovered from history that the only tie which 


* Hints toward Reforms, iv. pp. 112-148 








bound the human family to labour was the con- 
viction that bread was only to be obtained by the 


sweat of the brow: we might have learnt from 
the study of the society around us, that man was 
retained at labour only by the original impulse of 
this necessity, by his solicitude for his children’s 
welfare, and by the stimulus of the artificial de- 
sires which sprung up beneath his feet at every 
step of his social advancement. But Mr. Gree- 
ley throws all this eviderfce aside. What has he 
to do with history? Why should his chimerical 
projects of reform be cramped and restricted by 
the teachings of experience and the lessons of 
the past, when the unfettered imagination can 
so lightly surmount all difficulties, and exercise 
so much more freely its wings in the buoyant air 
of an ideal atmosphere? A visionary, who sees 
‘‘no reason why the wildest dreams of the fa- 
natical believer in Human Progress and Perfecti- 
bility may not ultimately be realized,” (p. 45,)— 
who thinks that “there is no habitable portion 
of our globe where a thoroughly virtuous popula- 
tion might not reconstitute the Garden of Eden,” 
(p. 60,) and is a believer in not one, but many 
such populations:—who asserts that “half a 
century will suffice” to render “food as abun- 
dant and accessible as the common elements,” 
(p. 66 :)—who hopes that Sahara shall rejoice 
once more in verdure and fragrance. (p. 73) :— 
who fancies that “each human life might be a 
triumph, which angels would Jean from the skies 
delighted to witness and admire,” (p. 77) :—and 
who dreams of “a new and benignant Social 
Order, from which want and wo, fraud and wrong, 
discord and antagonism, shall be banished, and the 
highest attainable good of each member striven 
for and secured,” (p. 384) :—any one who puts 
all these Utopian reveries in his easy creed may 
believe that the poor can be so educated as to 
render labour less a duty and a necessity than an 
attraction, but to such must the church be limited. 
We cannot join the new faith: we do not live in 
Utopia, neither is our daily walk amid the clouds: 
we cannot shake off our conviction of the imper- 
fection, the frailty, the folly, the frequent iniquity 
of men; we have seen no prospect of the reali- 
zation of such bright visions either in the vicinity 
of the Tribune Office, or in any other part of the 
world; and we leave the dreamers of wild dreams 
to hope for attractive labour, while we painfully 
prosecute our own; they may assist Mr. Greeley 
to build castles in the air, and believe in the sub- 
stantial nothings of his dream, while we pass to 
the consideration of topics which are not directly 
refuted by their own absurdity. 

Mr. Greeley misconceives entirely the nature 
and requirements of learning and science, when 











t Hints toward Reforms, vii. pp. 205-231. 


he expects them to be sufficiently pursued by a 
labouring class, whether agricultural or not: To 
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increase the amount and character of the educa- 


from teachers, to which the demands on all other 


tion communicated to all is certainly desirable, | labourersare trifling. The interests of our coun- 


but it does not dispense with the necessity of a 
more highly educated class, who shall devote 


try, as of every country, require that the stand- 
ing of the great body of teachers should be raised, 


themselves exclusively to intellectual pursuits— | and their profits increased ; then a strict serutiny 


for without such exclusive study both science and | 


‘into their competency might be instituted, and 


learning must decline, and even their practical, the capacity, the knowledge, the zeal of the 


fruits must slowly wither away and die. 
are indeed notable exceptions: the elder Her- 
schel supported himself as an organist and teach- 
er of music; Benedict Spinoza by grinding opti- 
cal glasses: but the exception cannot be con- 
verted into the rule. The demands of modern 
science are so great as to require a long life for 
the mastery of a single department, and any 
considerable advancement of its frontiers. The 
ramifications of science are so various and ex- 
tensive as to exact the whole time of the most 
diligent student. If his time is to be occupied 
with attention te agriculture, or the provision of 
a maintenance by other bodily labour, he could 
never preserve nor increase his stores of know- 
ledge—nor, indeed, except in rare cases, could 
he accumulate them. “The wisdom of a 
learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure: 
and he that hath little business shall become wise. 
How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, 
and that glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen, 
and is occupied in their labours, and whose talk 
is of bullocks? He giveth his mind to make 
furrows ; and is diligent to give the kine fodder,” 
&e., &c. The accomplishment of Mr. Gree- 
ley’s aims would necessarily result in the rapid 
decline and ultimate overthrow of all learning 
and science, and the certain decay of that large 
portion of our modern civilization which is due 
to the advancement already made and daily con- 
tinued in the intellectual cultivation of the world. 
Instead of building up and diffusing knowledge, 
he is undermining it. 

It is an inconsistency not altogether surprising 
to us, that Mr. Greeley, who is anxious to extend 
the benefits of education to all classes as a means 
of improving their condition, should nevertheless 
propose to render still less favourable than it is 
at present, the condition of that body which is 
to be the instrument in communicating these ad- 
vantages. Many of our teachers may be incom- 
petent and imperfectly educated, but their re- 
wards, whether as regards their pecuniary profits 
or their social advantages, are certainly scanty 
enough. It will not tend to increase their prep- 
aration for their holy office, to exact of them 
labours beyond those required of any other la- 
bourers, and yet reduce the profits already too 
low. Besides the painful acquisition, and still 
more painful communication of knowledge to 
unwilling recipients, a steady moral excellence, 
and through intellectual training are required 


regular literary training. 





There | class of instructors might be gradually elevated 


to the very highest point which could be required 
for the fullest efficiency. But Mr. Greeley has a 
crotchet in his head: he has conceived a vague 
distinction, which he fancies to be valid, between 
the classes which work almost exclusively with 
their hands, and those which employ principally 
intellectual labour ; and while he would monop- 
olize, if he could, every advantage for the former, 
he would war upon the latter as not belonging to 
what he supposes to be the great body of labour- 
ers. He probably underrates the value of in- 
struction and overrates the sufficiency of self 
education :—it is the common error of men so 
unfortunate as not to have had the benefits of 
Mr. Greeley indulges 
in the vulgar hostility to Classical studies, like 
most persons who know nothing about them, and 
gives as a reason for his opposition to classical 
antiquity, that History “has borne down to us 
only or mainly its bloody aspect.” (p. 70.) We 
have no very high opinion of Hamilton College, 
where this Address was delivered, but such a 
speech was peculiarly unfortunate in the pres- 
ence of the Faculty and Students of any Col- 
lege, for they must have remembered, if he had 
forgotten or been ignorant of it, that from that 
same classical antiquity had come down to us 
Grammar, Philosophy, Science, Oratory, Poetry, 
Politics, Law, Art and Architecture. It is only 
a very minute portion of the remains of Ancient 
learning that is in any respect concerned with 
the bloody aspect of the ancient nations. But 
Mr. Greeley'’s ostentation of learning in regard 
to things modern, is equally unlucky. He says, 
‘‘we know well who first compounded Gunpow- 
der, where Cannon were first used, and when 
the Bayonet was invented.” (p.71.) The lat- 
ter is indeed conjectured with probable truth; 
but all the researches of Medieval antiquarians 
have not been able to determine either of the 
two former facts. Gunpowder was in use two 
hundred years before the time of Berthold 
Schwarz, to whom it is vulgarly attributed,* and 
the first use of Cannon in Europe, is still a dis- 
puted and undiscovered question. A person who 
talks so rashly, and with such pretence to know- 
ledge about matters with which he is wholly un- 
acquainted, is not entitled to be our guide in criti- 
cizing present modes of education or devising 


* Humboldt. Cosmos. Vol. ii., p. 221. 
thorized English Edition. 
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new ones. Yet even from Mr. Greeley’s errors or impelled them into false and purely mercenary 
in regard to this subject, from his vague and channels. It is true, indeed, that at this time 
chaotic glimpses of truth, perhaps valuable truths there are manifested the first signs of a healthy 
may be suggested to those who are willing to reaction in Europe ; and that this blighting ten- 
winnow the wheat from the chaff, and are able dency, so far as it exists in thiscountry, is almost 
to discover the practical good which may be at- entirely confined to the Northern and Western 
tainable through the dense mists of misconcep-| States of the Union. The sparse population, 
tion and confusion by which it is surrounded and the agricultural life, and the distinction of races 
obscured. We are willing to admit that by such in the South liberate them in great measure from 
something may be learnt even from Mr. Greeley. such grievous and imminent perils. 

In connection with this subject, Mr. Greeley| The Three Reforms, with their dependent top- 
makes a remark which is too important to be ics, to which we have devoted so much space, 
passed by altogether without notice, yet we can-|embrace the sum and substance of nearly all 
not give to it that consideration to which it is that is important or has any impress of original- 
entitled. He says: “The simple truth is that ity in Mr. Greeley’s speculations. From them 
the Intellectual Culture of our age has outgrown he passes to the advocacy of a scheme by which 
its Physical and Social Progress, creating anar-|he thinks they can be most effectually carried 
chy and confusion.” (p. 82.) This is not the out, and many other incidental advantages se- 
first time that the doctrine has been presented, ‘cured. This is Fourierite Association, * in which 
nor is it altogether true as here expressed, yet it|rests his hope of a better day at hand, for the 
may afford material for much and valuable re- | down-trodden millions,” (p. 40.) and is follow- 
flection. It is stated with much greater accura-|ed by an imaginary sketch of a hopeful Pha- 
cy and fulness by both Comte and Wronski, and Janx in Wisconsin or Michigan, which surmounts 
is acutely analyzed by them in its causes and or avoids all difficulties as easily as an Amadis 
consequences, and to them we would refer Mr. | de Gaul. 

Greeley for many new views eveu in regard to} The objections to the Phalanx are innumera- 
his own supposed originalities. The error of the | ble, but we are not disposed to occupy the pages 
age is not so much the excess of intellectual cul- | more especially devoted to Mr. Greeley with a 
ture as its improper character and direction. | description of the general subject of Fourierism. 
Our Physical and Social, or rather our Social |We would only refer with cordial approbation to 
and Political necessities have certainly outgrown ithe concluding seutences of the first paper which 
the limits within which our. Intellectual culture | has detained us so long. 

is available for the ministration of adequate sat-| The Lecture on the Actual and the Ideal con 
isfaction. ‘The undue admiration for intellectual |tains several sensible suggestions, and many no- 
power and achievements is no less a character-|ble sentiments floating in an immense wash of 
istic disease of the Nineteenth Century, than the |fustian rhetoric. The same remark may be ap- 
inordinate appetite for pecuniary gain; and one | plied to the Lecture on Human Life—but for this 
of the most significant symptoms of the times is|the Author has offered his apologies. To the 
the complete conversion of nearly all science and| Lecture on the Formation of Character, we 
learning into the mere tools of pecuniary aggran- | cheerfully accord our unqualified approbation :— 
dizement. Mr. Greeley complains that Capital | there is indeed but one word in the whole to which 
has monopolized Land, Labour and Machinery,|we would object, and that relates to a subject 
buta much more fatal calamity is that it has suc-| which we are glad to exclude from the present 
ceeded in monopolizing and debasing literary |notice. This Lecture urges such high and holy 
' and scientific pursuits also. There would not be |truths, in a manner so manly and so sensible— 
so much reason for complaining of this, if it|with such an elevated tone of lofty feeling, that 
were only attended with the improvement of the | we pass it by without question, commending it 
condition of the masses. But it is not so: Capi-|to the thoughtful study of those who refuse as 
tal has obtained already, or is daily obtaining | well as of those who espouse Mr. Greeley’s theo- 
more and more the possession of all the instru-|jries. We can forgive much, and overlook much 
ments of pecuniary gain: daily the facilities of |in the heretic who has prominently asserted in a 
improving their condition are more and more |self-seeking, Mammon-worshipping age the price- 
withdrawn from the poorer classes: and this |less truth, that “the true deduction of far-seeing 
double movement, if not checked and controlled, | wisdom, imports that virtue in itself and for 
must ultimately result in the complete disrupture | itself, is the most desirable thing, above all con- 
of society, and the ruin of that very capital|sequences, aside from all results, spurning all 
which, in its selfish blindness, has been the main-| mercenary calculations of profit and logs.” (p. 
spring of disaster, and has paralysed the ener-|101.) It is an old truth, old as the Hebrew pro- 
gies of all the higher and nobler faculties of men, |phets, and heathen sages, but it has been very 
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diligently shuffled aside in our day and genera- 
tion, and we applaud the political speculator 
who again presses it into notice, and endeavours 
to stamp it once more upon the hearts of the 
people. Such sentiments may counterbalance 
in a great measure even the social delusions with 
which they are mingled. 

We will here end our examination. We have 
extended our remarks much beyond what we 
designed, and far beyond what is appropriate to 
the pages of a monthly periodical. Yet we have 
left the greater part of Mr. Greeley’s work un- 
noticed, and have touched lightly only on the 
more prominent topics. These are, however, 
so immediately connected with the well-being of 
society, and the practical concerns of daily life, 
that we hope the importance of correcting plau- 
sible and proselyting delusions on such subjects, 
will atone for the length of our criticism. We 
have found much to blame and condemn, but we 
have cheerfully praised where we could. We 
have endeavoured to treat Mr. Greeley’s errors 
with a kindly impartiality, suffering ourselves not 
to be seduced by the numerous temptations pre- 
sented by his many rash, loose, and superficial 
statements. We have purposely refrained from 
dwelling on his Abolitionism, and his repetition 
of old errors in regard to other parts of Politi- 
cal Economy we have passed by almost with- 
out allusion. The great fundamental delusion 
of Fourierism, which invited a caustic refuta- 
tion, we have barely alluded to : notwith- 
standing Mr. Greeley owns his proclivity to 
its errors to be so great that he says, “if I were 
to attempt alove-story, I have no doubt it would 
insensibly grow into a socialist harangue ora 
dissertation on the causes and cure of human 
destitution.” (p. 385.) But we were anxious 
to meet and check specific, plausible schemes of 
error, and were unwilling to impair the force of 
our criticism by yielding to any thing which might 
seem to spring merely from prejudice. Nor could 
we refuse altogether charity and indulgence to 
one who had recalled the attention of men to 
“‘an unexplored continent of duty,” (p. 389.) 
and urged its assiduous cultivation. Still we 
cannot but renew the expression of our regret 
that Mr. Greeley should have thought it neces- 
sary to agitate prematurely and without sufficient 
study and preparation these great social problems 
which are convulsing Europe; and that instead 
of patiently availing himself of the favoured con- 
dition of our land to pursue the diligent investi- 
gation of the phenomena of society and the ap- 
plicability of remedies, he should 


In midst of health imagine a disease ; 
Take pains contingent mischiefs to foresee ; 


and press with an urgency wholly unbefitting the 





time, the place, and the occasion, those revolu- 
tionary and disorganizing measures, which, if 
adopted in the manner proposed by him, could 
only inflame still more the social fever of Europe, 
and force our condition unnecessarily into a state 
of evil approximating to the present misery 
abroad. Slow and gradual reform may be ex- 
pedient and requisite, but such a dissolution of 
modern society and upturning of the whole edi- 
fice, could only be productive of inestimable ca- 
lamity. We take our leave of Mr. Greeley by 
commending to him the words of a great poet, 
who had lived through, and witnessed the afflic- 
tions of a revolution: 


All other errors but disturb a state, 

But innovation is the blow of Fate. 

If ancient fabrics nod, and threat to fall, 

To patch their flaws and buttress up the wall— 
Thus far ’tis duty ; but here fix the mark ; 
For all beyond it is to touch the ark. 

To change foundations, cast the frame anew, 
Is work for rebels who base ends pursue ; 

At once divine and human laws control, 

And mend the parts by ruin of the whole. 
The tampering world is subject to this curse, 
To physic their disease into a worse. 





ALETHE. 


The summer sun hath sunk 

Behind the purple mountain, 
The panting stag hath drunk 

His fill at the flashing fountain, 
The mingled songs that rise, 

From plain and dusky vale, 
Seem telling to the skies 

A grateful tale, 

Of Labor done 

And joy begun. 


The various ways of life seem pleasant, 
And dear alike to all, 

From the homely hut of the happy peasant 
To the Peer in his palace hall ; 

For each hath some loved one to love him, 
And Love hath but one measure, 

And to pine and sigh for things above him 
The lowly hath little leisure. 


Where Love is there is bliss, 
And Love is everywhere, 
From the topmost peaks that kiss 
The clouds where the Eagles pair, 
To the deepest tangled glen, 
Where flits the tiny wren. 


Love dwelleth with the high and low, 
Wherever winds and waters flow, 
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In forest or in bower, 
In climes of eternal ice and snow 

And where the tropic flower 
Breathes perfume o’er the Ocean Isles 
That bask in Summer’s endless smiles, 
And bathe in showers of shattered spray, 
Air-wafted from each shell-strown bay, 
Bright coral reef and gleaming shore, 
Where murmurs the surf-voice evermore. 


Love made—Love rules the universe— 
Of all the great beginning— 

A blessing to the good—a curse 
To none except the sinning, 

Who to their own or others hurt 

His pure and spotless truth pervert. 


True Love is truest life, 
The Godhead’s very breath— 
But malice, hate and strife, 
Sin, misery and death 
In darkness dwell apart, 
Far from the purer heart, 
Which beats in peace and charity 
With all beneath the canopy ; 
And as with Love all things begun, 
So shall they die when Love is done. 


Some dainty Spirit swayeth 
The corner of yon curtained cloud, 

And now it downward strayeth, 
A kind, sweet Elf, not overproud, 

To sport awhile in mirth, 
Upon the lowly earth. 

It biddeth the snowy sail unfurl 

Its white wings o’er the sea, 
And gently tosseth back the curl 

That falleth loose and free, 
From beauty’s brow, o’er beauty’s cheek 
To swelling bosoms proud or meek. 
It loiters where the rivulet singeth 

To blue-eyed violets its song, 
Which sweetly musical, merrily ringeth 

As the water nymph runneth along, 
From pebble to pebble, through ripple and pool, 
Now baring her bosom, so bright and cool, 
To the dewy glance of the twilight sky, 
Which peereth down with a loving eye: 


But who is he who drinketh 
Deep draughts of love from the evening breeze ? 
And who is he who thinketh 
Such high fantastic thoughts as these? 
No peer is he, nor peasant, 
Of high nor low degree, 
Yet life to him is pleasant 
Who now remembers thee, 
At eventide, 
His spirit bride 
By the blue gushing stream, 
And weaveth into a dream 
The memory of thy glorious tress, 
And all thy dark-eyed loveliness. 


W. M.R. 
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ACT II.—SCENE I. 


Scene : Missouri. The Cottage of Norman Maurice. 
Eater N. Maurice and Clarice. 


Clarice. Oh! Norman, this is happiness. 
Maurice. ’Tis more,— 


| Security in happiness. Our blossoms 


Fear not the spoiler. On your cheek the roses 

Declare a joyous presence in the heart, 

That makes our cottage bloom. 
Clarice. You triumph too, 

In favor as in fortune. On all sides 

I hear your name reéchoed with a plaudit, 

That fills my bosom with exulting raptures 

I never knew before. 
Maurice. Ah! this is nothing, 

Dear heart, to the sweet peace that crowns our dwelling, 

And tells us, though the tempest growls afar, 

Its thunders strike not here. The fame I covet 

Is still in tribute subject to your joys; 

And these, secure—you, happy in my bosom, 

My pride forgets its aim! Ambition slumbers 

Nor makes me once forgetful of the rapture, 

That follows your embrace. [Knock without. 
Clarice. The widow Pressley. 
Maurice. Quick, welcome her.—Poor woman, we will 

save her. 
Clarice. 1 joy to hear you say so.—Come in, madam. 
[Enter Widow Pressley and Kate. 
Maurice. Welcome, dear madam; you must needs be 
anxious, 

But still be hopeful. I have brought the action, 

And doubt not, from my study of your case, 

That we shall gain it—put the usurper out, 

And win you back some portion of your wealth. 

The truth is on our side,—the evidence 

Sustains your claim most amply. We shall gain it! 
Widow. Alas! sir, but the power of this bad man 


Maurice. Need not be powerful here. 

Widow. You know it not;— 
His wealth, his violence— 

Maurice. Will scarce prevail. 


Widow. He buys or bullies justice at his pleasure ; 
No lawyer here would undertake my case 
Lest he should lose a friend or make a foe ; 
And thus for fifteen years. 


Maurice. He buys not me, 


And scarce will profit by an insolence, 





That hopes to bully here. 
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Widow. Oh! sir, I tremble 
And cannot help but doubt. I know your talents ; 
All people speak of them,—and yet I fear! 
With hopes so often lifted and defeated 
How should I dream of better fortune now. 
The widow and the orphan find small favour, 
In struggle with the strong and selfish man, 
And this success you promise — 
Maurice. None may take 
The sovereign accent from the lip of fate 
And say, this thing is written certainly— 
But if I err not, madam,—better promise 
Of the clear dawn and the unclouded sunshine, 
Ne’er waited on the night. I trust the Jury. 
They have no fears to nurse, and seek no favor 
As do that class of men, the mean ambitious 
Who, for the lowly greed of appetite, 
Or hungering for a state they never merit 
Cringe with a servile zeal to wealth and numbers, 
And nothing show but baseness as they rise. 
My faith is in the people. 
Widow. Mine in you, sir. 
Maurice. I will deserve yourconfidence. This person, 
Who robb’d you of your fortune, would but vainly 
Attempt to bully me. Iam no bully, 
But something have I in my soul that strengthens 
Its courage, when the insolent would dare 
Usurp the right that I am set to guard. 
Be hopeful, madam. Take no care for the morrow, 
Though with the morrow our great trial comes, 
God and his angels keep the innocent, 
And in his own good season, will redress 
Their many wrongs with triumph. 
Widow. Sir, I thank you;— 
And this poor child, the child of bitterness, 
If not of wrath, shall bless you in her prayers, 
That nightly seek her mother in the heavens ! 
Maurice. [kissing the child.] Your name is Kate, 
you tell me—a sweet name! 
Well, pray for us to-night, Kate. With the morrow, 
If my heart’s hope do not decieve my heart, 
Your prayers shall all be answer’d. I'll think of her, 
And of her sweet and innocent face to-morrow, 
When striving with her enemy. 
Child. 
As if you were my father. 
Widow. She has none, sir. 
Maurice. Losing or winning, daughter, still in me, 
Look for a father who will cherish you. 
Widow. Farewell, good sir, [have not words to thank 
you. 
Maurice. You havea heart that overflows with speeech, 
And swells into your eyes! No more, dear madam, 
Be hopeful and be happy. [Exeunt widow and child. 
We must guin it. 
The proofs are clear—I cannot doubt the issue,— 
And still a prescient something at my heart, 
Awakes its triumph with assuring accents 
That never spoke in vain. But what are these. 
[Enter Col, Mercer and Col. Brooks. 
Welcome gentlemen. 
Mercer. We trust, sir, that you see in us your friends. 
Maurice. Such, since our brief acquaintance you have 
seemed sir, 
And mine’s a heart preferring to confide, 
Taat still would rather suffer wrong of faith, 
Than not believe in man. 


Mercer. You'll find us true ;— 
And thus it is, that, sure of our good purpose, 
We come to counsel with you as a friend. 


I'll pray, sir, 








Maurice. To this, sirs, 1 say welcome once again. 
Brooks. We do regard you, sir, as one toserve us,— 
In public matters. From our knowledge of you, 
We've said among our friends, this is our man; 
And looking still to you to serve our people, 
We hear with grief that you are in a peril 
Whose straits, perchance, you know not. 
Maurice. Peril, sir. 
Brooks. You have brought action for the widow Press- 
ley, 
For the recovery of a large possession, 
Withheld by Colonel Blasinghame— 
Maurice. *Tis true, sir, 
Mercer. You do not know this man. 
Maurice. I’ve heard of him. 
Mercer. Butnot that he is one whom men find prudent 
To pass with civil aspect, nor confront 
With wrath or opposition. He has power, 
Such as few men possess, or dare contend with— 
Has wealth in great abundance—is perhaps, 
Most fearless and most desperate in battle, 
Who better loves the conflict with his fellow 
Than any gifts that peaceful life could bring. 
Endow’d with giant strength and resolution, 
And such a shot from five to fifteen paces 
As still to shatter, waving in the wind, 
The slenderest wand of willow. 
Maurice. Famous shooting! 
Brooks. It were not wise to wake his enmity: 
We look to you to serve our cause in Congress !— 
Make him your foe, and he opposes you, 
His wealth—his popularity—the terrors, 
His very name provokes,—all leagued against you, 
You still a stranger. 
Maurice. Patiently, I hear, 
And though I feel not like solicitude 
With that you show for me, am grateful for it! 
And now, sirs, let us understand each other: 
I am a man who in pursuit of duty 
Will hold no parley with that week day prudence 
Which teaches still how much a virtue costs. 
Of this man, Blasinghame, I’ve heard already ,— 
Even as you both describe him. It would seem, 
Lest I should fail in utter ignorance, 
He took a patient trouble on himself, 
To school me in his virtues. Read thisletter. [gives letter. 
Mercer. His hand!—his signature! 
Brooks. Itis. 1 know it. [they read. 
Maurice. Well, gentlemen, you see it written there, 
What are my dangers, if I dare to venture 
This widow’s cause against him. Favor me, 
And read the answer which has just been written. 
Mercer, {reads aloud.] Sir :—The suit of Pressley vs 
Blasinghame will be prosecuted to conclusion without re- 
gard to consequences, with the best strength and abilities 


of Norman Maurice. 
Maurice. It is brief, sir. 
Mercer. Too brief. 
Brooks. Tis a defiance! 


Maurice. ’Twas meant so, gentlemen. I am a man, 
Or lam nothing! This poor widow’s cause, 

The very insolence of this Blasinghame, 

Has made my own! [I'll die for it if it need be. 
Mercer. Art principled ’gainst the duel ? 
Maurice. Rather ask, 
If, when my enemy takes me by the throat, 

I do oppose him with an homily. 

No man shall drive me from society, 

I take the laws I find, of force, and use them, 

For my protection and defence, as others 





Employ them for assault. 
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Mercer. You’ve practised then ? 
Maurice. Never shota pistol. 

Brooks. Nor rifle? 

Maurice. Scarcely ! 

Mercer. You are very rash, sir! 

Maurice. Ay! but rashness, sir, 


Becomes a virtue in a case like this, 

And the brave heart, untaught in human practice, 
Finds good assurance from another source 

That prompts its action right—This letter’s written 
And goes within the hour. Let Blasinghame 
Chafe as he may, and thunder to the terror, 

Of those who have no manhood in themselves, 

He thunders at these portals still in vain! 

To morrow comes the trial—after that !— 

But let the future wear what look it may, 

I'll find the heart to meet it—as a man! 


Mercer. Then you are firm? 

Maurice. As are the rocks, 
In conflict with the sea. 

Mercer. We joy to find you thus! 


We'll stand by you through danger to the last. 
Brooks. Ay, Maurice, we are with you. 
Maurice. Friends, your hands! 
I am not used to friendship but I love it, 
As still a precious gift, vouchsafed by heaven, 
Next best to love of woman! For this danger,— 
Fear nothing! we shall ’scape it! Nay, ’twill give us, 
Or Truth is not of God, new plumes for triumph. 


SCENE II. 


The law office of Richard Osborne. Osborne discovered 
writing. To him enter Warren. 


Warren. We're on the track at last. Look at that 
letter ; 
It comes from our old comrade, Harry Matthews, 
And tells us miracles of Norman Maurice !— 
Our worthy cousin has the rua of fortune ;— 
She seems to crown him with her richest favors, 
As some old bawd, grown hacknied in the market, 
Adopts a virgin passion in her dotage, 
And yields to her late folly, all the profits 
That followed the old vice. He’s growing finely, 
But I shall dock his feathers. 
Osborne. [reading.]} In Missouri. 
Warren. Ay!— 
In St. Louis, that great western city, 
Our worthy cousin, Norman, has grown famous; 
You read what Matthews writes? In one short twelve- 


month 
He springs above all shoulders. 
Osborne. I look’d for it! 


He’s not the man whom fortune can keep under. 
Warren. What! you forget our precious document. 
Osborne. You will not use it now? 

Warren. Ah! will I not then? 

If ever useful, now’s the right time for it! 

See you not that he rises like an eagle, 

Already is in practice with the ablest, 

With popular favor without working for it, 

And stands i’ the way of better politicians. 

They fit his name to music for bad singers, 

To whom none listen save at suffrage time ;— 

We'll spoil thie song for him. 


That, over all, conspicuous in my hate, 

This minion of Fortune stands. His better luck 

Hath robbed me of a prize which most I treasured ; 

His better genius trampled mine to dust,— 

Humbled my pride when atits height, and crushed me, 

Until I learned to loathe myself, as being 

So feeble in his grasp. 

Osborne, He curses you no longer! 

Warren. CanI forget the past? This memory 

Becomes a part of the nature o’ the man, 

And of his future makes fearful aspect, 

Unless he cures its hurts. My path is where 

My enemy treads in triumph! I shall seek it, 

And ’twill be hard if hate, well leagued with cunning, 

Is baffled of his toil. I seek St. Louis! 

Osborne. Beware! You'll make him desperate! 

Warren. I hope so ! 

Osborne. It brings its perils withit! Norman Maurice 

Will rend his hunter!— 

Warren. If he be not wary! 

But fear you nothing. You shall go with me, 

And see how deftly, with what happy art, 

I shall prepare the meshes for my captive. 

Osborne. Me! go with you?—and wherefore 7 

Warren. A small matter!— 

While I shall drive the nail, you'll clinch the rivet. 

I’d have you there to prove this document! 

Osborne. Spare me this, Warren! 

Warren. I can spare you nothing. 

Osborne. 1 donot hate thisman! He hath not wrong’d 
me, 

Cross’d not my path, nor with a better fortune, 

Won from me aught I cherish’d. 

Warren. Enough! Enough!— 
Me hath he robb’d and wrong’d—me hath he cross’d— 
His better fortune still a fate to mine !— 

My injury is yours! You love me, Osborne,— 
Will do the thing that I regard as needful, 

The more especially as you have secrets, 

No less than Norman Maurice. We shall go, 
Together, as I fancy, to St. Louis! 

Osborne. This is mere tyranny, Warren. 

Warren. Very like it! 
Guilt ever finds its tyrant in its secret, 

And twin’d with every crime the accuser stands, 
Its own grim shadow, with the scourge and torture. 
Osborne. A dark and damnable truth! Would I had 
perish’d 
Ere I had fallen and follow’d, as you bade me! 

Warren. Spare you to cheat a troubled conscience, 
And to your preparations. By the morrow, 

We'll be upon the road. 


Osborne. But for these papers! 
Warren. Confound the papers! They will wait 
for us, 
But opportunity never! Get you ready, 
And hush all vain excuses. If my sway 
Be something tyrranous, it hath its profits :— 
Be you but true, and from the Egyptian spoil, 
There shall be still sufficient for your toil. 
[Exit Warren, 
Osborne. I’m chain’d to the stake! He hath me in 
his pow’r!— 
How truly hath he pictured my estate ;— 
Thus he who doth a deed of ill in youth, 
Raises a ghost no seventy years can lay! 
I must submit; yet following still his lead, 





Osborne. What would you do?— 
Warren. Thou art dull. Dick Osborne! Have I yet 
to tell you, 


Pray Providence for rescue, ere too late— 
’Tis providence, alone, may baffle fate! 
| [Exit Osborne. 
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SCENE III. 


The house of Mrs. Jerras inWa!nut Street. Enter Mrs. 
J. and Robert Warren. 


Mrs. J. Art sure of what you tell me? 
Warren. Never doubt it!— 
Matthews, who writes me, is an ancient friend 
Who knows this Maurice well. He sees him often, 
Though it would seem that Maurice knows not him. 
His rising fortunes favor you! ’T were well 
You sought your niece. You are her kinswoman,— 
The nearest,—and the loss of all your fortune, 
By failure of the Bank— 
Mrs. J. But Maurice likes me not! 
Warren. Natural enough! You still opposed his 
passion ; 
But things are altered now. You've but to show him 
*T was for your niece’s good, in your best judgment, 
That you denied his suit. But, go to her;— 
He’s doing well—is popular—grows wealthy, 
And now that Fortune looks, with smiles, on him, 
He well may smile ou you! You'll live with them, 
And we shall meet there. 
Mrs. J. 


We? Meet? 

Warren, Did I not love her? 
Mrs. J. Ah!— 
Warren. And should he die ?—Should accident, or— 
Mrs. J. I see! I see! 

‘arren. You are my friend, and you will show her— 
Mrs, J. Ah! trust me, Robert Warren— 
Warren. That’s enough! 


We understand each other. You will go,— 
Her only kinswoman, to seek her out. 
You have but her in the world! Say you have err’d; 
It was because you loved her that you strove, 
’Gainst one, who, whatsoe’er his worth and talent, 
Was not o’erbless’d by Fortune! He may frown, 
But cannot well deny you; and, for Clarice— 
She will not. sure, repel her mother’s sister. 

Mrs. J. Viigo! 1 need the succour of my kindred. 

Warren. We'll meet then; but you will not know me 

there ! 
*Tis not my policy to vex mv rival, 
Provoke suspicion, move hi. ,ealousy, 
Or startle her by any bold renewal, 
Of pleadings late denied. Should you discover 
That he who, in their presence, stands before you, 
Is other than he seems, you will know nothing, 
Since that may spoil your game as well as mine. 

Mrs. J. You are a deep one! 

Warren. When I have your counsel ! 
This Maurice thought but humbly of your judgment ; 
He knew you not as I do. He was blinded 
By his own proud conceit and arrogance, 

And held himself an oracle. ”"T'were wise 
If still vou suffer’d him to fancy thus— 
Check’d him in nothing—never counsell’d him— 
For still | know he holds your wisdom cheaply, 
And scorns the experience which might rise against 
His own assured opinion. Such a person 
Needs but sufficient chord— 
Mrs. J. And he shall have it! 
Warren. YV'll seek your counsel soon, and you shall 
teach me 
What is our proper action. You will find me 
More ready to confide in your experience, 
Than him whose cunning seem’d to bafile it. 
Farewell then, madam, ‘till we meet again. 


Mrs. J. Farewell, sir! A most excellent young man! 
This Maurice shall not carry it at will,— 

He scorns me,—does he? He shall feel me still. 

[Exit Mrs. J. 


SCENE IV. 


The Hall in the Cottage of Norman Maurice. Time— 
midnight. Enter Maurice in night-gown, as just start- 
ed from his couch. His hair dishevelled—his manner 
wild and agitated—his whole appearance that of a man 
painfully excited and distressed. 


Maurice. That I should be unmann’d! That a mere 
dream, 
The blear and frightful aspects of a vision, 
Should rouse me to such terror,—shake my soul 
From the strong moorings of a stead fast will, 
And drive it, a mere wreck, upon the seas, 
No hand upon the helm. Ah! my Clarice. 
[Enter Clarice. 

Clarice. My husband— 
Maurice. 1 would thou had’st not seen me thus, Cla- 
rice. 

What means this terror—wherefore didst thou 
ery 1 

Maurice. Surely I did not. 

Clarice. Yes, a terrible shriek, 
As one who rushes desperate on his foe! 

Maurice. No mortal foe has ever from my lips, 
Sleeping or waking, forced acknowledgment, 
That humbles me like this— 


Clarice. 


Clarice. What dost thou mean? 
What fear? 
Maurice. What answer shall I make to thee, 


How tell thee, my Clarice, twas a mere dream, 
That filled me with that agonizing fear, 
Whose shriek thou heard’st. Yet such a dream, my wife, 
As still pursues me with its fearful forms, 
And shakes me still with terror. Thata man, 
Conscious of strength and will, with conscience free, 
Should in the mere disorder of his blood, 
In midnight sleep, feel all his soul unsinew’d, 
And sink into the coward. 
Clarice. Thou art none! 
Maurice. Yet such a vision—and methinks I see!— 
Hist,—is there nothing crawling by the hearth, 
Crouching and winding, and with serpent folds, 
Preparing its dread venom. 
Clarice. There is nothing, husband— 
The hearth holds only the small jar of flowers. 
Maurice. The reptile ever seeks such crouching place, 
And garbs his spotty hide with heedless blossoms, 
That knows not what they harbor. Fling it hence! 
’T was on the hearth it crouch’d. But hear me, wife, 
Thatdream! ’Twas of a serpent on our hearth, 
Thou heedless, with thy face upon the flowers, 
Disposing them for show. Unseen and slow, 
And thou, meanwhile was sleeping. I beheld, 
It coil around me with its mazy folds, 
Even at the moment when the reptile’s fang 
Was darting at thy cheek! ’Twas then I shriek’d 
And rush’d upon the monster thus, and smote,— 
[Dashing the vase to pieces. 
Heedless of every sting, I trampled it, 
But even as it writhed beneath my heel, 
Methought, it lifted up a human face 





[Exit Warren. 
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Clarice. What a dream! 
Maurice. 1 cannot shake it off. Dids’t hear a sound, 
Most like a hiss ? 
Clarice. Nay, nay! twas but a dream! 
Come—come to bed. 
Maurice. Why should I dream of him? 
Clarice. You think of him perchance. 
Maurice. And as a reptile! 
The terrible image still before me crawls— 
Oh! that I might with but a bound and struggle, 
Though still at life’s worst peril, trample him! 
Clarice. Yet wherefore ? 
Maurice. These are instincts of the soul, 
That have a deep and true significance, 
And, though no more in danger from his malice, 
] feel within me that he works unsleeping, 
In venomous toils against me. 
Clarice. But in vain. 
Come, Norman, come to bed. You frighten me. 
Maurice. Forgive me! There! I have thee at my 
lips 
I strain thee to my bosom with a joy 
That leaves no rapture wanting—yet methinks 
I hear a sound of hissing, and still see 
Glimpses of folding serpents that behind 
Crawl after us— 
Clarice. My Norman! 
Maurice. I grieve thee ! 
I will forget this vision, in the blessing 
This grasp makes real to rapture. Let us in. 
[He folds his arm about her, and they leave the apart 
ment, he still looking behind him suspiciously—she look- 
ing up at him. 


SCENE V. 


The edge of a wood. A cottage in the distance. Enter 
Robert Warren, Osborne,and Harry Matthews. The 
former disguised with false hair, whiskers, &c. 


Matthews. [pointing to cottage,] 'There,—we may see 
it now! 
Warren. There, then, he harbours ? 
A goodly cottage—he’s a man of taste ° 
Not yet too old for sentiment, it seems ; 
Loves flowers and shade trees, and around his porches 
I fancy that we see some gadding tendrils 
That wanton, with full censers, in his homage! 
He should be happy there! 


Matthews. Why, so he is. 

Warren. You think so? 

Matthews. There’s everything to make him so. He’s 
young— 


Is on the road to fortune and to fame, 
And has a handsome wife. 

Warren. The landscape’s fair,— 
Looks bright beneath the sunshine and exhales 
A thousand delicate odors rich in life ; 

But sometimes there’s a tempest in the night, 
And where’s your landscape then? 

Matthews. Be his this case, 
It shall not cost me one poor hour of sleep, 

For all the coil it makes. This man’s oyr foe,~ 

Goes with our enemies in politics, 

And will, though now he knows it not himself, 

Be run, against our crack man, for the Senate. 
Warren,- Who's he? 


Matthews. Ben Ferguson. 
Warren. Plain Ben, 
Mathews. Colonel Ben !— 





’Tis only when the man’s a favorite, 
We take the formal handle from his name 
And sing it short for sweetness. 





W crren. Is he able? 
Matthews. We thought him so ’till this your Maurice 
came ;-—— 


Since then our favorite loses in the race :— 

Ben is a lawyer in first practice here 

And had the field to himself since [ have known him, 

*Till now— 

Osborne. Maurice and he have grappled then? 

Matthews. To Ferguson's defeat. 

Osborne. Before the Jury ? 

Matthews, Ay,every way—before the judge and jury,— 
In court and out of court. Atpublic meetings 
They were in opposite ranks, and with each issue, 
Maurice has risen still in popular favor, 

While Ferguson declines. It will rejoice us, 

If, as you say, you have some history 

To floor this powerful foe! 

Warren. You need not doubt it. 

But who are friends to Maurice, here,—the people? 
Maithews. Were it the people only, it were nothing. 

But here their sympathies are held by others, 

Men of much wealth and some ability, 

Who gladly in this Maurice find an ally, 

And join with him to use him. There’s a party 

Who long have lack’d a leader. Norman Maurice 

Brings them the head they seek. He guides their councils, 

And with such prudent skill and policy 

That still they fancy he is but their mouthpiece, 

Even while he gives the breath of life to them. 

1 know that they will run him for the Senate. 
Warren. Can they elect him? 
Matthews. It is very doubtful! 

They never yet succeeded with their man, 

Not having had the man to make success. 

What they can do for him is not the question, 

So much, as what he may achieve for them. 

I tell you though not fearful for the issue, 

It makes us something anxious. Now,—this secret— 

If it be true, indeed, that,— 

Warren. Be you ready ;— 
I’ll see your friends to-morrow. We'll sleep on it. 
To-night ll fathom Maurice if I can, 

And see how he enjoys his western life. 

Enough! [have him in my power! To-morrow!— 
Matthews. But what's the secret? 
Warren, It will keep till then. 

Be sure, that when your game is to be play’d,— 

When Norman Maurice, at the height of favor, 

Waits but the will to rise a Senator, 

A single word shall damn him down to ruin, 

And stifle every voice that speaks his name. 

Osborne. Yet, once more, Warren, ere it to be too late, 
Let me entreat and counsel— 

Warren. You are doting! 

Go you with Matthews, and should I be missing, 

You both can tell whither my steps were bent, 

And what my power upon him. 

Osborne, {aside to W.] Why ineur 
This danger,—for you too must see the danger,— 

To feed this foolish malice. 

Warren, {aside to O.] _Is it foolish ?— 

Not when the profit’s yours, the pleasure mine ;— 

And I, if fortune mocks me not with fancies, 

Shall find a pleasure in the game I play at, 

That you may never dream of! Be you easy— 

There’s little danger! I’ve securities 

’Gainst him in you. and in his secret fears, 

Not less than in the policy I use; 
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Besides, my habit, does it not disguise me? 
Osborne. He has the eye of an eagle! 
Warren. Pshaw! 
Osborne. Beware !— 
His genius—you yourself confess it, Warren— 
Has always, when the final issue came, 
Soar’d over you triumphant! 
Warren. Oh! Good night. 
We'll meet again to-morrow ! [Exit Warren: 


Osborne. He’ll pay for it! 
He runs on ruin! 
Matthews. Not his own, methinks! 


Osborne. His own, though now it seems not. I’ve an 
instinct 

That tells me Maurice cannot be o’erthrown ; 
Baffled he may be ;—you may torture hin— 
Deny him his just place and high position, 
One or more seasons; but he’|l rise at last, 
So firmly, that the very hands that struggle 
To tear him from his throne, will help to build it. 
There are some men, to whom the fates decree 
Performance,—and this man is one of them! 
What was his prospect when I knew him first? 
He had no friends,—he had no fellowships, 
No heedful care of parents—no tuition ;— 
He stood alone i’ the world, unknown, unhonor’d— 
Nay, something hated, as I hap to know, 
For that he had some innate qualities, 
Of pride, of strength, of soul and character, 
That would not let himstoop! In spite of all, 
He has struggled through the strife and the obstruction ; 
Won friends ; won homage ; high position won ; 
And still has grown, the more erect and noble, 
At each assault upon his pride and fortune! 
I feel that he must triumph! 

Matthews. You speak well, 
The promise of our enemy! You differ, 
Somewhat, from Robert Warren; yet you know 
This secret. 

Osborne. Ay—as Warren’s; and I know, 
The rise of Maurice is his overthrow! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 


The interior of the cottage of Norman Maurice. A table 
spread as if supper were just concluded. Maurice and 
Clarice discovered seated. Maurice balances a spoon 
upon the cup. Clarice watches him. 


Clarice. You muse, my husband. 

Maurice, [pushing away the cup.) ’Tis with happiness! 
Know you, Clarice, that fifteen months have pass’d 
Since we were married. 


Clarice. Is it possible! 
I had not thought it! 
Maurice. Time is wing’d with pleasure, 


When that the heart, reposing where it loves, 
Finds strength for fresher love in faith secure! 
The world would seem to smile on me at last! 
*Till we were wedded, such had been my fortune, 
I questioned still the sunshine when it came; 
And, in its sudden and capricious beauty, 
Still dreaded something sinister and hostile ;— 
But now I feel secure! With you beside me, 
A fair, free world before me, and employment, 
Grateful at once to intellect and feeling, 
Affording thought due exercise for triumph, 





Methinks I have from Fate a guaranty, 

That she foregoes at last her ancient grudges; 
And, it may be, despising our ambition, 

Thus easily satisfied with love and quiet, 
Turns her sharp arrows on some nobler victim, 
Whose young audacity offends her pride! 
Sure, Clarice, this is happiness. 

Clarice. It is more! 

Such happiness as well might task the fancy, 
To wing with words of sweetest poesy. 

Maurice. Then sing for me, I’m in the mood for music; 
My heart is glad; my thoughts would wander freely ; 
Commencing with the indistinct, but sweet. 

Clarice. Nay, Norman, nay: I’m selfish in my glad- 

ness ; 
You sing not; but a something more than music 
Swells in the verse that gathers on your lips,— 
And this reminds me of the little ballad 
You promised once,—once half recited me, 
And fain would have me think your heart conceived it 
When first it grew to mine! 

Maurice. And I said truly! 

Thoughts passing fair had floated through my fancy— 
Thoughts born of warmest tastes, and pure affections, 
Which yet had found no name! I had strange visions 
Of grace and feminine beauty, such as never 

The world had shown me living. Then I met thee, 
And, on the instant, did they take thy image,— 

And thus I first knew how and whom to love! 

These fancies did I body forth in verses, 

As one records a vision of the midnight, 

That fills his soul with marvels; and the hour, 

That brought me first acquainted with thy beauties, 
Taught me what name to write above my record, 
Which until then had none. 


Clarice, Norman—was it mine ? 
Maurice. Thine, only, my beloved one! 
Clarice, Now the verses, 


In thy best manner, Norman. 
Maurice. What! repeat them?— 
Woulds’t ruin me, Clarice, in public favor, 
Sap my distinction—lose me my profession— 
Draw down the vulgar laughter on my head, 
And make grave senators and learned statesmen 
Shake reverend brows in sorrow at my folly. 
Clarice. Nay, you mock me now ? 
Maurice. Woulds’t have a lawyer,— 
Subtle and stern and disputatious still,— 
Full of retorts, and strange philosophies, 
Whose dreams by night are of the close encounter 
With rival wits and wary adversaries,— 
Whose thoughts by day are still upon indictments, 
Flaws, fees, exceptions, old authorities, 
And worldly arguments, and stubborn juries; 
And all the thousand small details, that gather 
Like strings about the giant Gulliver, 
Dragging and fettering down to lowly earth 
The upsoaring mind that else might scale the heavens ;— 
Wouldst have him, in the vagrancy of fancy, 
Possess his soul with spells of poesy, 
Having no fear that, lurking at his threshold, 
His neighbor Jones or Jenkins, Smith or Thompson, 
Some round and fat, but most suspicious client, 
Bringing great fees,—his heart upon his action, 
Seeking the sourest aspect in his lawyer,— 
Stands rooted with strange horror as he listens, 
To most ridiculous rhymes, and talk of flow’rs, 
Moonbeams, and zephyrs—all that staple sweetness, 
That makes the fancies of young thoughtless bosoms, 
When most he hoped to hear of Chose in action, 
Trespass, assumpsit, action on the case, 
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And other phrases, silly as the rhymester’s,— 
But that they sound in money, not in music! 
No! No!—no poésy! ’T were loss of client! 
Clarice. Nay, Norman, but you jest now! Speak the 
verses, 
If need be, in low accents. 
Maurice. Lest Jones or Jenkins, 
Should turn about, possess’d with holy horror, 
And seek some other lawyer. You shall have them! 
They are yours, Clarice, for, truly, they embody, 
What still meseem’d the virtues of your nature ;— 
Tastes, sweet and delicate as evening glories 
That tend upon the passage of the day, 
And twin’d with gleam and shadows, through the twi- 
light, 
Beteken, as it were, the unknown beauties, 
That make a happier future in the far. 
Clarice. You describe the verses? 
Maurice, It needs I should! 
They take a mystic tone and character, 
And ask the key-note. You will hardly like them: 
Thoughtful, not lyrical, nor passionate, 
They need that you should pause upon each accent, 
Or they will lose their due significance! 
But next to the grave folly of such doing 
Is the grave preface that still pleads for it. 
You lead me erring, Clarice; to these trifles, 
You, and the exulting at my heart, 
, hat deems this happiness sure!—Ha! ; 
[Knock at the door—he starts. 
That knock !— 
Methinks it hath ameaning! A sharp instinct 
Tells me that evil at our threshold lurks. —_[ Whispers. 
Clarice. Evil, my husband! Let me open it! 
[Gees towards the door. 
Maurice, [interposing.] You, Clarice! You mistake 
me. There’s an instinct, 
That, though it speaks of evil, has no fear!— 
Who’s there? [Aloud.] 
Voice without. A friend! 
Maurice, (throwing open the door.] Enter, friend! 


[Enter Kobert Warren as before, with valise in his hand.] 


Warren. Pardon me this intrusion, but I’m wearied,— 
I’ve travell’d far,—the last seven miles afoot, 
Having lost my horse by the way. 
Maurice. You’re welcome, sir, 
To our poor fare, the shelter of our dwelling 
*Till you recover. Clarice, see to it. 


[Maurice points her to the supper table. She turns and 
leaves the room,— Warren following her with his eye, 
while that of Maurice observes him. 


Warren, I thank you, sir. 
Maurice. Meanwhile, sit down and rest. 
Give me your burden. Twill require some minutes 
To get your supper, make your chamber ready ; 
Till then, forget you travel. 
Warren. You are kind! 
How far, sir, are we from St. Louis, here? 
Maurice. Four miles only. 
Warren. You, perhaps, can tell me 
Something of persons living in St. Louis: 
I’m a collector from an Eastern city, 
And have a claim upon one Harry Matthews. 
Maurice. [His brow slightly contracts.| Harry Mat- 
thews! 
Warren. Or Henry Matthews: is he good, sir? 
Maurice, [coldly.] It may be sir; I know not! 
Warren. You know the man? 
Maurice. 1 have seen him often, sir, but know him not. 


Warren. The house I represent has had suspicions ;— 
A Philadelphia house. 
Maurice. Of Philadelphia! 
Warren. A famous city, sir; but you have seen it? 
Maurice. _1 know it well, sir. [Catches the eye of 
Warren, which suddenly drops at the encounter. 
Warren. Ah! you've travelled thither? 
‘Maurice. Have lived there, sir; and, now I think of it, 

It may be you can answer me of persons, 

Whom once I knew there ;—there was Mrs. Jervas— 
Warren. A widow, sir, who lived in Walnut street? 
Maurice. The same !— 

Warren. I’ve heard of her. She lost her fortune 
lately 

By reason of the Bank— 

Maurice. Indeed ! 
Warren. And has left the city, 

’T was said, to seek her kindred in the West. 

Maurice. [To Clarice, who re-enters.) Hear you 
that, Clarice ? 


Clarice. Is it possible 7 
It cannot be she means— 
Maurice. Perhaps. Tis like! 


Warren. She has a niece and nephew in the West— 
’T was so reported—who had sent for her ; 
They being very wealthy ; she in want. 
Maurice, [with a smile.) Indeed! 
Clarice. She has no nephew living, sir. 
Warren, [smiles.] Ah! you know, then ? 
Maurice. She was this lady’s aunt, sir ; 
And it may be, this excellent Mrs. Jervas 
Comes hither to her niece, who is my wife, sir; 
I suppose, that, as the husband of the one, 
I may be held a nephew to the other ; 
And loving too makes kindred. Well, Clarice, 
You’ll make the good lady welcome, if she comes, 
Which now I scarcely question. [Significantly.] 
Pray, tell me, sir, 
Of other persons in that goodly city ;— 
There was a mute, I knew, one Nicholas Foster, 
Whom much I fancied— 
Warren. Yes, a rare machinist, 
Though few conceived his talent. 
Maurice, [aside.] Yet, you know it! 
Warren. He’s well as ever. 
Maurice. Sully, the master-painter, 
A pure, good man, whose exquisite art endows, 
The beauty with a charm beyond her own, 
Caught from his delicate fancy. 
Warren. He’s still famous. 
Maurice. I would you could say fortunate as famous, 
As still his art deserves. I know not why, 
But these enquiries sadden me, and yet— 
There was one Richard Osborne— 
Warren, An attorney— 
Maurice. A most obscure one, though of certain 
merits, 
Who might have been distinguish'd, having powers, 
To raise him into something high and worthy, 
But for his evil genius— 
Warren, [quickly.] Ha! sir! He?— 
Maurice. Were you a student—an anatomist 
Of character, instead of a collector ;— 


But— 
Warren. Yet would I hear, sir. 
Maurice. He, sir, 1 mean, 


Were one whom it were well to analyze, 

Did one design a new philosophy, 

And sought in strange anomalies to embrace 

The opposite things in nature. Fancy a creature, 
Having the external attributes of man,— 
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The capacious brow—the clear, transparent eye— 
The form erect, the voice most musical— 
Quick talents, ready art and specious language, 
And still a something winning in his manner, 
Beguiling still the unwary to belief; 
Yet, as if made in mock of heaven’s own purpose, 
Having, in place of heart, a nest of vipers, 
Whose secret venom, mastering all his powers, 
Taints ever his performance—makes his doings, 
When most they favor virtue, tend to vice— 
Corrupts the word he utters, inakes him false, 
When most the truth should be his policy,— 
And keeps him ever lothely in pursuit 
Of purposes most loathesome. Know you, sir, 
One Robert Warren ? [Laying his hand on Warren's 
shoulder and eyeing him closely. 
Warren, [shrinking aud stammering.]} Me, sir— 
Warren? No! 
Maurice, [flinging him away and rising.) Liar and 
reptile, as thou still hast been, 
’T were thousand times more hopeful to endow 
The serpent with the nature of the dove, 
To graft the fruit of Eden on the tree, 
That with its bitter blights the Dead Sea shore, 
Appease the tiger’s thirst—the leopard’s spots 
Pluck from his side, and bind him with a straw, 
Than change the designing devil at thy heart! 
Warren. What mean you, sir? 
Clarice, [seizing his arm.] Oh! Norman, what is this? 
Maurice. What! See you not? Hath sense of hap- 
piness 
So totally obscured the sense of wrong, 
That memory lacks each fuculty, and nature, 
Losing the subtle instinct which still counsels 
The innocent of its peril, stoops to wanton 
With the fang’d viper in his villainous coil. 
The dream! the dream! my Clarice. Get thee hence! 
Leave me to deal withhim. Away! 
Clarice. What's he? 
Maurice. What! do his looks not answer as the rep- 
tile’s, 
That speaks his subtle snare and silent venom? 
Doth not his coward crouching speak his nature, 
As now I stretch the arm of vengeance o’er him. 
Must I confer a name upon the victim, 
Even in the moment when I strike the blow, 
Lest in their ignorant blindness, men should fancy 
This were a kinsman whom in wrath | slew! 
Warren. Beware this violence! [Suatches a knife 
from the table. 
Maurice. Is justice only— 
Clarice, [interposing.] Norman! Husband! 
Maurice. What! See’st not still! 


Clarice. Isee! I know!—and yet— 
Maurice. And yet, and yet, and yet! is the child’s 
wisdom. 


Shall we not be secure—never find refuge! 
Shall hate pursue, and vengeance turn not on him! 
Must we be driven from each world of peace, 
To burrow with the hittfox and the wolf, 
When but a stroke is needful— 
Clarice. Oh! thou must not: 
He shares our hospitality—our shelter! 
Maurice, (hurling the table over.) He hath not touch'd 
the bread and sacred salt, 
He shall not claim the Arab privilege,— 
He dies !— 
Clarice. For my sake, Norman, spare him! 
Let him go hence ; the past is over now. 
Warren. She counsels wisely, Norman. Lift no hand 
Against me, for I come to you in peace, 





Maurice. In peace! In peace! And wherefore this 
disguise ? 
Thy fraudulent tale of travel—this false semblance, 
False hair, false speech, unless with heart and purpose 
False still as ever! Dids’t think, that I who knew thee, 
By such damn‘d treachery as thou still hast shown me, 
Could be deceived by wretched arts like these ;— 
My blindness and my confidence so perfect, 
That I should sleep and dream, while at my pillow 
Thou creepst at midnight, from the hearth that warm’d 
thee, 

To fasten on my heart! Thou com’st an outlaw!— 
What hinders that I slay thee—that I take thee, 
Thus, by the throat, and stifling fear and feeling, 
Slaughter thee as a bullock at the altar, 
Thy blood would still profane! 

Clarice, [interposing.] Norman! Norman! 
Oh! must thy Clarice plead to thee in vain ? 
Spare him, if but in gratitude to heaven, 
For that we prosper in his hate’s despite. 

Maurice. "Tis for this very reason I should slay him; 
He comes to blight our brief prosperity, 
To compass all our sunshine with his cloud, 
And taint our flow’rs with poison. 

Warren. Yet, beware! 
She counsels thee with wisdom, Norman Maurice ; 
I am not friendless here. Did aught befal me, 
Here, in thy dwelling, to my mortal hurt, 
*Tis known that I came hither—’tis known further, 
That I have that to speak against thy fame, 
Shall blacken it forever. 


Maurice. Ha, say’st that! 
Well, thou woulds’t something more! 
Warren. A word— 


And lest thy prudence should not check thy passion, 
My providence—[showing pistol.] 
Maurice. | What! thou hast weapons then! 
Now, by my hopes, if it were possible, 
To find thee but one moment flush with manhood! 
Look on me, villain, as I now confront thee, 
But lift thine eye to mine, and let thy aim 
Be deadly as thy malice! Wretched coward— 
Thus do I mock thy impotence. [Rushes upon him 
and strikes the weapon from his hand. 
Warren. Spare me, Norman! 
Clarice. Husband, let him live! 
Maurice. Outlaw! that masks him with deliberate 
purpose. [Takes Warren by the throat. 
Warren. Mercy, Norman! 
Maurice. That seeks by night my dwelling with a lie! 
Clarice. Husband—dear husband! 
Maurice. That lifts his deadly weapon ’gainst my 
breast. 
Warren. Thou stranglest me! 
Clarice. Have pity, Norman! 
Maurice. For thy sake, I spare him. 
Warren. Thanks—oh, thanks! 
Maurice. Yet feel how better ’twere to crush him now, 
Than suffer him— 
Warren. I swear! 
Maurice. Oh—if thou durst, 
I'll slay thee with a certainty of vengeance 
That leaves no limb unhurt. For well I know 
Thy heart is never then less free from malice, 
Than when thy lips declare thy innocence. 
Hence, ere I change my purpose. I will spare thee, 
And fling thee from my threshold, but to show thee 
How much I stil] forbear. [Hurls him out headlong. 
Clarice. Oh, I thank thee. 
Maurice. If evil follows this mercy, Clarice, 
Thine is the fault. 
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Clarice. Oh, Norman, this man’s hate— 
Maurice. While we can tear the falsehood from his 
brow, 
Is nothing, but— 
Clarice. Wherefore can he follow us? 
Maurice. For some hellish purpose. But go in, my 
wife— 
Leave me awhile. 
Clarice. Wilt not close the door? 
Maurice. Let it stay wide all night. 
Clarice. You go not forth ? 
Maurice. One sleeps not, when the wolf is in his 
close, 
Lest that his how] should stir his infant’s sleep. 
Bat go you in, dear wife, you must not hear, 
The voice in anger you have heard in love. 
Leave me awhile. This thing still troubles me, 
But should not trouble you. Go to your prayers, 
And leave the watches of the night to me, 
God still presides o’er all. I see not yet, 
The evil that this evil spirit brings, 
But trust that we shall lack no help of angel, 
Whene’er the struggle comes. 


Clarice. Norman. 
Maurice. Dear wife! 
Clarice. Forget not that my life is in thy hands. 


Oh, do not rashly purpose. 


Maurice. Never fear! [Embrace. 
[Ezx. Clarice. 
Maurice. What can he mean! That paper is de- 


stroyed,— 
Why should I fear his malice? Yet, so truly, 
I know his equal baseness and design, 
I feel that he has purposes of mischief, 
Which, if he lack’d the agencies of evil, 
He ne’er had underta’en. I will go forth— [Takes up 
Mine are not, the pistol. 
The nerves to falter in the hour of need! 


[Env or Act II.) 





“Southern Passages and Pictures,’’* 


A scholar of no mean attainments in literature, 
and of cultivated critical skill, pronounced the 
“ Atalantis” of Mr. Simms not unworthy of com- 
parison, as a poem and a work of art, with the 
immortal “* Comus” of Milton. The vigor and 
originality of expression, the fervor and richness 
of imagination, the fulness of thought, the com- 
mand of language, the power and wide range of 
conception, united with the softer graces of deep 
and truthful sentiment, and of musical rhythm, 
Which distinguish “ Atalantis,” will also be found 
in greater or less degree, to characterise all of 
the poetry of its author. We do not mean to 
say that Mr. Simms has not published poetical 
trifles, which penned merely as trifles, make no 
pretension to any high or peculiar merit, and do 
not claim to be, by any means, exponents of his 
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powers and characteristies asa poet. Buttaking 
the general and prevailing tone and style of the 
little collections of poems named in our rubric, 
they will be found to be not unworthy of the au- 
thor of “ Atalantis ;” although they are, in fact, 
but prelusions,—proleptic flashings—of a genius 
which has never yet fully plumed its latent ener- 
gies to their loftiest flight. There are abundant 
evidences throughout the writings of Mr. Simms, 
and perhaps in none more than in his poems, of 
power to accomplish vastly more than he has 
performed. Not that the existing performances 
are crude, or the offspring a certain immaturity 
of genius; but they are such as could only have 
emanated from the truest genius, while they are 
not the highest expression of the powers so evi- 
dently shining through them, and which alone 
could have been adequate to their production. 
“ Atalantis” must be placed in the very highest 
rank of the class of poems to which it belongs ; 
but it is not the loftiest and grandest order of all 
poetry, while the genius which was capable of 
producing it, must, of necessity, be able to touch 
the very summit of poetical excellency. 

Perhaps we shall not be far wrong when we 
say, that the exuberance and wonderful fertility 
of the author, the extraordinary versatility of his 
powers, and the rapid and ever-varying occupa- 
tion of the pen which has been demanded by his 
literary connections and avocations, have not 
permitted him to concentrate his euergies upon 
any single department, or pursue with the exclu- 
sive, artistic, laborious, and professional devotion 
which it exacts, the vocation of the Poet to which 
he is especially called by his peculiar endow- 
ments. But the free gush of song, the original- 
ity of expression and simile, the deep sympathy 
with Nature, and the true utterances of the heart 
which appeal to universal Humanity, all stamped 
upon the poems now before us, show unmistake- 
ably that they are not the labored form, but the 
spontaneous—the necessary garb in which the 
thought clothed its expression, and, therefore, 
that they are not merely verses, but the natural 
language of the veritable Poet. Auybody of or- 
dinary cleverness may twist his thoughts into ver- 
sification; only the Poet is able to compel the 
natural utterance to the thought. Or, more tru- 
ly, his thought suggests and moulds the utte- 
rance to its own necessities. 

The poet who becomes most rapidly popular, 
is generally the one who makes no large demand 
upon the attentive thought of his readers, but 
who presents, in graceful and musical strains, 
obvious conceptions, similes at once appreciated, 
interesting incidents, ordinary feelings. and pretty 
conceits. Profound and original poets win their 
way more slowly. It is only after Time has 
sent forth their voice widely to the great heart of 
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Humanity—a voice too great in its multitudinous 
tones to be at once comprehended by the single 
age of their contemporaries—that they pass into 
the general mind, and win that popularity, which 
springs from the taste and understanding they 
have themselves moulded and developed. Hence 
the mere popularity of a poet of the day is no 
criterion of his real rank. A general popularity 
with the great mass of ordinary mind, may even 
indicate that he has had his reward,—that he has 
been fully understood and appreciated,—and that 
he is destined to sink to a humble place with 
posterity. But the poet of higher gifts, can not 
be appreciated in every phase of his genius by 
the popular mind of his day. This may admire 
much which falls within the range of general feel- 
ing, sentiment, and conception; but there must 
be elements too thoughtful, too universal, too re- 
condite to be traced or understood except by 
higher minds; the mass have to be taught 
them,—to learn to comprehend and value, what 
at first they disdained or disliked, because its 
greatness and originality removed it from the 
general and circuinscribed circle of their thoughts 
and experience, to the universal sphere of Nature, 
of highest Reason, and of boundless, myriad- 
sided Humanity. 

The highest order of poetry is, doubtless, that 
which like Nature itself, appeals to and enters 
widest into the sympathies of all men, while it 
challenges and rewards the scrutiny of the most 
intellectual. Humanity and Physical Nature 
constitute, so to speak, the Truth-Universe of 
Poetry. Butthe general mind of any one period, 
although partaking of Humanity and influenced 
by and connected with Nature, can only imper- 
fectly comprehend the Universal, because it is 
only under partial phases that the QJniversal is 
able to come in contact with the mind of a par- 
ticular age; and it is the wonderful prerogative 
of genius, and especially of the poetical genius, 
to seize by instinct that Universal, and so to pre- 
sent it—in prose or verse—that the productions 
reach, enter into, and enlarge the sympathies and 
thoughts of the age, connect them with universal 
Humanity and Nature, and so reflect the Truth- 
Universe, that they become an everlasting mirror, 
and instruction, and study, for all time and all 
ages. The more completely poetry accomplishes 
this, the more universal and enduring will be its 
sway. Homer and Shakspeare, completest mir- 
rors of the Truth-Universe, are an everlasting 
possession and instruction to the whole race. 
Shelley, too purely intellectual, too little reflecting 
the affections of Humanity, cau never become a 
popular poet, but will always be most apprecia- 
ted by the recondite thinker and the imaginative 
but abstract admirer of Nature. That very re- 
flection of the Universal, and hence of highest 


and widest Truth, which characterises the great 
poet, renders him also prophetic, and therefore 
in advance of his age. He elevates it by its par- 
ticipation of that Humanity and relation to that 
Nature which he conceives in their universal as- 
pect; but the very fact that he is not only one- 
phased, renders it necessary that he should only 
be gradually and fully appreciated in the unfold- 
ing progression of time. 

With such a conception of the general nature 
of poetry in its highest character, we come to the 
analysis of the poems before us. We are well 
aware that it would be the highest injustice to 
apply the test of the loftiest conception of poe- 
try to productions which, not only were never in- 
tended, but which, in fact, cannot be regarded 
by the critical eye, as adequate exponents of the 
powers of the authors. When Mr. Simms has 
enjoyed the undistracted leisure to concentrate 
his whole energies upon the finished production 
of a Drama or Epic, not thrown off, like the pre- 
sent poems, under the pressure of multitudinous 
and imperative demands upon his pen, but elab- 
orated with the full force of his genius and the 
highest polish of his art, it will then be time 
enough to criticise his title to a throne among the 
great Masters of Song, Milton, and Dante, and 
Sophocles; nor need his admirers (and we are 
sure that they are many) fear, should he ever 
present such a production, that the judgment of 
posterity would accord him any humble throne, 
or any but a most triumphant crown. But we 
propose vo task of comparison between the 
poems under consideration and those of other 
authors; our design is to examine the intrinsic 
merits of the productions before us, and to leave 
it to the intelligence of our readers to institute 
what comparisons their own taste and judgment 
may suggest. 

In one striking particular do we recognise in 
Mr. Simms the necessary elements of the great 
Poet. He unites high imaginative powers with 
metaphysical thought, by which we mean that 
large discourse of Reason which generalizes, 
which seizes the Universal, and perceives its re- 
lations to individual phenomena of Nature and 
Psychology. It is the characteristic of the great 
Poet to seize those subtle relations which connect 
the Individual with the Universal, and thus link- 
ing what is particular, limited, and special, with 
the whole Truth-Universe, he both enters the 
circle of individual sympathies, and elevates 
them to the sphere of universal Reason. He 
represents individualities, but he shows them re- 
lated to the Universal which he reflects; thus he 
touches the chords of personal feelings in Men, 
while he appeals to the highest thought—the 
general Reason—of Man. Hence it is that the 





utterances of the great Poet sometimes seem ob- 
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scure. even when in fact they are not so. Itis|then done with. Of course we are not now 
the thought, the subtle relation, the generaliza- | alluding to mere narratives or stories, but to the 
tion, or the reflection of higher Reason, which is| poetry whose interest lies in its sentiments, its 
not, and can not be, superficially obvious, that|thoughts, and its psychological characteristics. 
gives the appearance of obscurity. when the| Such poetry is only in a limited degree for the 
language itself may be precise and lucid. In| ordinary crowd of readers: but while the natu- 
such cases, when the Poet seems obscure, it is,|ral, logical, aud clear flow of thought harmo- 
to use a phrase of Coleridge, because we are |niously continues, it will continue also to attract 
“ignorant of his understanding ;” when we are|and sustain the interest of the reflecting mind ; 
sure that we “understand his ignorance,” we | and this, such pieces of Mr. Simms as we have 
are then competent to pronounce upon his real | alluded to, do, although, as we have said, they 
obscurity of thought and diction. will not so enchain the mere general reader. 
It is impossible to read Mr. Simms’ poems| And this leads us to remark, that it is most pro- 
without being struck by the profusion of appro-|bably owing to that very fact, that full and gen- 
priate, felicitous, and often original simile. His|eral justice has never been done to Mr. Simms as 
keen and fresh perception of Nature, gives rise|a poet; the general reader has not taken the 
also to beautiful pictures, whose truthfulness and| pains of making himself acquainted with the 
clearness are admirably presented in the lucid|best poetry of the author, which is to be found 
language wherewith they are painted. And in| precisely in that class of pieces to which we have 
the expression of deep personal feelings. we find | alluded,—pieces which will win the admiration 
a noble union of sad emotion and manliness of|of the true critic, the scholar, the poet,—but 
tone. He never sinks to the whining strains of| which have not yet heen sufficiently examined 
mawkish sentimentality, or to the morbid mis-|and appreciated by the mass of readers, whose 
anthropy of passionate or cold and sneering dis-| habit is to skim rapidly over poetry of a highly 
content. ‘There is not only the vigor of manli-| thoughtful east. Mr. Simms’ poetry is for the 
ness throughout his poetry, but also the reflection | closet, the bower, the forest aisles, the grand ca- 
of profound and philosophical thought. There|thedral of Nature; for the solitary muser, the 
is often exhibited that power of condensation,|companionship of thinking minds and deep 
which, by a single pregnant line, suggests an hearts, the quiet circle of intelligence and love ; 
expansive train of reflection; and his productions | but not for the steamboat and railroad, and Jaugh- 
are marked by that originality of copious and|ing drawing-room, and half-thoughtless party, 
independent thought, which has no need to dress | wanting something light, and pretty, and amusing. 
up trite commonplaces in a metrical garb. He|We will be understood as speaking of the pre- 
draws from a full treasury of varied experience, | Vailing character of this gentleman’s poetry ; for 
active thought, keen observation, just and origi-|in view of the powers which he so evidently pos- 
nal reflection, and a spirit which has drank |sesses, we could almost feel provoked, not with 
deeply and lovingly from the full-gushing founts, Mr. Simms, but with the cireumstances which 
of Nature’s Beauty. His inspiration is often' have so greatly diverted that concentrated, un- 
kindled by the sunny and luxuriant scenery of trammelled devotion to the Muse, which would 
the South, and besides the freshness and glow , and must have given us a great poem from his 
which this naturally imparts to his descriptive | pen. 
poetry, it makes him emphatically The National; It is not always that a man’s writings prove a 
Poet of the Southern Land. Not only has he true reflection of his character. But Mr. Simms’ 
sung her peculiar natural aspects, with the ap-| poetry too evidently emanates directly from the 
preciation of a poet and the feeling of a son, but heart, not to enable us to appreciate the man. 
he has a claim to her gratitude, for having eu-/|It is free from affectation; it deals in no pretti- 
shrined in melodious verse her ancient and fast-| nesses of conceit; it exhibits no mannerism and 
fading traditions. trammels of particular schools. And poetry 
The intense intellectual activity combined | must be (what from its esseutial nature it would 
with a habitually reflective and meditative mode seem impussible that true poetry can be,) a mon- 
of thought, which appears to characterise Mr. | strous lie, if the author of the productions before 
Simms’ mind, induces him frequently to pursue |us, unites not to his intellectual gifts. a bigh-toned 
a vein clearly and beautifully, but too copiously | and generous nature, a kindly, noble, and strong 
for the taste of the general reader, who becomes heart, a genial, impulsive, yet faithful and de- 
wearied by the long continued demand upon his termined disposition, warm affection and friend- 
attention and powers of discriminating judgment. 'ship, a spirit to do and to endure, aud a soul as 
The generality of readers wish in poetry some-|much elevated above the petty envies and jeal- 
thing comprehended at a glance,—pleasing read- ousies which too often deform the genus irrita- 
ily the fancy,—obvious in every respect,—and bile, as it is in large sympathy with the Beautiful, 
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the True, the Just, with Humanity and with 
Nature. 

The first poem in the volume which heads our 
rubric, is exceedingly beautiful. Consisting of 
only thirty lines, it would furnish ample scope 
for the employment of the happiest pencil that 
ever produced a landscape. The sweet, con- 
stant sound of the brook, comes musically upon 
the ear,—its glancing course. now in shade and 
now in sunshine,—the gliding thrush,—the un- 
startled fawn,—all awaken images of varied, 
quiet, harmonious Nature, as grateful to the im- 
agination as they are soothing to the spirit; and 
the exquisite termination, likening the prattling 
streamlet in its course onward till lost in the 
broad glare of sunlight, to the advancing life of 
childhood from the quiet, defined seclusion of 
the home-world, to the great, undistinguishing, 
all-absorbing glare of the wide world-life, is a 
fitting termination, admirably concealing, but 
clearly suggesting a moral lesson. There are al- 
most as many beauties as there are lines in the 
poem, and all so naturally linked together, that 
it would mar its harmony and completeness to 
make extracts: we must quote it entire. 


THE BROOKLET. 


A little farther on, there is a brook 
Where the breeze lingers idly. The high trees 
Have roofed it with their crowding limbs and leaves, 
So that the sun drinks not from its sweet fount, 
And the shade cools it. You may hear it now, 
A low, faint beating, as, upon the leaves 
That lie beneath its rapids, it descends, 
Ina fine showery rain, that keeps one tune, 
And ’tis a sweet one, still of constancy. 

Beside its banks, thro’ the whole live long day, 
Ere yet I noted much the speed of time, 
And knew him but in songs and ballad-books, 
Nor cared to know him better, | have lain; 
With. thovght unchid by harsher din than came 
From the quick thrush, that, gliding through the copse, 
Hurried above me ; or the timid fawn 
That came down to the brooklet’s edge to drink, 
And sauntered through its shade, cropping the grass, 
Even where I lay,«-having a quiet mood, 
And not disturbing, while surveying mine. 

Thou smil’st—and on thy lip a straying thought 
Says I have trifled—calls my hours misspent, 
And looks a solemn warning! A true thought,— 
And so my errant mood were well rebuked !— 
Yet there was pleasant sadness that became 
Meetly the gentle heart and pliant sense, 
In that same idlesse—gazing on that brook 
So pebbly and so clear,—prattling away, 
Like a young child, all thoughtless, till it goes 
From shadow into sunlight, and is [ost. 


The next poeem—“ Autumn Twilight”—is one 
of the happiest in the whole collection, and is 
indeed a choice gem of English poetry. We 
doubt if in the whole compass of English verse, 
there can be found any dozen and a half lines 
more perfectly musical in rhythmical structure 
than the following with which the poem opens: 





There is a soft haze hanging on yon hill 

Tinged with a purple light. How beautiful, 

And yet how cold! Tis the first robe put on 

By sad October. Well may he repine, 

His dowry is decay :—decay though bright, 

And desolate, though bounteous. The sweet green, 
The summer flush of love,—the golden bloom, 

That came with flow’rs in April—all are gone. 

The green is pallid ;—the warm, virgin flush, 

That was a maiden glory on the cheek 

And in the eye of summer, shrinks away, 

To gather on the hill-tops ;—wooing in vain, 

The last embrace to sorrowful twilight given, 

By the down-vanishing sun :—and the sweet airs 
Wail heavily through the branches, while the leaves, 
Saddest of mourners! flung on summer’s grave, 
Lament her in the silence of true grief! 


Both of these poems have been retouched 
and enlarged in the volume containing the “ Cas- 
sique of Accabee.” ‘* The Brooklet” is enriched 
with additional pictures, which add greatly to its 
beauty and effect. The “ Autumn Twilight” in 
its second form, contains additional lines, which 
we should be sorry to have lust. In any collec- 
tion of Mr. Simms’ poems we should think it ex- 
pedient to choose the later recension of the 
former poem for insertion; but we should be 
glad to see the first seventeen lines of * Autumn 
Twilight” given separately, as they originally 
stand, and the whole of the poem inserted, also, 
as it is given in its more recent form. 

“The Young Mother” is another finely drawn 
picture, of tenderness and grace. There is one 
blemish in it,—the fourth line,—which the author 
will doubtless correct (it needs but a single touch 
vf his pencil,) should he ever re-publish the 
sketch. But how natural and truthful is the fol- 
lowing passage,—one of those simple. familiar 
scenes ever recurring, never losing their univer- 
sal interest: 





And while it slept, the tears 

Of the sweet mother fell upon its cheek— 
Tears, such as fall from April skies, and bring 
The sunlight after. They were tears of joy; . 
And the true heart of that young mother then 
Grew lighter, and she sang unconsciously, 

The silliest ballad-song that ever yet 

Subdued the nursery’s voices, and brought sleep 
To fold her Sabbath wings above its couch. 


The truth that our moral changes are pro- 
jected upon the Nature which surrounds us, and 
that we thus subjectively represent the same ex- 
ternal phenomena, under aspects varied only by 
our own internal changes ;—a truth well enough 
known, but too little regarded in all of its bear- 
ings upon our conduct and happiness,—is thus 
tersely expressed in another poem, the whole of 
which is a fine specimen of thought and feeling 
in condensed, and at the same time, highly lucid 
and poetical language : 
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Thus, our change, 

Brings a worse change on nature. She will bloom, 
To bless a kindred spirit; but she flies 

The home that yields no worship. She is seen 
Through the sweet medium of our sympathies, 
And has no life beside. 


The influence of Nature, voiceful in solitude 
to the understanding ear, deserves to be quoted, 
from the poem entitled * Mental Solitude :” 


That is no desert, where the heart is free 

To its own spirit-worship ;—where the soul, 
Untainted by the breath of busy life, 

Converses with the elements, and grows 

To a familiar notion of the skies, 

Which are its portion. That is liberty! 

And the sweet quiet of the waving woods, 

The solemn song of ocean—the blue skies, 
That hang like canopies above the plain, 

And lend their richest hues to the fresh flow’rs 
That carpet its broad bosom,—are most full 

Of solace and the sweetest company ! 

I love those teeming worlds,—their voiceless woods, 
So full of truest teaching. God is there, 
Walking beside me, as, in elder times, 

He walked beside the shepherds, and gave ear 
To the first whispered doubts of early thought, 
And prompted it aright. Such wilds to me 
Seem fullof friends and teachers. In the trees, 
The never-ceasing billows, winds and leaves, 
Feathered and finny tribes,—all that I see, 

All that I hearand fancy,—I have friends, 

That soothe my heart to meekness, lift my soul 
To loftiest hope, and, to my toiling mind, 
Impart just thoughts and safest principles. 
They have a language I can understand, 
When man is voiceless, or with vexing words 
Offends my judgment. They have melodies 
That soothe my heart to peace, even as the dame 
Soothes her young infant with a song of sounds 
That have no meaning for the older ear, 

And mock the seeming wise. 


We have been beguiled into making a longer 
quotation than we had designed, and can only 
add a single word about this poem, to mark the 
fine metaphor occurring in it— 


“ making fetters of the folding thoughts, 
That crush into my heart, and canker there.” 


“The Edge of the Swamp” is a thoroughly 
Southern picture with its tropical-like peculiari- 
ties. And we admire the contrast so well intro- 
duced by the alighting of the butterfly, 


“ that travelling all day, has counted climes 
Only by flowers,”— 


upon the cayman’s brow: a little incident which 
only a familiar observer of Nature would have 
thought of, and only a poet have seized for his 
picture. 

In “ Night Watching,” the fine personification 
of Night with her clear shield, is inferior to few 
of the countless things poets have forever been 


In vain I look upon the pensive night, 
That hangs her silver crescent in the sky, 
Gather’d on fleecy folds, that edge the blue 
Of her vast, wild, pavilion’d canopy, 

And wears it, as a warrior does his shield, 
Unstained by dark device, or mortal dint, 
And pure and spotless as a vestal’s heart, 
Upon the hour she gives herself to God! 


To which may be well added the following 
from “‘ Evening at Sea,” a poem in the last vol- 
ume of our rubric: 


But anon 

Comes forth the maiden Moon,—her sickle bent 
For service in these fields; a glorious blade 
Of silver, that subdues them ata stroke, 
Leaving the keen reflection of its edge, 

On every heaving hillock as she goes! 

How rare the hush that follows? Not a wave 
Lifts its rebellious head ; but lawn’d in light, 
Subdues itself, most willing, to the embrace 
Of that perfecting beauty which makes all 

Her tribute objects precious, though obscure ! 
How sudden sinks the wind, that, but awhile, 
Took a capricious play upon its vans, 

And shook our streamers out. The heavenly things 
Seem brooding o’er our path; the great abyss, 
Of deep and sky, flush’d with intelligent forms, 
The herd of eyes, the numerous flocking stars, 
Gazing in wonder on the serene march. 





And we can not omit, from “ Night Watch- 
ing,” the following description of the creeping 
in of the star-light : 


And now a silvery train is drawn afar, 

Like a faint thread upon the utmost verge 

Of the dun sky—as if it would unite 

The earth I wake on, and the heaven I watch. 


We can not help turning back for a single 
moment to ‘“‘ Mental Solitude,” to reeall an 
image of which this general subject of evening 
reminds us, where, if we may be pardoned the 
expression, it is Shakspearianly said, 


= ere the dark 
What specks so stilly the gray twilight’s wing, 
With many colors sweetly intermixt.” 





Nor can we more appropriately than here, 
quote the magnificent lines from “ Forest Rev- 
erie by Starlight,” in the last volume of our ru- 
bric ; 





I will forth 

And gaze upon the stars—the uncounted stars— 
Holding high watch in Heaven. * * * 

There’s no change 
In all their virgin glory. Clouds that roll, 

And congregate in the azure deeps of heaven, 
In wild debate and darkness, pass away, 
Leaving them bright in the same beauty still, 
Defying, in the progress of the years, 

All change ; and rising ever from the night, 

In soft and dewy splendor as at first, 

When, golden foot-prints of the Eternal steps, 
They paved the walks of heaven, and grew to eyes 








uttering about the eternal moon: 





Beckoning the feet of man. 
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There is much grandeur in certain lines and 
conceptions in the poem entitled “ Silence ;” 
some extracts we must attempt: 


He is the saddest despot, and his realm 

Is older even than time, for he was born, 

And had full sway, and all the attributes 

Of most unlimited rule, ere time was born, 

And he shall sway, when, from the tomb of time, 
The universal consciousness shall spring, 

In which time is not. *Till that dawning hour, 
No voice shall speak for his secluded realm, 

Or yield a tongue to that abundant life 

That’s now locked up in shadow—deep in groves, 
Pale groves, that sleep in mystery secure, 

Still guarded by our fears. 


The personification of the Despot following, 
is in the highest degree bold ;—the effects of his 


rising,—his finding utterless voice, mysterious 


and full of power,—are marked not only by 
poetical, but original conception: 


But, rising then, 
A moving thing of wonder and of life, 
Bright in the place of the decaying sun, 
He shall have language, and his lips shall break 
The spell that seals them down. His song shall wake 
Ten thousand songs beside, and then shall be 
The second birth of light. The truth revealed 
Shall speak with myriad voices, yet cold ears 
Shall drink no sounds—shall hear no breathing words, 
Such as are uttered from elaborate lips 
And by the violent spirit. In his sway, 
The soul shall find its happiest harmonies, 
And, such the symmetry of his perfect tones, 
Our dreames shall have a life, and eyes shall drink 
Knowledge from other eyes. A worship now, 
In this secluded forest, shall impart 
Dim shadowings of that empire, and the light 
That makes his kingdom. Hither, when I rove, 
At twilight, do the glimmerings lead me on, 
And, in a moment’s consciousness, that seems 
Most like a spirit’s whisper, do I feel 
The embodied silence, which still beckons me, 
*Till the thick woods grow round me like a wall, 
And the o’erclosing trees become a roof, 
And so, my temple. 


From “ The Shipwreck,” we must quote for 


their striking force and condensation, a line or 


two from many: 





Hope, that linger’d long, 
Flies shrieking with the winds,—and down she sinks, 
That shatter’d barque, as one, who, long fatigued 
By aimless struggle, yields at last to fate. 
* * * * . 
God ; what a cry was that! a living death 
Spoke in it, and the roaring winds grow still— 
And cower in silence while it passes by. 


The “Inutile Pursuit’ is a fine rebuke to the 


low spirit of worldliness and utilitarianism, by the 
Poet, conscious of the truth and significance of 


his vocation, who 


Like the warm painter, of his own bright hues 
Enamored—would impart to things around, 





The glories that are growing in his heart, 
And kindling up his fancy into flame. 


We can only add, 





Ideal worlds, 
Where spirits of departed myriads roam, 

Are in the poet’s fancy. He surveys, 

In every leaf, each waving tree and bush, 

Wild ocean, or still brooklet, rippling down, 
Through twigs and bending osiers, night and day, 
The form of some enjoyment—some true word, 
From never swerving teachers, building up 

The moral of his faith into a pile, 

Its apex in the heavens. 


The conception so spiritedly embodied in 
“The New Moon,” may more than excuse its 
quotation entire : 


Bend thy bow, Dian! shoot thy silver shaft 
Through the dark bosom of yon murky cloud, 
That like a shroud, 

Hangs heavy o’er the dwelling of sweet night!” 
And the sky laugh’d, 

Even as I spake the words ; and, in the west, 
The columns of her mansion shone out bright! 
A glory hung above Eve’s visible brow, 

The maiden empress !—and she glided forth 

In beauty, looking down on the tranced earth, 
So fondly, that its rivulets below, 

Gushed out to hail her, as if then first bless’d 
With the soft motion of their voiceless birth— 
A sudden burst of brightness o’er me broke— 
The rugged crags of the dull cloud were cleft 
By her sharp arrow, and the edges left,— 

How sweetly wounded—silver’d with the stroke, 
Thus making a fit pathway for her march, 
Through the blue arch! 


But our limits compel us to restrain our gladly 
copying pen, and do little more than allude to 
the abundant treasures, which we have, as yet, 
barely indicated as existing in these volumes. 
“The Lost Pleiad” has been long and very ex- 
tensively known and admired. We can do no 
more here than allude to that peculiarly happy 
and pregnant line, in which the lone, long, weary 
vigil of the stars is told— 


When the stars turn to watchers, and do sleep. 


A kindred line occurs in the fine ballad—“ The 
Story of God’s Judgment.” The murderer un- 
expectedly confronted with an object which re- 
calls his crime, when, pitiless, he heeded not his 
helpless and youthful victim’s ery to the Omnip- 
otent, All-seeing Father, whose Providence is 
now demanding, as it were, the blood of his 
child,—the murderer in the wild remembrance 
of the scene,—in the confused thought of the re- 
lation of helpless man to God—hears with the ear 
of conscience “the cryings of a child”: 


—the murderer’s brain grew wild, 
For still he heard forevermore, 
The cryings of a child. 
The cryings of a child he heard, 
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And a voice of innocence— 
Then a pleading note, anda prayer of doom 
To the awful providence, 


The story of “ Albert and Rosalie,” is caleu- 
lated to strike deep chords in many—many 
hearts; and it is no less valuable for its lesson, 
than beautiful and pathetic as a poem. 

Our prescribed limits are narrowing, and yet 
we have given but a faint shadow of the poetry 
which glows in these little volumes. From the 
many beautiful songs in “ Areytos,” we can give 
but a specimen. They are conceived in the true 
spirit of the * troubadour,” and will find, (as we 
doubt not they bave found already,) many an 
echo in young and gentle hearts. Here is a beau- 
tiful song, full of musie and feeling : 


Awake, awake, dear Lady, 
Why wouldst thou lose these hours, 
When the moon grows bright in the balmy east, 
With hail of the incense flowers ; 
The breeze like the spirit-bird comes on, 
O’er the waves of the drowsy sea, 
And a voice goes forth through the air, that soon 
Will glide into melody. 
For thee, for thee, 
These murmurs rise and fall ;— 
With me, with me, 
On love and thee they call ;— 
Wake from the sleep that brings, 
No rapture on its wings,— 
Wake to delight, that bears 
Its blesséd tribute to thy heart in tears. 


Awake, awake, dear Lady, 
And hark the passionate song, 
That, taught by love in his wildest mood, 
Neath thy lattice I now prolong. 
O! let me not mourn a planet lost, 
Nor longer thus cold, delay to shine, 
But, like a sweet star to the tempest tost, 
Look down on this heart of mine. . 
For thee, for thee, 
These tribute flowers unfold; 
With me, with me, 
They murmur, thou art cold ; 
Thine is the crowning part, 
That beauty seeks from heart ; 
Thine the sweet boon to bless, 
When passion first implores and triumphs through distress. 


The troubadour gives a salutary lesson to 
wooers io the following: 


Hear the tale of a boyish heart, 
Hear and be wise when you go to woo}; 
Ever with boldness play your part, 
Nor weakly sigh, nor timidly sue ;— 
Hear the tale of a boyish heart! 
As I drew near to my lady’s bower, 
I sung her a song that might win a flower; 
Song so gentle and sweet to hear, 
It had suited well in a fairy’s ear; 
Lowly and soft at first it rose, 
And touching the sigh at its dying close, 


Hear the tale of a boyish heart,— 





A minstrel came with a bolder art, 

And he carol’d in accent loud and clear— 

But, no tale of a boyish heart! 

His spirit was high and his soul was proud, 
His song was eager, and wild, and loud,— 
And, O! methought, how worse than vain, 
The chorus strong and the swelling strain,— 
Song so stormy and wild to hear, 
Will never suit for a lady’s ear. 


Hear the tale of a boyish heart— 
Never you sing in your lady’s ear, 
As if your soul were about to part, 
And you stood on the edge of a mortal fear— 
Tell the tale of a manly heart!— 
A maid is a woman and not a flower, 
And she loves in her lover the proofsof power— 
His eye must be ardent, his spirit high— 
For her the soft note and the tender sigh— 
She may be timid and tremulcus still, 
But he must be one who must have his will. 


The spirited “‘ Song in March,” we are tempted 
to quote : 


Now are the winds about us in their glee, 
Tossing the slender tree ; 

Whirling the sands about his furious car, 
March cometh from afar; 

Breaks the sealed magic of old winter’s dreams, 
And rends his glassy streams ; 

Chafing with potent airs, he fiercely takes, 
Their fetters from the lakes, 

And, with a power, by queenly Spring supplied, 
Wakens the slumbering tide. 


With a wild love he seeks young Summer’s charms, 
And clasps her to his arms ; 

Lifting his shield between, he drives away 

Old Winter from his prey ;— 

The ancient tyrant whom he boldly braves, 

Goes howling to his caves; 

And, to his northern realm compelled to fly, 

Yields up the victory ; 

Melted are all his bands, o’erthrown his tow’rs, 

And March comes bringing flow’rs. 


The Sonnets entitled “Grouped Thoughts,” 
contain much that we ought, perhaps, in justice 
to the author have selected for quotation rather 
than some of the passages we have extracted. 
If this paper should ever meet the eye of the au- 
thor, we hope he will forgive us this omission, 
for the sake of the opinion which we now express, 
that those Sonnets will truly repay the thoughtful 
perusal of the philosophical mind, the deep 
heart, and the cultivated taste and imagination. 
There are among them some of the very best 
specimens of the sonnet to be found in any lan- 
guage; and this is saying much, when we eon- 
sider how terse, condensed, and pregnant, the 
nature of the sonnet requires it to be, in order to 
win the praise of excellence. How noble is the 
following conception of the majestic mountains, 
in one of these sonnets: 





Vainly I sung to my lady’s ear; 





How calm the silent mountains, that, around, 
Bend their blue summits, as if grouped to hear 
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Some high ambassador from foreign ground,— 
To hearken, and, most probably, confound, 


Two of the sonnets, which are connected, we 
must make room to introduce, for the sake of the 
strikingly beautiful, and Platonical conception, 
which they so originally and philosophically 
present: 


The thought but whisper’d, rises up a spirit, 
Wing’d and from thence immortal. The sweet tone, 
Freed by thy skill from prisoning wood or stone, 

Doth thence, for thine, a tribute soul inherit! 

When from the genius speaking in thy mind, 

Thou hast evolved the godlike shrine or tower, 

That moment does thy matchless art unbind 
A spirit born for earth, and armed with power, 

The fabric of thy love to watch and keep 
From utter desecration. It may fall, 

Thy structure,—and its gray stones topple all,— 

But he who treads its portals, feels how deep 

A presence is upon him,—and his word 

Grows hush’d, as if a shape, unseen, beside him heard. 


At every whisper we endow with life 
A being of good or evil,—who must, thence, 
Allegiance yield to that intelligence, 
Which, calling into birth, decreed the strife, 
, Which he must seek forever! The good thought, 

Is born a blesséd angel, that goes forth, 

In ministry of gladuess, through the earth, 
Still teaching what is love, by love still taught! 
The evil joins the numerous ranks of ill, 

And born of curses, through the endless years, 

*Till Time shall be no more, and human tears 
Dried up in judgment—must his curse fulfil! 

Dream'st thou of what is blessing or unblest, 

Thou tak’st a God or Demon to thy breast! 


The “Cassique of Accabee.” while beautiful 
and of well sustained interest as a story, is, in 
our estimation, also particularly remarkable for 
its psychological display of the characters intro- 
duced. We can, however, only snatch in pass- 
ing the following beautiful thought: 


But soon a shadow rose above his brow; 
That shadow, born of doubt, 
Which finds love’s secret out, 
And, o’er its sunniest bower, still spans an arch of tears. 


Other pieces in the volume are of a still higher 
character; but only one more extract, of a truly 
lofty grandeur, are we permitted to make,—itis 
from “ Heads of the Poets”: 


The master of a single instrument, 

But that the Cathedral Organ, Milton sings 
With drooping spheres about him, and his eye 
Fixed steadily upward, through its mortal cloud 
Seeing the glories of Eternity! 

The sense of the invisible and the true 

Still present to his soul; and in his song, 

The consciousness of duration through all time, 
Of work in each condition, and of hopes 
Ineffable, that well sustain through life, 
Encouraging through danger and in death, 





Cheering, as with a promise rich in wings! 

A godlike voice, that, through cathedral towers, 
Still rolls,,prolong’d in echoes, whose deep tones 
Seem born of thunder, that, subdued to music, 
Soothe when they startle most! A Prophet Bard, 
With utt’rance equal to his mission of power, 
And harmonies, that not unworthy heaven, 

Might well lift earth to equal worthiness. 


We have given no idea of the variety contained 
in these volumes, both of subject and versifica- 
tion. Nor in seeking to do justice to the Poet, 
have we exercised our critical prerogative of 
fault-finding ; not because we are such indis- 
criminate admirers as to be unable to point out 
inferiorities amidst such a large and varied col- 
lection of pieces, and even, we venture to say, 
some faults in passages which we have quoted in 
this article; but because the beauties and the 
poetry are infinitely greater than an occasional 
inaccuracy or carelessness of expression, and es- 
pecially, because the world is ever ready enough 
to believe itself eagle-eyed in detecting faults, 
while it is, alas! but too often strangely dim- 
visioned to the ready and generous perception of 
contemporary genius. 

But we must conclude by expressing our sur- 
prise that no edition of Mr. Simms’ selected po- 
ems has ever appeared under the auspices of a 
Southern publisher, in a style worthy of the sub- 
ject; for every triumph which he wins, is an ac- 
cession to the laurels with which the genius and 
intellect of her sons have already so nobly 
crowned the Land of the South. 





SONNET. 


METASTASIO. 
“ Leggiadra rosa le cue pure foglie.” 


Ah lovely rose, whose tender leaves the dew, 

At early dawn, with sparkling gem-drops laved, 
And the sweet summer winds so gently waved, 
’Till each fair roseate tint still brighter grew, 

Now heaven’s provident hand has claimed its due, 
And bore thee hence, to thine immortal rest ; 
Spoiled of the thorns that tore thy aching breast, 
Thy better part shall spring forever new! 

*T is thine sweet flower, now, never more, to bear, 
The rains, the storms, the frost, the mocking glare 
Of this unstable, scornful, fleeting earth ; 

But, ‘neath the mightier hand that tends thee there, 
In never-fading peace thine ills have birth, 

To bloom in beauty, and perfume, forever fair! 


Ww. 
Philadelphia. 
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Sketches of the Virginia Convention of 
1829-30, 


BY HUGH R. PLEASANTS. 


The imperfect sketches of a few leading char- 
acters who figured in that illustrious body which 
framed the present Constitution of Virginia, hav- 
ing met with far more favor than the writer had 
any reason to expect, he has been induced to 
continue them. It is proper to say, that in dis- 
entombing these reminiscences of a by-gone day, 
he shall be careful to say nothing which shall 
offend any human being. When he can find 
nothing good to say of a distinguished personage, 
he will pass him over in silence. There were 
many persons, too, of distinction, whom he had 
not the pleasure of hearing speak, and of whom, 
consequently, he can say nothing; for these 
sketches are designed only to convey an impres- 
sion of what the writer saw with his own eyes, 
and heard with his own ears. If the previous 
career of any person coming under his notice be 
alluded to, it will only be by way of illustration. 
He will take care, in the meantime, to bring no 
living character before the public, sympathising 


upon the walls around him. He must never lose 
his self-possession for one moment, or for one 
moment cease to remember that he is in the pre- 
sence of an adversary who is always ready to 
take advantage of his slightest mistake. He 
must have a quickness of thought resembling in- 
spiration, a promptness of decision like intuition, 
and a readiness of speech nearly allied to impro- 
visation. Such a man was Charles James Fox, 
the most powerful debater, probably, that the 
world ever saw. He is said to have declared 
that his marvellous promptitude in debate was 
the result of long practice; that he came into the 
House of Commons determined to make himself 
a debater; that in order to do so, he spoke upon 
all occasions; that for five years he worried the 
House beyond expression; but that he finally 
succeeded in that which had been the great aim 
of his life. 

If the late Wm. B. Gites was not so great a 
debater as Fox, at least he had no superior in the 
American Congress during his time, and that 
time embraced the best days of Madison, Bayard, 
Dexter, and a hundred others, who have a right 
to be esteemed giants by us, who are posterity to 
them. ‘There were some who could make an ar- 
gument as powerful—there were others who 
could speak as readily, aud with as little prepa- 
tiou—but there were none who combined the two 





deeply with Chief Justice Marshall, who, when 
told that some person was writing his biography, 
said, with considerable agitation, “1 hope they 
will let me alone until I am dead.” 

Greece and Rome were both famed for the 
great orators to whom they had given birth. In 


excellencies in so remarkable a degree—none 
‘who could so successfully combat a new view of 
any question, sprung suddenly and in the very 
heat of discussion. He caught every movement 


‘of the sort, at the very first hop; he had no oc- 


his peculiar style of eloquence, it is doubtful |©asion to ask for an adjournment in order to col- 
whether either Demosthenes or Cicero has ever ‘lect his ideas. He was ready for the debate the 
had an equal, even to this day. From the very | instant the question was sprung upon him, and 


nature of the occasions on which they spoke, their | 


orations were set speeches, elaborated with the 
utmost care. They addressed popular assem- 
blages, for the most part, and their style of speak- 
ing, therefore, more nearly resembles the stump 
speaking of the present day than the eloquence 


it made no difference to him whether he was 
caught in a parliamentary ambush, or had to 
fight the regular forces of his adversaries fore- 
warved and forearmed. We have heard that on 
some occasions, during the administration of the 
‘elder Adams, Mr. Madison had prepared notes 








which may be expected in the British Parliament to answer a great speech made by some great 
or in our Congress. We doubt very much Federal leader, but was taken sick on the night 
whether the Greeks or Romans had any idea of | before he was to have replied. As it was of the 
what we called a debater; of a man who does | Utmost importance that a reply should be made, 
not put his faith in long preparation, and elabo- | he sent for Mr. Giles, and placing his notes in 
rate set speaking; but whois always ready, upon his hands entrusted the cause to his care. His 
the spur of the moment, to enter into any debate ‘confidence was not misplaced. for with the little 
which may spring up, no matter what may be its | time allowed him, Mr. G. made one of the ablest 
tendency, or what his previous degree of intimacy | speeches which, at that day, had ever been made 
with the subject. The Anglo-Saxon Legislative ‘in either House of Congress. 

bodies have given rise to this character, and it is| At the time of the Convention, Mr. Giles was 
doubtful whether he can be found anywhere else. | Governor of Virginia. He was, moreover, suf- 
If he hopes to rise to the head of his class, he | fering under the effects of long continued ill health ; 
must possess qualities and talents of a very high ‘but as it was understood that his mind still re- 
and a very peculiar order. He must be as cool, tained its elasticity, and his energy was alto- 
and as calm, upon all occasions, as the pictures: gether unimpaired by his sufferings, his old con- 


Vor. XVII—38 
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stituents of the Amelia District resolved once 
more to trust their rights in his hands. We re- 
collect to have heard him epeak but once during 
the session of the Convention, but we could very 
well conceive that in his palmy days he must have 
been a host in himself. It was in the great de- 
bate to which we have more than once alluded, 
and which, as we never heard any thing like it. 
we feel sometimes disposed to call the combat of 
the giants; for the smallest man engaged in the 
conflict was a head and shoulders taller than the 
majority of great men belonging to the present 
era. His style of speaking was very differeut| 
from any thing we saw, even at that day, and 
evidently belonged to another period. He in- 
dulged in none of the frantic gesticulations with 
which oratore of the present and of along prece- 
ding day, are and were wont to give force to their 
arguments. He neither vociferated until he was 
unintelligible, nor grew hoarse of utterance, nor 
became red in the face, nor sweated like a cart- 
horse in the effort to give birth to his ideas. His 
manner resembled that of a man engaged in ear- 
nest conversation—his tone was animated, as 
his genius rose, but it never became harsh or 
boisterous. His words appeared to flow in a 
continued, uninterrupted, lucid stream, strong, it 
is true, but strong without fury—pregnant with 
thought, but full without overflowing. The 
great powers of his understanding were appa- 
rent, from the very marked effect which he pro- 
duced upon the Convention. 

The character of Mr. Giles’ mind, and his pe- 
culiar tastes. qualified him in a very eminent) 
degree for the part of a great debater. Contro- 





versy was the very element in which he existed. | 
Those who kuew him in private life have often | 


spoken to usof this peculiartrait. If his speech- 


es, in the manner of their delivery, resembled pri- | 


vate conversation, so his conversation had very 
much the character of public speaking. He de- 


many a local reputation. The cause was obvi- 
ous enough. The people turned out en masse 
every where, and sent their ablest men to repre- 
sent them. Party animosity and party preferen- 
ces were buried for the time. Persons, who for 
years had been buried beneath the weight of 
their obnoxious federal politics, were once more 
brought out upon an arena from which federal 
polities were excluded. Nothing was required 
in the successful candidate but a character for 
integrity and the acknowledged possession of 
undoubted talents. In this way the State had 
collected in one body all its best men. The 
man, therefore, who had only been great among 
small men, stood every chance of being small 
among great men. Nothing but talent of a high 
order could make a reputation in that illustrious 
body, or secure one already made. It was the 
last place in the world for mediocrity to show 
off, and the small man who attempted it was as 
uuawise as the knight of doubtful prowess, who, 
in order to acquire lasting renown, should have 
enlisted among the Paladins of Charlemagne. 
Let him do what he might he was sure to find 
his match, and more than his match, in those 
around him. What might have immortalized 
him on a less memorable field was scarcely no- 
ticed there. 

Among those who came off with fame not only 
undiminished, but even greatly enhanced, was 
Puitie P. Barsour. This distinguished gentle- 
man may indeed claim to rank among the very 


‘highest of those who made that Convention 


so illustrious. He came to it with a repu- 
tation established by long experience in Con- 
gress, where he had stood among the highest of 
those great speakers who gave a tone and vigor 
to the debates of that body in the times that im- 
mediately succeeded the war of 1812. His 
strength was well understood in the Couvention, 
for his career had been so long national, that it 








lighted to introduce, in the private circle, topics | 
of debate, which were, at the time agitating the | 
country, and he discussed them with all the en-| 
thusiasm of a veteran soldier, fighting over his. 


was perfectly familiar to all. When, in conse- 
quence of the inability of the illustrious gentle- 
man, who had been first chosen as President of 
the body on account of the feebleness natural to 


battles by the fire-side. His memory was a per- his great age, to preside over its deliberations, 


fect record of all the events which had occurred | 


from the formation of the Federal Constitution; 
and where prejudice or passion, too often the in- 
firmity of great minds, did not warp his judg- 
ment, no man was more capable of illustrating 
them, by argument, by anecdote, by reference to 
facts, and by deductions from first principles. 
There are few names upon the roll of that Con- 
vention which will stand higher than his, when 
Virginia shall have begun to make up herjewels. 


It was very justly said by John Randolph that 
the Convention of 1829-30 was the grave of 


he declined to serve any longer in that capacity, 
Mr. B. was chosen in his place. The Conven- 
tion had had an opportunity to estimate his ta- 
lents at their true value, for he had spoken on 
one or two of the questions which were before 
it. He had, moreover. presided over the House 
of Representatives with great credit to himself 
and was well known to possess every requisite 
necessary to a presiding officer. 

Logical acuteness was the distinctive charac- 
teristic of Mr. B.’s mind, and it was that which 
prevailed throughout every speech which he 
ever made in Congress, in the Convention, or at 
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the bar. No man could reason from premises to 
conclusion with more unerring certaiuty, or was 
less liable to be diverted from his path by the 
chicanery of an adversary. The view which he 
took of a subject was never very broad, but it 
was always strong, and he maintained it with an 
ability corresponding with its natural strength. 
He was a most formidable adversary in argument, 
as we have heard from those who had the best 
opportunities of estimating his powers. If there 
was any fault to be found with the material of 
his public speeches, it may be said to have con- 
sisted in an inveterate habit of refining. The 
peculiar structure of his mind, and the skill which 
long babit had imparted, in handling the weapon 
of logic, no doubt led him into this error. From 
indulging in it too freely, he sometimes took what 
the law-books call “a distinction without a cif- 
ference,” and wandering through all the mazes 
of metaphysics, lost himself and his hearers. 
in acloud of abstractions. In the Convention, 
however, his speeches bore none of these char- 
acteristics. They were pithy, concentrated, and 
to the purpose. Few menof Mr. Barbour's day, 
and not a great many since, possessed so great a 
capacity for labor, which after all, is the true se- 
cret of greatness. No task, however herculean. 
staggered or discouraged him. He took hold of 
it with a willingness that indicated rather a plea- 
sure in labour. He never thought of failing. 
As a judge he was remarkable for the prompt- 
ness with which he discharged his duties, and 
the readiness with which he decided questions of 
the mostcomplexcharacter. ‘This arose as much 
from natural acuteness as from the state of pre- 
paration in which his habits of close application 
always left him. 

In his day, while at the bar, Mr. Barbour 
scarcely met with a rival, in his own portion of 
the State. Even now, his forensic efforts are 
remembered, and spoken of with admiration, in 
all that region of country. In Congress, the 
greatest effort which he ever made was hisspeech 
against the tariff in 1824. The Washington pa- 
pers of that day pronounced it one of the ablest 
speeches ever delivered in Congress, and that it 
deserved this high praise there cannot be a ques- 
tion. Such moreover, must have been the opin- 
ion of Mr. Clay, the great father of the bill, for 
he thought it necessary to reply to it especially, 
and on that occasion delivered his celebrated 
speech upon the American system. 

Surely in recalling these great names, we may 
say, with the Book of Genesis, “ there were gi- 
ants in those days.” 


We have observed that all great singers keep 
themselves in constant practice, doubtless, lest 
the voice should lose jts elasticity for the want. 





of exercise, and no great actor ventures before 
an audience without having first gone through a 


rehearsal. To neither of these classes is habit 
of more importance than it is to that of public 
speakers. The strongest mind loses its elastici- 
ty, for want of exercise, as certainly as machinery 
of any description grows rusty from long neglect 
and disuse. When Mr. Calhyun returned to 
the Councils of the Nation, after an absence of 
fifteen years, we have heard it said that those 
who had kuown him in former days were much 
disappointed at the exhibition which he made. 
His mind had lost none of its original power, 
but the habit of thinking upon his legs had esca- 
ped, and it required several efforts before he 
could recover it. True, he found it at last, and 
surpassed all that he had been in former days, 
but there are few who would have had the perse- 
verance necessary to success in such an attempt. 

This want of the habit of public speaking was 
very conspicuous in several of the older mem- 
bers of the Convention, and in none more than 
in Mr. Monroxr. It is well known that he was 
never a very eloquent speaker; but in former 
days his speeches were said to be remarkable for 
plain common sense, expressed in clear and in- 
telligible language. He had entirely lost this, no 
doubt from long disuse, before he came te the 
Convention. His ideas appeared to be confu- 
sed, his delivery awkward, his manner perplexed, 
and his whole demeanor that of a man over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of his subject. To 
have judged from his speeches on the floor, one 
might very well have supposed that he had no 
clear perceptions upon any subject, and that he 
had not mastered the particular one upon which 
he was engaged for the time being. 

Yet those who know the history of Mr. Mon- 
roe, are well aware that such was not the char- 
acter of his mind. He was emiuently a man of 
action; he saw his way clearly in every difficulty, 
political or diplomatic, and though he might not 
he able to point it out to others, he never lost it 
himself. Iv this respect he resembled the Eng- 
lish statesman Castlereagh, who, if the account 
of Lord Brougham is to be credited, was the 
least luminous of all speakers that ever addressed 
the House of Commons. He formed a pérfect 
contrast to his great rival and enemy, Canning, 
who was the most polished of speakers, the most 
attic of wits, the most entertaining of raconteurs. 
Yet when the time for action came, the master- 
spirit developed itself at once in Castlereagh. 
He managed the helm with the boldness of a 
pilot who delighted in the excitement of tempest 
and danger, while his more eloquent adversary, 
if left to himself in the hour of peril, would soon 
have run the vessel on a shoal, or have caused 
her to founder atsea. The reader who has been 
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educated in the highest reverence for Canning’s 
name, need only read the Gurwood publications 
to be convinced of his total! inefficiency in the 
hour of trial, and may learn how near he came 
to neutralizing the great abilities and splendid 
fortunes, even of Wellington, in the Peninsula 
campaigns. He was in fact a far more danger- 
ous enemy to that great General than Soult or 
Massena, and it required the full exercise of all 
his talents, backed by the strong common sense 
of Castlereagh, to escape from the formidable 
difficulties in which the man of rhetoric involved 
him and the cause he was senttouphold. From 
this the world might learn, if it would learn any 
thing from the experience of the past, that the 
best talkers are not always the best statesmen, 
and that to make a speech, which shall carry a 
deliberative body by acclamation, is one thing ; 
to conduct a great war to a successful issue is 
another, and a very different one. 

Fortunately for this country, James Madison 
seems to have been well aware of this dis- 
tinction; for in the darkest crisis of the war of 
1812, after the Capitol had been burned, he dis- 
missed from his councils Armstrong, the unrival- 
Jed political satirist, and the most indifferent of 
War Secretaries, to make room for James Mon- 
roe, a man who dealt not in figures of speech, 
and had a sovereign contempt for flowers of 
rhetoric, but who knew bow to raise an army, to 
keep it in the field, and to provide for its being 
well commanded. Wits laughed at his public pa- 
pers, and Congressmen made themselves merry 
at the expense of his sentences. He said noth- 
ing. He was like old Suwarrow, at the siege of 
Ismail, when the regimental wags laughed at 
him for drilling his recruits to charge certain posts 
dressed up with flowing robes and turbans, like 
Turkish soldiers : 


“ He made no answer, but he took the city.” 


Mr. Monroe made no answer, but he provided 
an army which swept every thing before it. He 
knew men well, and he rarely failed to make a 
good selection. Under his auspices the country 
recovered from its humiliation, and New Orleans 
soon followed. 

Though no orator, Mr. M. was, nevertheless, 
listened to with great respect in the Convention. 
And he was entitled to be thus listened to. He 
had filled the highest offices. had been twice 
elected President of the United States, and had 
conducted one of the most successful adminis- 
trations the country had ever known. In spite 
of his embarrassed. manner, and awkward de- 
livery, these facts denoted him to be no ordinary 
man, and his fame had already been placed be- 
yond the reach of accident. 


The influence which early association with ex- 
ternal objects may insensibly exercise over the 
minds of individuals, in giving to them the peeu- 
liar bias which they maintain through life, is a 
subject well worth the attention of philosophers. 
The youth of Sir Walter Scott was familiar with 
the wild scenes which he transferred from his 
memory to his novels, as a painter sketches to 
the life the landscape which lies before him. The 
genius of Burns was kindled by the homely 
scenes of rural happiness amid which he had 
been born and reared. The tender years of 
Byron were passed amidst the wild scenes which 
abound in the Northern portion of the British 
Isles, or in sight of that ocean which he apos- 
trophised in a lafiguage resembling inspiration, 
and the play of whose wild waters were to him 
always intensely exciting. How far these early 
associations may have assisted to give tone to 
the writings of these extraordinary men of ge- 
nius, whether the natural turn of their minds led 
them to worship the features of nature, whether 
that turn was created by accidental association, 
or whether both may not have had their action 
and re-action in forming characters so full of po- 
etry and romance, are questions upon which we 
feel no disposition to enter. Wesee the tree and 
its fruits in full perfection. While we enjoy the 
beauty and the taste, we are contented to let 
them pass without curiously inquiring into the 
nature of the soil. 

Among the most eminent men of the Conven- 
tion was the great Western orator, Paitip Dop- 
prince. The early life of this remarkable man 
had been passed in what was at that day the 
Great West. Some of the grandest scenes of 
Nature—the lofty mountain—the precipitous tor- 
rent—the primeval magnificence of an unbroken 
forest—were the familiar acquaintances of his 
childhood. What effect they may have had upon 
the mind of a highly educated boy, of uncom- 
mon genius, and of an imagination peculiarly 
sensitive to every manifestation of the vast and 
sublime, we are not prepared to say. But his 
eloquence always appeared to us of a different 
character from that of any other man we have 
heard speak. There was a freshness about it, 
which indicated an early habit of self-depen- 
dence, not to be found associated with minds that 
had grown to maturity, like the foot of the Chi- 
nese child, shackled and stunted by the bonds of 
custom. He evidently thought for himself, and 
the habit of thus thinking gave a breadth to his 
views, aud a boldness to his language, which 
sometimes startled the tamer denizen of the city. 
He had lived to see the wild luxuriance of Na- 
ture in his own region supplanted by the softer 
beauties of cultivation: the wilderness had given 





place to the well-tilled field, or the flourishing 
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town; the garden had been made to blossom 
like the rose; and his own intellect, progressing 
with the region in which it had been fostered, 
had received all the advantages of culture, with- 
out losing the grand, original landmarks, by which 
it had been so eminently distinguished. 

Mr. Doddridge has been called, perhaps with 
too little reflection, the Patrick Henry of West- 
ern Virginia. We say with too little reflection; 
for if half that is said of Patrick Henry be true, 
it is doubtful whether the world ever, it is certain 
that Virginia never, saw either his equal or his 
like. But there were in these two extraordinary 
men many points of resemblance. Each may 
claim for himself the title accorded to one of them, 
that of the “forest-born Demosthenes.” Each 
had matured in solitude the fruit of those reflec- 
tions, the germ of which had been planted by 
the hand of the Creator. Each drew his inspi- 
ration from that source which the favorite of Na- 
ture never finds exhausted. In knowledge of 
men, and of the means of reaching their hearts, 
the great Eastern orator remains, and must ever 
remain, without an equal, at least among those 
who profess the artof which be was the master, 
But the eloquence of Mr. Doddridge was like 
his, an imitation of no man. It was derived 
only from his own mind, and it ceased with him. 
Like Patrick Henry, he remains alike inimitable 
and unimitated. 

The language of Mr. Doddridge, with all its 
impetuosity, was remarkable for its classical pu- 
rity. He violated no rule of grammar or of phi- 
lology, in giving veut to his powerful and impas- 
sioned thoughts. No rhetorician could find the 
slightest flaw, after the most rigid scrutiny, in 
the texture of his imagery, the congruity of his 
figures, or the consistency of his argument. The 
stream of his eloquence resembled one of his 
native mountain torrents—small in the begin- 
ning—gathering volume as it progresses—sweep- 
ing all obstacles before it as it rolls along—but as 
clear and as transparent, in the full majesty of 
its irresistible strength, as the crystal fountain in 
which it had its origin. We have never seen any 
person who had words more entirely at command, 
or whose words were more indissolubly wedded 
to the meaning they were designed to convey. 
We have never thought of his style of speaking; 
within the last few years, without being irresisti- 
bly reminded of the distinction which Charles 
James Fox, the most candid and least envious of 
men, drew between his own oratory and that of 
his greatrival. “ J,” said he, “can always find a 
word ; but Pitt always finds the word.”” So it was 
with Mr. Doddridge. He always used the word— 
the very word, which of all others was best suited 
to the occasion, and he picked it up without the 
slightest embarrassment, or the most momentary 








hesitation. In this respect he differed from the 
large majority of our orators, who, as a class. were 
aptly described by the celebrated Gen. Black- 
burn in a figure which, though applied by him to 
an individual, admits of a very wide application. 
“The gentleman,” he said, “reminds me of a 
carpenter, who has all his tools spread before 
him; but with a strange ignorance of bis trade, 
when he wishes to bore a hole he catches up a 
broad-axe.” 


There was no man in all that Convention 
whose great mental and moral qualities, in spite 
of a single weakness, which greatly impaired his 
usefulness, more thoroughly commanded the res- 
pect of friend and foe. On one occasion, (we 
have been told, for we were not present,) they 
drew forth an eloquent encomium from John Ran- 
dolph, with all his genius, the least tolerant of 
men. In spite of the exasperation which existed 
between the two sections of the State, (and it 
at one time mounted so high that separation was 
openly spoken of,) he retained the respect, and, 
it is believed, even the regard of all. His heart 
was in the right place, and was in every respect 
worthy of the noble intellect with which God 
had endowed him. It isso rare a thing to behold 
great mental endowments united with high moral 
worth, that the most bigoted of mankind are 
compelled to pay homage to him in whose per- 
son they are found. 


The West has great cause to be proud of Philip 
Doddridge. He was a child of their own rais- 
ing—a specimen, and a noble one, of the West- 
ern man in the nearest approach to perfection 
that can be attained by high moral and intellec- 
tual culture bestowed upon great natural abilities. 
Next to Chapman Johuson, he was the ablest of 
of all their champions, and we doubt, indeed, 
whether he was inferior to him. He possessed 
certain intellectual properties which that great 
man did net pretend to, while he was scarcely 
inferior in those by which he was most eminently 
distinguished. He found his true place among 
the intellectual giants with which the Conven- 
tion brought him in contact, and the excitement 
of his position was so pleasing, that we have 
heard some of his friends say they had never 
known his spirits so elastic, his countenance so 
animated, or his mind so cheerful and contented ; 
another proof, if any farther were wanting, that 
intellectual pleasures, while they are the most 
ennobling, are likewise enjoyed with the keenest 
relish of all others whatsoever. 


Along with the large majority of those great 
men who, on whichsoever side of the question 
they were arrayed, supported the reputation of 
Virginia, Mr. Doddridge has been gathered to 
his fathers. 


Scarcely twenty-one years have 
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elapsed siuce they were all among us, and now 
how few of them are left! 


Few men came to the Convention with a higher 
reputation than General Rosert B. Tar or, and 
had he continued his services, there are, in all 
probability, few who would have left it with hon- 
ors more justly deserved. His position at the 
bar had long been among the highest. He was 
the acknowledged rival of Leigh, Johnson and 
Stanard, and if either of these great jurists had 
the advantage of him in any particular, it was 
so light as hardly tu be perceptible. 

General Taylor, in addition to his great ad- 
vantages of talent and reputation, had another 
advantage to which few of his compeers could 
lay claim. Belonging to the old Federal party, 
he had been warmly, and upon principle, opposed 
to the war of 1812. Yet no sooner was the die 
cast than his opposition ceased at once. From 
that moment he only thought of the mode in 
which he could render his country the greatest 
amountof service. He had been chosen to com- 
mand the troops at Norfolk, and during the whole 
of his service in that capacity, he manifested the 
zeal, the intelligence, and the activity that dis- 
tinguish the able commander. 

Gen. Taylor was remarkable for his grace- 
ful manner, and the finished style of his public 
speeches. His person was eminently fine, and 
in his public speeches, he knew how to set it off 
to the best advantage. An anecdote is related 
of him, in connexion with the late excellent, but 
eccentric and fastidious Merritt Robinson, which 
proves that he was a man of bumor, and some- 
what addicted to fun. Dining with that gentle- 
man, who, among other peculiarities, was noted 
for a disposition to play upon words, he chanced 
to sit next to him, while another gentleman of 
the name of Taylor sat upon the otherside. Mr. 
R. immediately began to complain of his unfortu- 
nate position, being placed between two Tay- 
lors. The General retorted that he thought the 
Taylors far more unfortunate, inasmuch as they 
had only one goose between them. 

Gen. Taylor resigned his seat in the Conven- 
tion in consequenee of instructions from his con- 
stituents which he could not conscientiously obey, 
in a very short time after he took it. Conse- 
quently we are unable to say as much of him as 
we have said of some others. We can say, how. 
ever, that he was in every respect a noble speci- 
men of old Virginia. In person, in manner, and 
in intellect, he would have been an honor to her 
in her brightest and palmiest days. In honor, 
in courage, and in humanity, he was a credit not 
only to her but the humanspecies. Alas thatso 
few are left like the men of that golden period of 
Virginia’s greatness. 





These sketches commenced with Jonny Ran- 
DOLPH, and as he was, in all respects, the most 
remarkable, and in many the most important per- 
sonage of that assembly, we see no good reason 
why they should not end as they began. . 

Many persons, knowing Mr. Randolph only 
by his published speeches, and never having en- 
joyed the opportunity of hearing or seeing him 
in debate, have expressed to us their astonish- 
ment at the prominent position assigned him by 
us. Indeed, were the judgment formed from 
these alone, it would be difficult to account for 
the extraordinary influence which all who re- 
member the times will bear us out in asserting, 
that he exerted in that body. It was our own 
opinion, before we saw him in the Convention, 
that he had been vastly overrated, for we are 
willing to acknowledge that we never saw any 
thing in his previously published orations which 
struck us as indicative of extraordinary powers 
of oratory. The late Mr. Wickham, in a con- 
versation with the lamented Thos. Miller, of 
Powhatan, upon the question of Mr. R.’s ability 
to argue (a question which we have heard de- 
bated with infinite warmth in our younger days) 
decided it ina very few words. ‘If,’ said that 
accomplished and most fastidious critic, who 
certainly understood the exact value of words 
and sentences as well as any philologist of his 
day, ‘**the enemies of Mr. Randolph mean to say 
that he cannot, or at least does not, build up an 
argument brick by brick as an architect puts up 
a house, they are probably correct. But, as the 
object of all argument is to carry a point, and as 
he must be considered the ablest reasoner who 
makes the most decided impression, be must be 
a very rash man who should refuse to accord to 
Mr. R. reasoning powers of a very high order.” 
If this view be correct, few men who have ever 
lived have surpassed Mr. Randolphas a reasoner. 
No man, certainly, saw the bearing of any sub- 
ject with more quickness, or arrived at conclu- 
sions with a certainty more nearly resembling in- 
tuition. This faculty, indeed, was the subject of 
wonder, and of comment, among his contempora- 
ries aslongashelived. Since then the end of all 
argument is to arrive at a conclusion, and since 
he arrived at the same point by a shorter road, 
we see not the advantage of those who took the 
more circuitous route, so far as the individual 
judgment of the speakers was concerned. The 
most important part of the whole matter. un- 
doubtedly, was the carrying along of the hearers, 
whom it was sought to bring to the same conclu- 
sion. And here, it must be admitted, that the 
brilliant illustrations employed by Mr. R. were 
far better calculated to enlist the attention, and 
even to convince the judgment, than the labored 
logic of his more formal contemporaries. A sin- 
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gle observation frequently upset from the very ws any enaiahly of the worll—were members of 
foundation, an entire structure, formed of the most |that Convention. To say that Mr. Randolph 
undisputed syllogisms that any system of logic enters the large majority of those who com- 
could afford. A single ludicrous remark sufficed | posed his own party, as absolutely as the moon 
to expose a formal logician to so much ridicule | regulates the motions of the tide, were to use a 
that his premises and conclusions, though as le- | figure scarcely too bold for the occasion. The 
gitimate as truth itself, fell at once into contempt. |holdest and most impassioned speakers, in the 
By every one of these master-strokes, Mr. R. | loftiest flights of their oratory, turned their eyes 
advanced the object he had in view. There are |to watch his approving nod, and seemed to catch 
formalists, no doubt, who would scorn any but inspiration from his recognition. Hewas like the 
the regular means of carrying the strong fortress | musical Director, in the midst of an immense or- 
of a regularly built argument, as there are pa-|chestra. The players and the instruments seem 
tients who had rather be killed by a doctor with | to obey the slightest motion of his hand. He 
a diploma in his pocket, than cured by a Thom- | gives the signal for those on his right, and in- 
souian. Such persons will never admire Mr. | stantly a strain of the most delightful music en- 
Randolph's method of conducting a discussion, |sues; he motions to bis left, and the horns and 
or admit that the many Parliamentary victories clarionets take it up, where it has been left by 
which he gained were legitimate. They are like’ | ithe violins and flutes. He makes a rapid per- 
the old Austrian officer, who complained that | -pendicular movement, and a loud crash, the uni- 
Bonaparte had entirely destroyed the science of ted thunder of the entire orchestra, ensues. He 
war, by fighting a battle every day for a week at is the very embodiment of allthe harmonies, and 
a time, instead of taking one good fight accord-|so was Mr. Randolph. It must be recollected 
ing to rule, and then resting for the rest of the |too, that the persons over whose movements he 
campaign. If such men were military engineers|exercised such undisguised control, were not 
they would turn up their noses at the exploit of mere sycophants or tools in his hand. They 
Rooke, who, with a few English sailors, surpri-| were high-spirited gentlemen—men of talents and 
sed Gibraltar and got into it before the enemy | acquirements—the very flower of the Old Domin- 
was aware of his presence, instead of taking it ion. They yielded the supremacy, not from any 
by regular approaches, forgetting that under such selfish fear or puerile admiration, but, as it ap- 
circumstances its strength was sufficient to have peared to us, from the same impulse that enables 
defied the united artillery of the world. It is men in time of difficulty to discover and to place 
enough for the credit of Mr. Randolph to know, | at their head the master spirit among them. It 
that the most powerful arguments gave way be-| was the magical influence which the master miud 
fore his attacks, and whether his approaches were | never fails to exercise upon all others, however 
made according to rule or not, is a matter of strong, that come withiu the sphere of its at- 
small moment to any one but the rigid and in-/ traction. 
corrigible formalist. His method of argumeuta-| We would defy any man, (were Mr. Randolph 
tion, however, tells upon his posthumous fame, 'now alive and iu his prime) to go to hear him 
for his speeches, however well reported, convey | speak, with the intention of creating a disturb- 
no idea of the effect they produced upon delivery. | ance and preventing him from being heard, and 
If, along with very many others, we were dis- | to stick to his resolution. His tall, gaunt figure, 
posed to call in question the justice of that criti-/ and unearthly appearance, as he rose from his 
cism which assigued to Mr. Randolph a high | seat, instantly attracted all attention. and ren- 
place as a man of genius, the observations which | dered it impossible to make a noise. Thus much 
we were enabled to make during the sitting of gained, he had but to open his mouth to rivet at- 
the Convention, were well calculated to dispel |tention upon him beyond the possibility of di- 
every shadow of doubt. That man is undoubt- | version. We have often heard persons attempt 
edly a great man who ean, at will, control the/|to imitate his voice, but we have never known 
minds of those with whoin he is associated for a any one to succeed, for it was, in fact, inimita- 
a given object. It may be doubted, indeed, |ble. We know not how the opera people would 
whether there be any stronger evidence of intel- | class it, for we doubt whether any of them ever 
lectual power. No man who watched the pro-| heard any thing like it. It was higher than that 
ceedings of that Convention could fail to observe | of men generally, yet it did not in the least par- 
the very extraordinary influence which Mr. Ran-|take of that harsh quality which is generally 
dolph exercised over all its members, friends as|found associated with a higher voice in persons 
well as foes, though i in very opposite directions.|of the sterner sex. On the contrary, it was as 
The greatest men in the whole State—men whose | soft, as rich, and as delicious, as the most mel- 
hames were spread as widely as the limits of the |lifluous tones of Jenny Lind, when she pours 
Union—men who would have been distinguished 'her whole soul into ove of her breathing melo- 
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elapsed since they were all among us, and now 
how few of them are left! 


Few men came to the Convention with a higher 
reputation than General Rosert B. Tayxor, and 
had he continued his services, there are, in all 
probability, few who would have left it with hon- 
ors more justly deserved. His position at the 
bar had long been among the highest. He was 
the acknowledged rival of Leigh, Johuson and 
Stanard, and if either of these great jurists had 
the advantage of him in any particular, it was 
so light as hardly tu be perceptible. 

General Taylor, in addition to his great ad- 
vantages of talent and reputation, had another 
advantage to which few of his compeers could 
lay claim. Belonging to the old Federal party, 
he had been warmly, and upon principle, opposed 
to the war of 1812. Yet no sooner was the die 
cast than his opposition ceased at once. From 
that moment he only thought of the mode in 
which he could render his country the greatest 
amountof service. He had been chosen to com- 
mand the troops at Norfolk, and during the whole 
of his service in that capacity, he manifested the 
zeal, the intelligence, and the activity that dis- 
tinguish the able commander. 

Gen. Taylor was remarkable for his grace- 
ful manner, and the finished style of his public 
speeches. His person was eminently fine, and 
in his public speeches, he knew how to set it off 
to the best advantage. An anecdote is related 
of him, in connexion with the late excellent, but 
eccentric and fastidious Merritt Robinson, which 
proves that he was a man of humor, and some- 
what addicted to fun. Dining with that gentle- 
man, who, among other peculiarities, was noted 
for a disposition to play upon words, he chanced 
to sit next to him, while another gentleman of 
the name of Taylor sat upon the other side. Mr. 
R. immediately began to complain of his unfortu- 
nate position, being placed between two Tay- 
lors. The General retorted that he thought the 
Taylors far more unfortunate, inasmuch as they 
had only one goose between them. 

Gen. Taylor resigned his seat in the Conven- 
tion in consequenee of instructions from his con- 
stituents which he could not conscientiously obey, 
in a very short time after he took it. Conse- 
quently we are unable to say as much of him as 
we have said of some others. We can say, how- 
ever, that he was in every respect a noble speci- 
men of old Virginia. In person, in manner, and 
in intellect, he would have been an houor to her 
in her brightest and palmiest days. In honor, 
in courage, and in humanity, he was a credit not 
only to her but the humanspecies. Alas thatso 
few are left like the men of that golden period of 
Virginia’s greatness. 














These sketches commenced with Jonn Ran- 
DOLPH, and as he was, in all respects, the most 
remarkable, and in many the most important per- 
sonage of that assembly, we see no good reason 
why they should not end as they began. . 

Many persons, knowing Mr. Randolph only 
by his published speeches, and never having en- 
joyed the opportunity of hearing or seeing him 
in debate, have expressed to us their astonish- 
ment at the prominent position assigned him by 
us. Indeed, were the judgment formed from 
these alone, it would be difficult to account for 
the extraordinary influence which all who re- 
member the times will bear us out in asserting, 
that he exerted in that body. It was our own 
opinion, before we saw him in the Convention, 
that he had been vastly overrated, for we are 
willing to acknowledge that we never saw any 
thing in his previously published orations which 
struck us as indicative of extraordinary powers 
of oratory. The late Mr. Wickham, in a con- 
versation with the lamented Thos. Miller, of 
Powhatan, upon the question of Mr. R.’s ability 
to argue (a question which we have heard de- 
bated with infinite warmth in our younger days) 
decided it ina very few words. “If,” said that 
accomplished and most fastidious eritic, who 
certainly understood the exact value of words 
and sentences as well as any philologist of his 
day, ‘**the enemies of Mr. Randolph mean to say 
that he cannot, or at least does not, build up an 
argument brick by brick as an architect puts up 
a house, they are probably correct. But, as the 
object of all argument is to carry a point, and as 
he must be considered the ablest reasoner who 
makes the most decided impression, he must be 
a very rash man who should refuse to accord to 
Mr. R. reasoning powers of a very high order.” 
If this view be correct, few men who have ever 
lived have surpassed Mr. Randolphas a reasoner. 
No man, certainly, saw the bearing of any sub- 
ject with more quickness, or arrived at conclu- 
sions with a certainty more nearly resembling in- 
tuition. This faculty, indeed, was the subject of 
wonder, and of comment, among his contempora- 
ries as long ashelived. Since then the end of all 
argument is to arrive at a conclusion, and since 
he arrived at the same point by a shorter road, 
we see not the advantage of those who took the 
more circuitous route, so far as the individual 
judgment of the speakers was concerned. The 
most important part of the whole matter. un- 
doubtedly, was the carrying along of the hearers, 
whom it was sought to bring to the same. conclu- 
sion. And here, it must be admitted, that the 
brilliant illustrations employed by Mr. R. were 
far better calculated to enlist the attention, and 
even to convince the judgment, than the labored 
logic of his more formal contemporaries. A sin- 
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gle observation frequently upset from the very 
foundation, an entire structure, formed of the most 
undisputed syllogisms that any system of logic 
could afford. A single ludicrous remark sufficed 
to expose a formal logician to so much ridicule 
that his premises and conclusions, though as le- 
gitimate as truth itself, fell at once into contempt. 
By every one of these master-strokes, Mr. R. 
advanced the object he had in view. There are 
formalists, no doubt, who would scorn any but 
the regular means of carrying the strong fortress 
of a regularly built argument, as there are pa- 
tients who had rather be killed by a doctor with 
a diploma in his pocket, than cured by a Thom- 
souian. Such persons will never admire Mr. 
Randolph’s method of conducting a discussion, 
or admit that the many Parliamentary victories 
which he gained were legitimate. ‘They are like 
the old Austrian officer, who complained that 
Bonaparte had entirely destroyed the science of 
war, by fighting a battle every day for a week at 
a time, instead of taking one good fight accord- 
ing to rule, and then resting for the rest of the 
campaign. If such men were military engineers 
they would turn up their noses at the exploit of 
Rooke, who, with a few English sailors, surpri- 


in any assembly of the worll—were members of 
that Convention. Tuo say that Mr. Randolph 
controlled the large majority of those who com- 
posed his own party, as absolutely as the moon 
regulates the motions of the tide, were to use a 
figure scarcely too bold for the occasion. The 
holdest and most impassioned speakers, in the 
loftiest flights of their oratory, turned their eyes 





to watch his approving nod, and seemed to catch 
inspiration from his recognition. He was like the 
‘musical Director, in the midst of an immense or- 
chestra. The players and the instruments seem 
to obey the slightest motion of his hand. He 
gives the signal for those on his right, and in- 
stantly a strain of the most delightful music en- 
sues; he motions to his left, and the horns and 
clarionets take it up, where it has been left by 
the violins and flutes. He makes a rapid per- 
pendicular movement, and a loud crash, the uni- 
‘ted thunder of the entire orchestra, ensues. He 
is the very embodiment of all the harmonies, and 
iso was Mr. Randolph. It must be recollected 
|too, that the persons over whose movements he 
‘exercised such undisguised control, were not 
mere sycophants or tools in his hand. They 
‘were high-spirited gentlemen—men of talents and 
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sed Gibraltar and got into it before the enemy | acquirements—the very flower of the Old Domin- 
was aware of his presence, instead of taking it ion. They yielded the supremacy, not from any 
by regular approaches, forgetting that under such ‘selfish fear or puerile admiration, but, as it ap- 
circumstances its strength was sufficient to have peared to us, from the same impulse that enables 


defied the united artillery of the world. It is 
enough for the eredit of Mr. Randolph to know, 
that the most powerful arguments gave way be- 
fore his attacks, and whether his approaches were 
made according to rule or not, is a matter of 
small moment to any one but the rigid and in- 
corrigible formalist. His method of argumeuta- 
tion, however, tells upon his posthumous fame, 
for his speeches, however well reported, convey 
no idea of the effect they produced upon delivery. 

If, along with very many others, we were dis- 
posed to call in question the justice of that eriti- 
cism which assigned to Mr. Randolph a high 
place as a man of genius, the observations which 


we were enabled to make during the sitting of | 


the Convention, were well calculated to dispel 
every shadow of doubt. That man is undoubt. 
edly a great man who can, at will, control the 
minds of those with whoun he is associated for a 
a given object. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether there be any stronger evidence of intel- 
lectual power. No man who watched the pro- 
ceedings of that Convention could fail to observe 
the very extraordinary influence which Mr. Ran- 
dolph exercised over all its members, friends as 
well as fues, though in very opposite directions. 
The greatest men in the whole State—men whose 
hames were spread as widely as the limits of the 
Union—men who would have been distinguished 





men in time of difficulty to discover and to place 
‘at their head the master spirit among them. It 
‘was the magical influence which the master mind 
‘never fails to exercise upon all others, however 
strong, that come withiu the sphere of its at- 
traction. 

We would defy any man, (were Mr. Randolph 
now alive and iu his prime) to go to hear him 
speak, with the intention of creating a disturb- 
ance and preventing him from being heard, and 
to stick to his resolution. His tall, gaunt figure, 
and unearthly appearance, as he rose from his 
seat, instantly attracted all attention. and ren- 
dered it impossible to make a noise. Thus much 
gained, he had but to open his mouth to rivet at- 
tention upon him beyond the possibility of di- 
version. We have often heard persons attempt 
to imitate his voice, but we have never known 
any one to succeed, for it was, in fact, inimita- 
ble. We know not how the opera people would 
class it, for we doubt whether any of them ever 
heard any thing like it. It was higher than that 
of men generally, yet it did not in the least par- 
take of that harsh quality which is generally 
found associated with a higher voice in persons 
of the sterner sex. On the contrary, it was as 
soft, as rich, and as delicious, as the most mel- 
liluous tones of Jenny Lind, when she pours 
her whole soul into one of her breathing melo- 
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dies. Of course we speak of him only as we 
saw him in the Convention, for we never saw 
him in any other deliberative body, and we are 
disposed to think that he was more himself 
while here, than he had been elsewhere, for 
years. It has been said that in his unhappy mo- 
ments in Congress, while laboring under fits of 
violent exasperation, his voice became dry and 
harsh in the extreme. Itis but justice to say, 
that this, as far as we have been able to learn, 
was never the case in the Convention. He 
usually spoke with the greatest deliberation, his 
left hand resting on his cane, and his right em- 
ployed in giving emphasis to his words. Each 
sentence, nay, each word, seemed to be thorough- 
ly weighed before he gave utterance to it, and it 
was pronounced so distinctly that it was impos- 
sible to mistake it. We once saw a beautiful 
hand-writing, so distinct that it could be read as 
easily as print, which possessed the remarkable 
peculiarity of having a full stop after every word. 
We have often thought there was some analogy 
between it and Mr. Randolph's style of speaking, 
as it presented itself to our observation in the 
Convention. He was not contented with ma- 
king you understand the general meaning of a 
senteuce ; he made you remark every particular 
word that composed it, with as much clearness 
as though he meant to speak that one word and 
no other. 

Mr. R.’s eyes exceeded in brightness and pen- 
etration any we have ever seen in a human head. 
They absolutely blazed when kindled by the ex- 
citement of debate. It was his custom to em- 
ploy very little gesticulation, his fore-finger being 
used almost entirely for purposes of that sort. 
When answering an argument, he would some- 
times turn away from the occupant of the Chair 
and fix his eyes upon the person to whom he was 
replying for several seconds, without uttering a 
word. If accounts are to be credited, the per- 
son thus becoming the subject of his gaze was 
wout to feel any thing but comfortable under the 
scrutiny. The man was literally petrified who 
encountered his glance. like him who fixed his 
eyes upon the head of the Gorgon. Of all 
the persons of whom we have read in his- 
tory, Voltaire alone seems to have possessed 
eyes of equal brilliancy, and though he would 
have shuddered to have been compared with the 
great French wit. he possessed another faculty, 
in common with him, and in almost an equal 
degree, though he manifested it with his tongue, 
while the Gaul gave evidence of it in his wri- 
tings. We allude to the power of converting 
into ridicule or rendering utterly odious every 
thing and every body that did not exactly suit 
his fancy. This terrible gift, it must be ac- 
knowledged, he exercised without mercy, and 


frequently without discrimination. Its uneon- 
trolled indulgence often made enemies of those 
who were most disposed to admire his marvel- 
lous eudowments, and doubtless added much to 
the bitterness of a very unhappy exisience; for 
it is a rule, admitting of not a single exception, 
that those who possess the power of sarcasm in 
the highest degree are most sensitive to its ap- 
plication when they themselves become its sub- 
jects. Yet there were few meu who knew bet- 
ter how to soothe aud flatter, when flattery and 
caresses became necessary to success. Indeed, 
the very rarity with which anything pleasing 
came from such a quarter, rendered it doubly 
agreeable when it did come, as the honey of 
Samson's riddle may be supposed to have been 
the sweeter from having come out of the carcass 
of alion. Those who remember his approving 
smiles, his nods of approbation, and the habit 
which he had, in the Convention, of standing 
half bent when one of his favourite lieutenants 
was speaking, stretching out his neck and pulling 
down the corner of his ear with his fore finger, 
as if to drink in every word of a golden dis- 
course, frequently uttering some monosyllable at 
the same time, expressive of admiration, will 
understand perfectly what we mean. 

We never had any acquaintance with John 
Randolph, and, from all we have heard, were by 
no means disposed to rate his social qualities 
very high; yet. when his corpse was brought to 
the Powhatan House, on its way to its last rest- 
ing place, and we among others attended while 
the burial service of the Episcopal Church was 
read, we could not help thinking that a man had 
gone down to the clods of the valley, the like of 
whom Virginia would never look upon again. 








LINES. 


What is he charged with?) What his crime? 
Marry! the worst—poverty.—Old Play. 


Oh! gold how it bows the human mind, 
How it fetters the hnman soul 

How everything of human kind 
Seems made for its control! 

And Poverty—’tis a Upas tree 
And bitter the fruits that grow 

On its sombre boughs—well may they be, 
Its roots are watered by woe. 


Oh! I looked upon one in the pride of youth 
Whose heart was beating high 

That heart a synonyme of truth, 
The truth that spoke from his eye. 

And I saw a maiden as fair as dawn 
And tenderand gentleand true, 

And her heart was as blithe as a bird’s at morn 





And pure as the morning dew. 
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When I heard him breath his noble love, 
And I heard her trembling sigh, 

And I saw her turn like a fluttered dove 
In her lover’s arms to lie. 

She pillowed her head upon his breast, 
And he calmed her maiden fears, 

And he sweetly soothed her into rest, 
And he kissed away her tears. 


Oh! happy the youth, and happy the maid, 
Good angels smiled to see 

Such joy on earth, and good men prayed 
Such joy might always be. 


Then a cloud came over the blessed sun 
And a wailing sound was heard, 

And the leaves were withering one by one,— 
And hushed was the song of the bird. 

1 looked, and lo! a serpent dire 
Drew near the gentle pair, 

His fangs were gold—his crest was fire, 
And he poisoned all the air. 


In the maiden’s breast I saw him creep 
And bury his fangs of gold 

In her virgin heart—and I saw her weep 
And writhe in his venomed fold. 

In the maiden’s ear [ heard him hiss, 
And I heard her feeble moan, 

And the lips where lingered her lover’s kiss 
Grew pale and cold us stone. 


“ My nameis Mammon,” the serpent cried, 
“ This world is all my throne; 
And you shall share it as my bride, 
I have come to claim mine own.” 
Then her pulse did cease and her bright eye close 
And she uttered a wailing cry, 
And sank to earth like a withered rose 
When the Autumn blastsweeps by. 
ARAMIs, 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


How blest the humble cotter’s fate 
He wooes his simple dearie ; 
The silly bogles wealth and state 
Can never make them eerie. 
O why should fate sic pleasure have 
Life’s dearest bands untwining ; 
O why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on fortune’s shining. 
[ Burns. 


As a large debt which Mr. Williams had con- 
tracted, for the payment of which Mr. Selden 
was responsible, would shortly be due, it be- 
came necessary to devise ways and means for 
its settlement. Charles was summoned to the 
family council. Arthur declared that Reginald 
ought to consider their reverses as a real blessing, 
for they had waked him up wide for the first 
time for many years; and then he said too, it 


Vout. XVII—39 





was a positive treat to listen to Virginia’s plans 
for retrencbment, and to see her trying to put 
them in practice. The necessity for exertion 
that had arisen, was likewise, Arthur said, a 
God-send to himself, as it would develope his 
energies, which he felt to be fully sufficient to re- 
deem the fortunes of fifty families. But though 
Arthur affected to treat the matter so lightly, he 
was not without his share of disturbance at these 
changes in his prospects, he felt sure that Mary 
reciprocated his attachment, but without a pro- 
fession, without an independent fortune, it was no 
time to tell-his love; not that he feared any mis- 
construction as to his motives from Mary, but 
pride, generosity, a doubt of Mrs. Lennox’s ap- 
probation, alike forbade him, under present cir- 
cumstauces, to endeavor to win from Mary an 
avowal that his affection was returned. 

Though Mr. Selden’s fortune was ample, he 
had very little money at command, as his pro- 
perty consisted almost wholly of land and ne- 
groes, and as it was necessary to raise the money 
in ashort time, he had no alternative but to dis- 
pose of a tract of land, as neither his conscience 
nor his feelings would permit him to sell his ne- 
groes, unless compelled by necessity to do so. 
After much deliberation it was determined to sell 
a valuable tract, called the Cedar Creek estate, 
and to move the negroes who lived on this planta- 
tion to some lands in the west, which Mr. Selden 
had purchased many years before, at a very low 
price, but which were still uncleared and unset- 
tled. Arthur offered to lead the expedition, to 
superintend the settlement, and remain with 
them, as long as the interests of the family, and 
the welfare of the negroes required it. 

But the idea of giving Arthur up to this wild 
and solitary life, for years, in the very spring time 
of existence, was too painful to be thought of, 
if any otherexpedientcould be suggested. After 
much deliberation, and various plans mooted and 
abandoned, Charles proposed that he should visit 
adistant relative, a Mr. Thomas Selden, who lived 
at about fifty miles distance from Sherwood, ex- 
plain to him the whole state of affairs, and see 
if he could be induced to associate himself with 
Arthur in this expedition, and to locate himself 
permanently on these lands, for a fair share of the 
profits. Mr. Thomas Selden was a worthy and 
intelligent man, but he was one of those individ- 
uals to whom life has been a regular struggle 
almost from itscommencement. His father died 
when he was scarcely more than-a child, leaving 
a numerous family, and an estate heavily encum- 
bered with debt. Education for the children 
was out of the question, except of the cheapest 
and most defective kind, the schools in the coun- 
try were few, and of the most miserable sort, 
the teacher generally proposing to give no other 
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instruction than reading, writing and the first rules 
of arithmetic, and sometimes the Latin Gram- 
mar. As Thomas Selden was the eldest son, he 
assumed as soon as possible all the family cares 
and responsibilities, which devolve upon the 
head of a house, and worked hard to endeavor 
to obtain for his younger brothers more advan- 
tages than he had himself enjoyed. But all his 
efforts were not sufficient to place the family in 
a state beyond that of very moderate indepen- 
dence, and after his mother’s death, his share of 
the property was just enough to give him a start 
in life. He made a love match early in life, a 
step of which he never repented, although the 
necessity for exertion was continually increasing, 
from the demands of a covtinually increasing 
family, yet his wife was so truly a helpmate, that 
he was never tempted to repine at any difficul- 
ties, in which she took so large a share with so 
much affection and cheerfulness. One of his 
brothers, too, died a few years after his marriage, 
leaving a young family almost entirely destitute, 
as his habits had always been improvident; and 


‘Mr. Thomas Selden increased his exertions, to 


endeavor to supply their necessities. In these 
worthy endeavors, he had often received aid 
from Mr. Selden of Sherwood, not only in wise 
and kind counsels, but by valuable presents, and 
though the distance at which the families lived, 
and the constant occupation of Mr. Thomas Sel- 
den’s time, prevented much intercourse, a very 
friendly feeling subsisted between them, accom- 
panied in the case of Thomas Selden by strong 
sentiments of gratitude. 


Charles Selden thought it would be for the in- 
terest of all parties, if Mr. Thomas Selden could 
be prevailed on to locate himself upon these 
Western acres, and superintend their clearing 
and cultivation for a fair share of the profits, and 
a portion of the land, though it was resolved even 
in the event of his consent to this proposition, 
that Arthur should accompany the expedition, 
and remain for the first year to assist in making 
the settlement, and also to lessen the reluctance 
of the negroes to a removal, and give them time 
to become accustomed to the dominion of anew 
master. This plan met with Mr. Selden’s entire 
approbation, and Charles set out the next day to 
visit his cousin, and conduct the negotiation of 
this matter with him. 


Arthur felt now restless, uncomfortable, re- 
strained in Mary’s presence, and found no relief 
from these sensations, but in continual change of 
place and employment, and Mary felt this change 
in his manner painfully; there were no more 
pleasant walks, or rides, or social evening par- 
ties; there was always some imperative reason 
that he should go somewhere, or be employed in 





some way, which prevented all intimate inter- 
course in their domestic cirele. 

Mary partly divined the real state of Arthur's 
feelings, and was wounded at the distrust of her, 
which she thought they implied, and yet, it 
seemed to her that his pride became him, and she 
respected him more highly for the energy and 
resolution he displayed. Still she often wished 
that he was not so much occupied, and that he 
might not be able to exert so much self-command 
in withdrawing himself from her society ; and 
occasional doubts as to whether he indeed loved 
her so truly as she once believed he did, would 
sometimes obtrude themselves painfully, so that 
she found it impossible always to preserve the 
same manner towards Arthur, which she had 
done hitherto. 

An evident change came over both Arthur and 
Mary, which they daily felt more painfully, and 
yet they found it more and more impossible to 
resume a natural manner towards each other. 
To open, generous natures such as theirs, accus- 
tomed to manifest the genuine feelings of their 
hearts, constraint is especially oppressive, and 
they both felt it almost insupportable. 

Day after day wore away, and Charles, who 
could not be longer absent from home, wrote to 
inform his father of the result of his negotiation 
with Mr. Thomas Selden. This gentlemanhad 
not yet decided whether to accept the proposal, 
but Charles hoped that he would ultimately de- 
termine on doing so,—when the decision was 
made, Thomas Selden would come himself to 
Sherwood to acquaint his cousin with his deter- 
mination. Meantime all was suspense, and it 
was impossible to resist its dispiriting influence. 

After a day in which Mary had tried vainly to 
seem very cheerful, towards the close of the even- 
ing, she suddenly remembered a volume of Dry- 
den's Works, in which he had been reading a 
few days previously, and saying she was ashamed 
of herself for having stopped in the middle of 
such a tale as Palemon and Arcite, reading it too 
for the first time, she went to the library in search 
of the book. She was surprised at her entrance 
to find Arthur, whom she thought was out of 
the house, as had lately been his wont at this 
time of the evening. He was seated at a table, 
with a book before him, but his eye was not even 
glancing at its contents, and there was a thought- 
ful and even sad expression in his countenance, 
such as Mary had never seen it wear before, until 
within the last three or four weeks. Mary started 
a little at seeing him; her first impulse was to 
draw back as the thought arose in her mind that 
Arthur might suppose she had been aware of his 
presence there, but a second thought determined 
her to proceed in the boldness of conscious inno- 
cence. She turned to the book shelves, and 
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began a diligent search for the missing volume. 

«Can I assist you, Mary,” said Arthur rising 
and approaching her. 

« Certainly, you can, if you will,” said Mary, 
forcing a smile, * but it has always been my na- 
ture to be somewhat afraid of very grave people, 
and I could not presume to interrupt you, now- 
a-days.”’: 

Mary tried to speak in alight and playful tone, 
but there was an involuntary accent of wounded 
feeling and reproach in her voice, which spake 
to Arthur’s heart. 

“Then, I am to understand, that when your 
friends grow grave, from whatever cause, you 
give them up.” 

“Not at all,” said Mary, coloring deeply, 
“when my friends grow grave from any suffi- 
cient cause, so far from giving them up, I would 
cling to them but the more closely, but when all 
the best and noblest of earthly blessings are left 
them, to grieve for reverses of fortunes is a dis- 
creditable weakness. I should not have ex- 
pected it of you, Arthur.” 

“ You know me too well, Mary,” said Arthur, 
looking earnestly at her, “to believe that I am 
grieving for reverses of fortune.” 

“| see no other cause.” 

A look more eloquent than words, was for 
some minutes Arthur’s only reply, then he said 
gravely, “Then you do not understand me as 
well as I thought you did, Mary.” 

“An embarrassing pause ensued, for both 
saw plainly that they understood each other per- 
fectly. Mary, at length, said, as calmly as she 
could, ‘Il understand that these pecuniary em- 
barrassments involve much that must necessarily 
be painful to yourself, and your friends, such as 
your absence, your temporary exile in a wild and | 
lonely country, but’’—and here she stopped from 
inability to finish the sentence satisfactorily. 

“But do you not see that they involve the re- 
nunciation of my dearest hopes,” said Arthur, 
forgetting for the moment the plan of conduct 
to which he had resolved to adhere. “ Do you, 
not see, that I ought not even to wish you to 
share my fortunes, were you willing to do so 
now?” 

Mary cast her eyes down, and said in a trem- 





ulous tone, “I certainly do not see in what respect | 
you differ from your former self, except that | 
higher qualities are developing in your char- 
acter.” 

“It would be vain now to affect reserve, since | 


I have been weak enough to give expression to| 


feelings which I ought to have repressed. It. 


may be years before I could place you in such a| 


position as I should be willing to see you occupy, 


or that your mother would naturally expect for} 


you, and I would not for the world fetter you by 


an engagement, to one who has nothing to offer 
you, which is worthy of you, but his whole heart.” 

“ Suppose,” said Mary, half playfully, half 
bashfully extending her hand towards Arthur, 
“IT accept the offering, it will cut short a great 
deal that is very fine, and place you in an awk- 
ward dilemma,” 

Arthur seized her offered hand and pressed it 
to hislips. ‘ Do not, dearest Mary, make me 
despise myself, let me at least have the consola- 
tion of self-respect, it is utterly impossible that I 
can allow you to bind yourself to me by any 
promise, I should feel that I acted dishonorably 
in doing so. For my own part I know that I 
could never love any other than yourself, and I 
only ask you to believe this.” 

“That is asking a greatdeal,” said Mary, smi- 
ling, ‘* for one who has already loved so many.” 

** Never, never,” said Arthur, earnestly, “ you 
have awakened within me, Mary, new feelings, 
almost a new nature. It is my dearest wish to 
become worthy of you, although you may never 
be mine.” 

Arthur spoke with so much emotion, that 
Mary could no longer maintain the tone of play- 
fulness she had endeavored to assume, but re- 
plied with a gentle aud touching earnestness, 
which was irresistibly convincing; “Then, in 
all seriousuess, Arthur, I can ouly reply in your 
own words, I know that I could never love 
another, and I only ask you to believe this.” 

‘IT must, I do believe it; I should be too un- 
happy were I to doubt it, but yet, I am pain- 
fully conscious that my character is unformed, 
that my education is defective, that another more 
worthy of you may seek to win your love; should 
this be the case your feelings might change, 
Mary, and [ would not then for any earthly con- 
sideration have you fettered by ties to me, which 
it would be better for you had never existed. 
You must consider yourself free, dearest Mary.’’ 

“Do not let us afflict ourselves with these 
imaginary pictures of what never can happen: in 
the first place, I shall not see this exalted being, 
in the next, even if he loved me, I certainly 
could never love him. I do not pretend to deny 
that you have faults, and I know that I have 
many myself, but I confidently expect that we 
shall both improve; meautime, | must assure 
you, that I not only hope a great deal from you, 
but that lam proud of you, just as you are.” 

What a radiaut expression of tenderness, of 
proud delight lit up Arthur’s face, as Mary ut- 
tered these words; she thought she had never 
seen him look so handsome before. * Dear 
Mary,” he said, taking her hand between both his 
own, “these words are worth years of toil, of 
self-sacrifice, they will come back to me again 
and agaiu, to cheer mne during our long separa- 
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tion. Yet. they only confirm me in resolving 
not to take advantage of your generous affection. 
I need not say how fervently I hope that I may 
one day ask your hand as the most precious of 
all boons, but it will be a free gift I ask, not a 
right I claim.” 

‘“*[ will not insist,” said Mary, with a deep 
blush, yet half smiling, “ upon an engagement. 
Vows are of no use where there is mutual confi- 
dence and affection, and when these feelings do 
not exist they are only fetters.”’ 

At this moment it appeared impossible that 
distrust could ever arise between two such lovers, 
bright visions of the future came before them, 
aud they talked on “ taking no note of time” until 
Mary was roused by the sound of the supper-bell 
to an embarrassing consciousness, that their con- 
versation had been prolonged to a length which 
must have excited observation and conjecture in 
the family circle. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages, 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages. 
Cymbeline. 


But we must leave the inhabitants of Sher- 
wood for a while, with all the mingled lights 
and shadows of trials and blessings falling fast 
upon them, and turn to the humble abode of 
Cloverdale, where the crushed flower was breath- 
ing out its last earthly sweetness. As the dark 
days of winter set iu, with their frosts and snows, 
Clara shrauk and faded beneath their influence, 
but no word of complaint passed her lips, sweet 
and holy thoughts were her constant companions, 
and with child-like piety, divested of all fear, she 
gave her whole heart to God. The dark and 
mysterivus questious of fate, foreknowledge, evil, 
which agitate and perplex so many thoughtful 
minds, and disturb the hearts even of the faith- 
ful, had no influence over the earnest, simple, 
unquestioning faith, with which Clara rested on 
the promises of the Gospel. Her soul could no 
longer be tossed on the changeful billows of hu- 
man opinions, it was anchored fast to the Rock of 
Ages. She knew that her hopes were founded in 
everlasting truths by the strength of internal evi- 
dence which it was as impossible to doubt, as the 
light shining at noonday. Argument might fail 
to convince the blind man that the light of heaven 
was shining around him, but it would be impos- 
sible after his eyes were opened to persuade him 
of the contrary fact. Clara saw and rejoiced in 
the light of the soul, and found in its beams a 


never before experienced, and in proportion as 
earthly objects faded and receded from her view, 
visions of that land, whose glories are but dimly 
shadowed forth, in all that is brightest. fairest, 
dearest in this mortal life, arose before her. 
There was an earnestness, often sublimity. in her 
language ; a tenderness in her words, a touching 
and celestial beauty in her looks, which im- 
pressed all who saw, and heard her, with the 
belief so well expressed by the common phrase, 
**that she was not long for this world !” 

Clara had written to Dr. Leiber, according to 
promise, soon after Margaret had left her, de- 
scribing the state of her health, as briefly and 
simply as possible, but she dwelt with all the fer- 
vor of her heart on the change produced in her 
views and feelings since her acquaintance with 
Margaret Selden, who she said had been sent to 
her by Heaven, on her goodness and kindness, 
and expressed her gratitude and affection for him- 
self so touchingly, that it brought tears many 
times to the old man’s eyes, which be brushed 
away as quickly as they arose, and glanced has- 
tily around to be sure there was no witness of 
his weakness. 

Clara had twined herself around Dr. Leiber’s 
heart in a manner perfectly incomprehensible to 
himself, and he was often surprised to find how 
frequently his thoughts reverted to her. He had 
found an object upon which the affections of a 
naturally warm heart might centre, he had re- 
solved to adopt her as his daughter, and often 
pictured her to himself, restored to health and 
happiness, enlivening his solitary home with her 
sweet presence, and cheering his declining age 
by her affection. The hopes of age are relin- 
quished with more pain than those of youth, for 
once gone, they are not replaced by others fairer, 
brighter, so quickly, that the beart has no time 
to brood in grief over their loss. ‘The bloom of 
winter once blighted, appears no more. 

Dr. Leiber’s hopes were greatly damped by 
Clara's letter. He would have gone to visit her 
as soon as he received it, but was compelled by 
urgent professional engagements to remain for 
some days at his post. He replied immediately 
to her letter, gave very minute directions with 
regard to her health, expressed his great satis- 
faction in reading her account of the altered state 
of her feelings, and concluded by an assurance 
that he should visit her, as soon as he could dis- 
engage himself from his pressing duties, and au 
exhortation to her to take care of herself for the 
sake of one who would gladly make her his 
daughter, if she could be willing to take such 
a rough, uncouth old oddity for a father as him- 
self. 

Clara shook her head, as she read the con- 





pure and heavenly serenity, such as she had 


cluding lines of the letter, and tears rushed to 
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her eyes, for 





how many sad and tender thoughts had put away carefully in a secret drawer of her 


did the name of father conjure up to her mind. desk, (she bad not looked at them for many 
“ Ah! poor, dear old man, it is too late, she ex-| weeks,) and scarcely glancing at them, sealed 
claimed, “I can never live to reward your good-| them in an envelope, and directed them to Au- 


ness.” 


gustus Vernon. Her hand trembled as she 


Clara shuddered now when she remembered | thought with what emotions she had once traced 


Augustus. 


She would not for the world have|his name, and with what different feelings she 


renewed her engagement with him, had it been | now wrote it for the last time. Once she would 
in her power to do so; she saw his selfishness, |as soon have thought of giving up her life itself, 
his hard-heartedness, in all their hideousness;|as of surrendering these precious treasures; and 
and yet she could not think of the days in which | now she laid them back in the drawer, designing 
her very soul seemed bound up in his, with-|to return them, without one word of reproach, 


out some lingering emotions of tenderness. 


Yet! of regret, of farewell. She was so well con- 


she believed she could hear of his marriage|vinced that Augustus had no heart to address, 
without pain, and had frequently thought of the} that even had he stood at that moment before 
probability that this event might take place at| her, she was sure that she should not have ut- 


any time. 


tered one word to him. 


Kew persons, however, feel, when an event] A few days after this event, Dr. Leiber arrived 
occurs in which their feelings are much inter-|on a visit fora day or two to Clara. She re- 
ested, as they imagined they should do, when| ceived him with so bright a look, so sweet a 
anticipating it, as Clara found with regard to) smile, that he did not at first perceive the rava- 





herself, when the trial came. Mrs. Hickman 
received a letter from her sister in Philadelphia, 





who was engaged in the millinery line, and as 


receiving a letter was an event which did not. 
occur to her more than three or four times in a, 


year, she considered it one of importance, and 


hastened to shew the letter to Clara, hoping to, 


amuse and interest her. It was filled with an 
account of the beautiful things, which the writer 
had been making up for various brides; but she 
said Miss Gates’s things were much the most 
beautifulest of all, as they ought to be, for she 
was as rich as cream, and going to marry the 
handsomest gentleman in Philadelphia, people 
said, Mr. Augustus Vernon, the girls were all 
dying for him, and every body said he was only 
going to marry her for her money, for she was 
no ways pretty; indeed, if she had been a poor 
girl, people would call her ugly. 

Clara was herself surprised at the emotion 
with which she read these lines,—it brought the 
past so vividly before her; her own brightest 
youth, the pure, self-sacrificing, priceless love 
which she had lavished upon Augustus; the 
concealment which she had practised for his 
sake, the only concealment whieh she had ever 
had from her dear, kind, old father, and one 
which she could not recall without inexpressible 
pain; and then that last letter, on which she 
could not even now allow herself to dwell—all— 
all came back with a power which shook her 
feeble frame with a fearful storm of emotion. 
But this state of feeling did not lastlong; calmer, 
better thoughts came to her aid, and a sentiment 
almost of satisfaction arose with the conviction 
“that the last link was indeed broken.” She 
retired immediately to her apartment, took the 
Miniature of Augustus and his letters which she 


ges of disease in her appearance. Indeed, he 


willingly indulged the delusion, and as he listen- 


ed to her, and looked at her, meditated various 


plans for her future happiness. The next morn- 
ing, however, he saw but too plainly that it had 
been a dream in which he had indulged; he 
could not look at Clara without seeing that she 
“‘ was wearing awa’ to the land of the leal.” The 
sudden gravity that overspread Dr. Leiber’s face, 
as he marked Clara’s trembling hand, pale cheek, 
and her almost untasted breakfast, which she en- 
deavored to seem to eat, did not escape her ob- 
servation. She met the sorrowing glance that 
was riveted upon her, with an answering look 
of so much affection and pity, that Dr. Leiber, 
unable to conceal his emotion, pushed his chair 
hastily from the table, and muttering something 
about the heat of the fire, walked to a window. 


He had intended making many inquiries of 
Mrs. Hickman with regard to Clara, but he had 
not the heart to do it now; he felt that they were 
answered. 

About an hour or two after breakfast, Clara 
sent to ask him to come to her apartment, where 
she said they could talk comfortably and quietly, 
as she had a great deal to say to him. With a 
heavy heart, Dr. Leiber obeyed the summons. 

Her countenance wore an air of beautiful 
serenity; it spoke of that “peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away,” of the 
‘still waters and green pastures,” in which her 
soul had found rest. 

She motioned Dr. Leiber to an arm chair be- 
side her, and said— 

“This has been your chair for a long time; see 
how nicely I have cushioned it for you; I have 





often wished you would come to sit in it, and 
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that I could see you sitting just here by me, aad 
thought of all I would say to you.” 

Dr. Leiber tried to smile; “and I am here at 
last,” he said, ‘ready to listen to you all day 
long, if you please.” 

Clara looked earnestly in his face, and was 
silent for a minute; so many thoughts and feel- 
ings crowded upon her, she knew not how to 
give them utterance, and she was meditating 
how to soften, as much as possible, the pain 





of what she must say; then taking his hand 
gently within her own, which looked almost | 
transparent, as her slender, white fingers encir- 
cled his, she said, 

It is such a comfort to me, now, that we 
enjoy the same blessed hopes and promises; this 
will lessen so much the pain of our short sepa- 
ration. If I could live, I would gladly be a 
daughter to you, but you see now yourself, my 
dear, kind friend, that this cannot be, yet indeed, 
I have tried to get well, and have followed your 
advice exactly.” 

‘* We must submit to the will of God, my dear 
child,” said Dr. Leiber, in a sad tone; “I am) 
thankful to Him that you are so well prepared 
for the great change, which we must all under- 
go. I am an old man, and shall soon follow you. 
I have wished and prayed to see you and Mary 
well and happy, and thought how much pleasure 
it would give me, my poor child, to make you 
forget what you have suffered. It may be I was 
selfish too, and thought too much of my own 
happiness in having —” 

Here the good old doctor fairly broke down, 
and finished the sentence by clearing his throat 
two or three times. 

“ Our Father in Heaven takes from us earthly 
things, to draw our hearts more closely to hea- 
venly ones. I know that this is true, and I bless 
Him for it,’’ said Clara. ‘One by one, I have 
given up all, and I do not grieve for them now. 
Last of all, I gave up the hope that I could do 
something to repay all your goodness to me ; but 
this was a presumptuous thought—as if God did 
not know what was best to do for us both.” 

Clara saw how deeply Dr. Leiber was moved ; 
she felt for the childless old man, who had 
hoped so much from her. There was something, 
too, in his look and accent which reminded her 
of her own father, and drew her heart more 


closely to him. With all the eloquence of deep | 


feeling, and with the endearing and child-like 
simplicity, peculiar to herself, she described the 
peace and joy with which her soul was filled, 
the bright visions of glory that floated before 
her, and Dr. Leiber felt the very depths of his 
soul stirred by her words. He had been a prac- 





tical believer in christianity for many years, and 


now learning from this simple child lessong 
which he never afterwards forgot,—he saw an 
exemplification of “that perfect love which cast- 
eth out fear,” spoken of by the most spiritual of 
sacred writers, and perceived how far the pro- 
mises of the Gospel exceed in richness and ful- 
ness the ordinary faith of believers, and conse- 
quently their power to realise them. 

“My dear child,” said Dr. Leiber, when 
Clara paused, “You have taught me a lesson [ 
shall never forget; and your words will be a 
comfort to me as long as I live; aye, they will 
be with me on my death bed. But, tell me, is 
there nothing that I ean do for you?” 

A deep flush overspread Clara’s face and neck 
for a minute, and she became again suddenly 
very pale, but conquering her emotion, she took 
from the secret drawer of her desk a small packet, 
and said, in a somewhat tremulous tone : 

‘When you hear that I am gone, open this 
packet, and you will find contained in it the few 
requests I have to make; but when you do so, 
remember that if I was wronged, 1 forgave it 
from my heart, and you must do so likewise. 

Dr. Leiber took the packet from her in silence, 
and made a sign of acquiescence. 

‘‘And poor Rosendale must fall to strangers. 
How much I wish I were old enough to make a 
will that it might be yours; but you must go there 
sometimes and look at the old elm tree I used to 
play under when I wasachild. There, too, my 


| dear father used often to read that he might look 


at me; and my rose-bushes and honey-suckles by 
the porch. I should like so much to be able to 
go there just once with you, just to shew you 
what I used to love most.” 

Dr. Leiber wiped away the tears he could no 
longer restrain. 

‘But one thing more, if it would not be too 
much for the sake of a childish feeling, let me 
be laid in the grave with my poor, dear old fa- 
ther, and you will go sometimes and see where 
your child sleeps.” 

I will buy Rosendale, I will do all you ask, 
my dear child, so help me God,” said Dr. Leiber, 
in a voice hoarse with emotion. 

Dr. Leiber quitted Cloverdale with feelings 
such as he had rarely experienced in the course 
of a long life. He returned to his old occupa- 
tion, and there was little outward change dis- 
cernible in his manner, but his heart was heavy 
within him; the image of Clara always rose be- 
fore him at night, and he often dreamed that she 
was dying, so that every morning he looked out 
for some messenger of evil tidings to inform him 
of her death. 

Meantime Clara awaited the day of summons 
without fear; she seemed gentler, sweeter, se- 


had led a life of active benevolence, but he was, rener, every day; she did not seem preparing to 
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Jeave the world as a vale of sorrow, as a place 
of sin and suffering from which she would gladly 
be released, but as one about to set out on a dis- 
tant journey for a beloved home looks with kind- 
ness on all the objects about the place which he 
is about to leave forever, and partakes of plea- 
sures with enjoyment which had lost their charm, 
when he thinks it is for the last time; so Clara 
showed a child-like pleasure in watching the va- 
rious aspects of nature; now she viewed the snow 
flakes fall so pure, so bright, so soft—now she 
listened to the clear notes of the red bird. or ar- 
ranged in fanciful forms the branches of ever- 
greens, which the children often brought to deck 
her little apartment. 

A shining pebble, a bunch of bright, red ber- 
ries, or a bird, were often carried to Clara by her 
little friends, who loved her with all the warmth 
of their guileless hearts. 

When she was strong enough she would tell 
the children stories from the Bible, or the Pil- 
grim's Progress. On one occasion, when they 
were gathered closely around her, listening ea- 
gerly to every word she uttered, Mrs. Hickman 
remarked in a low tone to her husband, as she 
looked at them, that she did not know whether 
Miss Clara was most like a child or an angel. 

“She will soon be an angel, poor thing,” re- 
plied Mr. Hickman, in a compassionate tone ; 
“and yet, | don’t know that we ought to say 
poor thing, neither, for I am sure she'll go to a 
better world.” 

His prediction was sooner verified than he had 
expected, for on the following morning, Clara 
was found in her own room, sitting in an arm- 
chair, reclining apparently in a gentle sleep, with 
a faint tinge of color perceptible in her cheek. 
Her Bible lay open on a table before her, and be- 
side her was a letter from Margaret Selden. con- 
taining a few withered violets; it was one which 
she had received two or three weeks previously, 
and which had been read until it was almost worn 
out. 

A physician was sent for immediately, and 
every means of restoration tried, but Clara never 
breathed more. 

A message was then despatched for Dr. Leiber, 
who came immediately to pay the last duties to 
the dead. He accompanied Clara’s remains, at- 
tended by Mr. Hickman, to Rosendale, and saw 
her laid in the grave with her father, with an in- 
describable sensation of heaviness and loneliness 
of heart too deep for the relief of tears. 

At parting, Dr. Leiber wrung Mr. Hickman’s 
hand, and said, “I am a man of few words, Mr. 
Hickman, but I do not feel the less on that ac- 
count. I shall never forget your kindness or 
your good wife’s to the poor child that we have 


but strangers; yet it is a comfort to know that 
she has gone to a better world, for she was too 
good for such a one as this.” 

‘Indeed she was, sir,’ replied Mr. Hickman, 
much moved; *“ my wife and I often used to say 
so, but we don’t deserve any thanks for kind- 
ness to her, for we must have had hearts of stone, 
if we had not done all we could for her, poor 
lamb, she was so kind and pitiful to every thing 
that had breath; and as for my children, I'll be 
bound, even little Gerald, young as he is, will 
never forget her the longest day he has to live.” 
The honest warmth of this eulogium brought 
tears to Dr. Leiber's eyes, but he made no reply, 
except by another and more cordial farewell 
shake of the hand, and a “God bless you,” 
which Mr. Hickman rather guessed at than heard; 
then turning bis horse’s head homewards, he pur- 
sued his dreary way full of sorrowful thoughts 
and feelings. Still he saw before him, through 
whatever scenes he passed, the lonely spot where 
Clara lay by her father’s side, with the green 
turf on her breast, and the leafless branches of 
the willow waving over her. 

His first care when he arrived at home, was to 
open Clara’s packet. The first paper he chanced 
to open contained some requests, as to the distri- 
bution of various little articles of property she 
had bequeathed as tokens of remembrance to the 
few friends she had left behind. UHer Bible, and 
what remained of her father’s library, she be- 
queathed to Dr. Leiber; aring to Gerald, a locket 
to Margaret; her wearing apparel, a few books, 
and some articles of furniture, to the Hickmans, 
and a request that Dr. Leiber would always be 
a friend to those good people for her sake. 

He then opened a letter addressed to himself, 
evidently blotted with tears, containing her short 
story, in terms more affecting from their extreme 
simplicity, and from the absence of any ex pres- 
sion of resentment at the heartless conduct of her 
lover. She said that she had never ceased to 
regret bitterly that she had concealed her en- 
gagement from her dear father—the only con- 
cealment she had ever practised towards him— 
and she would now atone for it, as far as she 
could, by confidence to her second father. She 
requested him to deliver the blank envelope, 
which she said contained his miniature and let- 
ters, to Augustus Vernon himself, it would be 
only necessary to say that she had requested him 
to do so, and that they would have been returned 
long ago, had she known any secret and safe 
method of conveying them to him. “I forgive 
him from my heart,” she added; “I wish his 
happiness, but it would be vain to tell him so; [ 
do not think he would value such an assurance, 
and it would be painful to you to repeat such 





laid in the grave, without one to mourn for her 





words from me, and see them coldly and care- 
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lessly received. God may touch his heart, but 
no human being can, I am sure ;—pity him, my 
dear father, and should you ever have an oppor- 
tunity of requiting him good for evil, do it for 
my sake, aud still more for the sake of One who 
has commanded us to forgive, as we hope to be 
forgiven.” 

Dr. Leiber read these last words of Clara with 
mixed emotions of sorrow and indignation; and 
though his own ideas and feelings of Christianity 
would have led him to return good for evil, had 
he seen Augustus Vernon suffering under heavy 
misfortune, he felt an almost irresistible desire to 
present the image of this gentleman to himself, 
somewhat in the same light in which it appeared 
to him. He could not feel a moment's quiet, 
until this desire was gratified. That very even- 
ing he called at Mr. Vernon's house, with Clara’s 
packet, and was so fortunate as to meet Augus- 
tus coming out of the door, dressed with the most 
elaborate elegance, and switching a cane care- 
lessly in his hand. As he glanced his eye on Dr. 
Leiber’s old coat, the fashion of which was of 
twenty years’ standing, and the very peculiar air 
of his whole figure and costume, a half con- 
temptuous smile played upon his lips, and hum- 
ming the air of a fashionable song, he was about 
to brush by the worthy doctor, without honoring 
him with any other salutation than a distant nod 
of the head. 

But he did not escape so easily, for Dr. Leiber 
said, in a tone which it was impossible to affect 
not to hear— 

“‘ Be so good, Mr. Augustus Vernon, as to stop 
awhile, and let me talk with you a few minutes 
alone—my time is valuable, and my business im- 
perative.” 

There was something so stern and impressive 
in Dr. Leiber’s tone and manner—something so 
peculiar in the glance with which he surveyed 


Augustus from head to foot, that the smile died | 





grave, beside the trusting father, whose kindness 
you so well rewarded. I can only grieve and 
wonder that the contents should ever have been 
precious in her eyes; they will doubtless be still 
so in your own.” 

Augustus started; more at the manner in which 
Dr. Leiber told his errand, than at the intelli- 
gence he communicated, and he quailed for a 
moment beneath the withering glance of con- 
tempt, which words would have been utterly in- 
adequate to express. He had long ago made up 
his mind to this event; he felt sure that his de- 
sertion would break Clara’s heart, but there was 
no remedy for it; it was impossible that he could 
fulfil his engagement—equally impossible that 
he could be lesscharming. Augustus soon, how- 
ever, recovered himself, for his heart was de- 
fended by a triple shield of vanity, selfishness and 
irritability. 

Taking the packet from Dr. Leiber’s outstretch- 
ed hand, he said, “ You use extraordinary lan- 
guage, sir, but your age and oddities protect you. 
You have probably not moved in circles which 
could enlighten you as to the impossibility, that 
a man of my station and position could fulfil a 
mere schoolboy engagement to the daughter of 
an obscure foreigner. I regret that Clara”— 

‘Hold, sir,’ said Dr. Leiber, springing from 
his seat with an abruptness and agility that star- 
tled Augustus, “I am not quite sure that any 
thing will protect you, should you presume to take 
that name again within your lips. It is my in- 
firmity to be irritable; provoke me not too far,” 
and as Augustus caught the fiery glance of the 
old man, and observed the substantial cane he 
held in his hand, he thought the best way was to 
take his advice. “ A few more words will close 
our intercourse forever. I have, at least, the 
comfort of assuring you, that Clara’s eyes were 
opened to the truth, and that she would not have 
married you for the wealth of the Indies. She 


away from his lips. His first thought was, that | desired me to say that she would have returned 


Dr. Leiber was about to drag to light some of 


his many sins “‘unwhipped of justice,” and fear- 
ful of some public exposure, for there was some- 
thing in the look of his unwelcome visiter which 


convinced him he dared do any thing, he led the, 


way very reluctantly to a small room, closed the 
door, and offered Dr. Leiber a chair, saying, with 
an air of as much indifference as he could as- 
sume— 

“IT am at your service, sir.” 

«I have no wish, sir, either now, or ever, to 
occupy more of your time than is necessary to 
perform a charge entrusted to me.” Then ta- 


king a small packet from his bosom, he said—! 


“ This packet was sent you by one of the loveliest 


| 


| 





these articles long ago, but had no safe opportu- 
nity. I am happy to add in conclusion, that if 
you owe the formation of your character to the 
circles you have moved in, I rejoice that mine 
has never been subjected to similar influences. 
I leave you, sir, to the worship of self, which will 
be a sufficient solace, until age and sickness over- 
take you, and then may God have mercy on your 
soul, for you will be the most miserable of all 
men.” 

So saying, and without deigning another look 
at Augustus, Dr. Leiber left the room and sought 
his own home, for he felt his unfitness for any 
other place. Though a man of naturally hasty 
temper, Dr. Leiber was a sincere Christian, but 


and most innocent of God’s creatures, whom he had not learned to render entire obedience to 


your falsehood and cruelty has laid in an early! one of the most difficult of Christian precepts, 
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« Be ye angry and sin not,” yet he seldom trans- 
gressed the command “not to let the sun go down 
upon your wrath.” In this instance, however, 
he found the greatest difficulty in allaying the 
storm within his heart, and it was long before the 
combined influences of reason and religion could 
restore his composure. 

Augustus felt inexpressibly relieved at the de- 
parture of his unwelcome visiter; his last words 
rung like a death knell on his ear; age and sick- 
ness, those horrible phantoms which he uever al- 
lowed himself to contemplate, seemed ready to 
overtake him, and a feeling of superstitious hor- 
ror, as if he had heard his own doom pronourced, 
for a few minutes overpowered him. His ha- 
bitual feelings, however, soon regained ina great 
measure their ascendency. 

“Horrid wretch,” he exclaimed aloud, “I 
should be glad to hear he had broken his neck.” 

He knew that his miniature was contained in 
the packet: he felt a great desire to look at it 
again: it was the very last of the many that had 
been taken of him; and locking the door, lest his 
wife should come upon him unawares, he opened 
the packet, and contemplated with pleasure, a 
glowing picture of his own faultless features and 
brilliant complexion. 

No wonder such a face as this should break a 
woman’s heart, he thought, as he looked at the 
miniature with a complacent smile, but as I did 
not create it, 1 do not see how I am responsible 
for any mischief occasioned by it. 

After enjoying the contemplation of this pic- 
ture for some minutes, and congratulating him- 
self on recovering it again, be opened the letters 
and read several of them over; they appeared 
to him models of style; all he had ever written 
to Clara were there, even the last cruel letter, 
though it was almost illegible, from the showers 
of tears that had evidently fallen upon it. These 
marks of tears were the only traces of Clara to 
be found in the packet,—not one word from her 
was there. Augustus was greatly surprised at 
this; he had felt sure that some tender farewell 
was contained amongst the papers. He put the 
miniature away carefully, hesitated for a moment 
as to whether he would burn the letters, deter- 
mined that it would be a pity to destroy such 
specimens of style, locked them all up but the 
last he had written, (even his heart was not 
wholly insensible to the silent reproach of those 
tear-marks from eyes which could weep no more,) 
which without looking at it again, he flung has- 
tily into the fire. 

Just then a loud knock was heard at the door 
of the apartment, and the shrill and somewhat 
querulous tones of Mrs. Vernon demanding ad- 
mittance were heard. 

“ What a confounded plague that woman is,” 


Vou. X VII—40 





muttered Augustus, “and what a wide mouth 
and sharp nose she has: 1 wonder she is not 
ashamed of it.” 

The knock was repeated more loudly than 
before, and Augustus reluctantly opened the door, 
saying as he did so, iu a peevish tone— 

*Is the house on fire, Letitia, or has some sud- 
den death occurred in the family ?” 

‘You needn't begin by working yourself up 
into a passion, as you always do; the day is past 
for that now,” and Augustus thought as she said 
these words, that her nose looked sharper and 
redder, and her mouth wider, than he had ever 
before seen them. “My errand is soon told, 
[ come for a little of my own money, to pay one 
of my own debts; my milliner has just sent in a 
long bill, and says she is in great aud immediate 
want of the money.” 

Augustus reddened with vexation and bit his 
lip. ‘*The money | have used was legally my 
own,” he replied, “nor do I think the obliga- 
tions you have imposed upon me by our mar- 
riage very weighty, at leastthe world would agree 
with me in thinking them mutual. It was not 
very difficult for me to have formed an advanta- 
geous alliance; I have been almost worshipped 
by some of the most beautiful women in the coun- 
try.” As he said these words, he surveyed his 
wife with a look so significant and scornful, that 
her eye fell abashed for a moment beneath his 
glance, as she involuntarily contrasted her own 
face and figure with that of her husband. 

Vexation, however, soon succeeded mortifica- 
tion, and with an accent bitter as his own, she 
replied, ** You are certainly a very pretty maa; 
I do not pretend to vie with you in beauty, but as 
that has nothing to do with the present question, 
you will excuse me for asking for a small portion 
of those thousands of mine you received a few 
days ago.” 

“What a confounded fuss you make about your 
money as you call it,” raising his voice, while his 
eye kindled with anger; “I don’t know that [ 
am obliged to give you an account of every dol- 
lar spend. Youseem to think a few thousands 
an inexhaustible sum; but monstrous as the fact 
may appear to one not accustomed to liberal ex- 
penditure, I have actually used it, and the milli- 
ner must have the gooduess to wait a little lon- 
ger.” 

“ Do not say used it,”’ replied Mrs, Vernon, in 
a voice choked with anger, mortification, and a 
bitter sense of her own folly in having placed 
herself under the control of such a man, “ say 
squandered it in selfish extravagance, or spent it 


‘in paying gambling debts. But 1 have some 
‘eouscience—the milliner shall be paid; I have 


still some property, emphatically, legally my 


own.” 
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This was a fact Augustus had by no means 
forgotten, and as the property which was notset- 
tled on his wife was fast melting away, he per- 
ceived the expediency of not bringing the quar- 
rel to atotal rupture. Though it had been a des- 
perate love match on Mrs. Vernon's side, Au- 
gustus was aware that he could not calculate on 
blind self-devetion from her, but that her resent- 
ment and pride might be so far roused as to be- 
come inappeasable. 

“You must perceive, Letitia,” he said in a 
softened tone, “that it is very provoking to any 
man to be taunted by his wife, as I have been by 
you to-night, but let us forgive and forget. It is 
time to dress for Mrs. Eustace’s party. Make 
haste and array yourself in your most becoming 
style.” 

“I shall not go out at all to-night.” 

“ Still angry about those few thousands: I 
did’ nt think you could bear malicesolong. Come 
let us kiss and be friends.” 

But Mrs. Vernon was not in a humor to be 
easily appeased, and she had too some vague 
suspicions of her husband’s motives for this sud- 
den change of tone and manner. “No,” she 
said, turning away coldly, * I am no child to be 
so easily pacified, and I am well aware, that the 
loss of my company will be no deprivation to 
you; you will appear to much more advantage at 
Mrs. E.ustace’s party without than with me.” 

And she turned away, as she said these words, 
and actually left the room. 

He looked after her with a half smile, in which 
vexation and self-complacency were curiously 
blended; and if his thoughts had been formed 
into words, they would have run thus: “ She is 
jealous now; she thinks I want to flirt with the 
girls. What a misfortune it is to be ugly. it pre- 
vents one from having any comfortable confi- 
dence in one’s self, and makes one peevish and 
jealous.” He glanced at himself in the mir- 
ror, and his strain of thought continued: * It 
seeins to be my destiny to make the women un- 
happy; I dare say that Virginia Selden will be 
the next to die, for I know she loved me devo- 
tedly. What a pity she is not Mrs. Vernon in- 
stead of Letitia. What a splendid looking cou- 
ple we should be! Poor Clara, too, was a very 
beautiful girl; if her fortune and position had 
been equal to her beauty, no man would have 
been ashamed of her as a wife; she would have 
been admired in any circle, and I might have 
spent her thousands without one angry word 
from her; indeed, she would have been glad to 
give them to me. But time is flying—there is no 
use in thinking; [ must begin to dress for the 
party.” 

. He was soon engaged in performing the duties 
of the toilet, an employment of unceasing inter- 


est and pleasure, and was pronounced that night, 
as usual, to be the best dressed, and handsomest 
man in the company. 


CHAPTER L. 


All earthly comforts vanish thus ; 
So little hold of them have we, 

That we from them, or they from us, 
May in a moment vanish’d be. 

Yet we are neither just or wise, 

If present mercies we despise ; 

Or mind not how there may be made 
A thankful use of what we had. 


Wither. 


Mr. Selden was much relieved by receiving a 
letter from his relation Mr. Thomas Selden, say- 
ing he had determined to accept his proposal of 
accompanying Arthur to the new settlement, and 
locating himself on the land permauently, since 
he believed that he could not continue to strug- 
gle successfully against the increasing difficulties 
of his situation, and there was no ove with whom 
he would be so willingly connected in business, 
as with a relation for whom he had always en- 
tertained so high a respect and regard, and from 
whom he had received so many kindnesses as 
himself. He added that he would be at Sher- 
wood in the course of two cr three weeks to talk 
over all necessary arrangements for the removal 
of the negroes in the spring, and hoped Charles 
Selden would be able to meet him there, as he 
should be loath to leave the country without 
seeing him, for he never expected to look on his 
like again. 

It had cost Mr. Selden a severe pang to adver- 
tise the Cedar Creek estate for sale. If it had 
been other property than land inherited from his 
father, he should have felt much less regret in 
parting with it, but his local attachments were 
peculiarly strong, and he felt it moreover a sort 
of disgrace, that his patrimonial acres should 
pass into the hands of strangers, from the con- 
sequences of his own imprudence. It appears 
to him almost like a robbery of his children. 
But he resolutely refused all expression of these 
feelings, and his family were careful to testify no 
regret at the circumstance. How to communi- 
cate to the negroes living on the Cedar Creek 
estate his intention of removing them, he con- 
sidered and reconsidered, this necessity was even 
more painful than selling the land, and as he was 
revolving one morning the best means of break- 
ing the intelligence to them, Mrs. Selden ap- 
proaching him, said gently, 

* You know, my dear, I seldom interfere in 
any province not strictly my own, but I wish this 
moruing to take Arthur with me to the Cedar 
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Creek estate, and let us see the people, and ac- 
quaint them with the necessity of removing 
them. I think we could do a great deal towards 
reconciling them to the change.” 

Mr. Selden was deeply touched at this propo- 
sal from his wife, for he knew she could not pos- 
sibly have given him a greater proof of her af- 
fection than by undertaking such a task, but he 
shook his head, saying. “ I understand your mo- 
tive, Mary, and appreciate it as it deserves. 
No act of disinteresteduess from you could sur- 
prise me, but 1 cannot consent to let you under- 
take this office.” 

But Mrs. Selden urged her point with so much 
earnestness and address, that she at length suc- 
ceeded in convincing her husband that she would 
be more distressed by his refusal than by his 
compliance, and half reluctantly, he consented 
to let her do as she pleased. 

Just as this matter was settled, Will Howard 
opened the door and came in, holding in his hand 
acane with various odd knots and protuberances, 
which he had been darkening and polishing in 
secret for many days, designing it as a present for 
Mr. Selden. The bright smile upon his counte- 
nance died away instantly, when he saw the 
grave look of his friend’s face, and he stood irres- 
olute whether to advance or recede. Mr. Selden 
was so absorbed in his own thoughts, that he did 
not observe him, until Mrs. Selden said with an 
encouraging smile— 

“Come in, my dear” and tells us what you 
have to say.” 

“T thought,” said Will, advancing, and blush- 
ing, as he presented the cane to Mr. Selden, 
“you might find this cane of some use. I have 
tried to make it as nice as I could.” 

“Thank you, my son,” said Mr. Selden, pat- 
ting his head with a kind smile, “it is very nice, 
aud will be useful too; I have a great mind to 
take you to ride with me this morning,” and he 
cast an appealing glance at Mrs. Selden, who 
had undertaken the care of Will’s education, 
and had taken great pains to give him habits of 
regularity in learning his lessons. 

Will looked up at Mrs. Selden, and said, “ if 
you think it right I should like so much to go, 
but if you think I had better not”— 

“I think you had better go,” said Mrs. Selden, 
smiling, “we will break through our rules for 
this once, and I will give you only one lesson, 
which you must begin to-day, you must learn to 
say Uncle and Aunt Selden, and eall our chil- 
dren cousin, and then you will learn to love us 
all better.” 

Will’s face turned very red, and he smiled. 
though his eyes filled with tears, he had no lan- 
guage to express the feelings with which bis little 
heart throbbed fast, but pressing closer to Mr. 








Selden’s side, he said, “I should’nt love him any 
better, no matter what I was to eall him, not but 
what I love you too, and all, but”— 

“ But,” said Mrs. Selden, “you love him best 
of all, and that’s all right and natural, and the 
more you love him. the better we shall love you. 
But you must go now and order Cesar to get the 
carriage for me.” 

“And tell John to saddle the bay pony for 
you, and Pontiac for me,” said Mr. Selden. 

Will obeyed with an alacrity, which showed 
how agreeable the command was to him, and as 
Mr. Selden looked after him, a smile of pleasure 
lit up his face. 

“| don’t wonder poor Williams was so fond of 
that boy, he has so much heart, and then it is 
worth while taking some trouble to please him ; 
he knows so well how to be glad: there is no trait 
I like better in young people than this capacity 
for enjoyment.” 

‘He has reason to be thankful for more than 
he can be aware of for falling into your hands, 
for like all persons of great sensibility, he has 
great capacities for suffering as well as for enjoy- 
meat, uncommon capabilities both of good and 
evil, and I trust you will be the instrument of res- 
cuing him from misery and destruction.” 

“ With your aid, Mary, for after all, the trou- 


_blesome part of my good works generally fall to 


your share, but amongst the subjects of uneasi- 
ness which now oppress my mind, I find comfort 
in thinking I have been able to assist in saving 
such a child as this.” 

* This is indeed a delightful subject for reflec- 
tion, but we have so many reasons for thankful- 
ness, that it is difficult even to remember them as 
we ought. This reverse of fortune, to specify 
only one instance, has brought to light the warm 
aud noble qualities of Reginald’s heart; his mind 
has heretofore been too much exercised, and 
his heart too little.” 

“Yes, I have observed the change in him with 
much gratification, he has paid me more little 
acts of attention in the last three weeks, than in 
as many years before.” 

‘And then Arthur, what a fine. generous spirit 
he shows, his character seems daily to develope. 
I hope our sister Lennox will appreciate his con- 
duct towards Mary, as it deserves, and sanction 
their attachment with her approbation, but! have 
fears as well as hopes | must acknowledge on 
that head, and shall not feel easy until we receive 
a reply to my letter.” 

“ Rely upon it, you are wrong there, Mary. I 
acknowledge that Louisa attaches too much im- 
portance to worldly distinctions, but after all, she — 
is a true Selden; her heart is in the right place, 





apd she knows how to appreciate honorable con- 
duct and feeling, as well as any body; she bas 
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besides a large share both of family affection and | reasonable wishes, and were nothing but money 
family pride, and I would not fear to wager my concerned in this matter, should be quite willing 
right hand, that her reply to your letter will be that their marriage should take place immedi- 


satisfactory.” 


And Mr. Selden had scarcely uttered these. 
words, before Arthur entered holding a letter in 


his hand. 

“A letter from Aunt Lennox. old Cato is the 
bearer of it, so [ suppose it is an important des- 
patch.” Arthur smiled, but he was evidently. 
anxious and agitated. The letter was addressed 
to Mrs. Selden, and ran thus: 


My Dear Sister : 


Contrary to my usual wont in matters of im- 


ately. But | hope you will not misunderstand 
me, when I say that I approve Arthur's determi- 
nation of going to the West, for Mary and him- 
self are both too young to be married yet, and his 
exertions would not only be useful to his father, 
but beneficial to himself, in developing his ener- 
gies and forming his character. Besides, I 
know the family pride well enough to be sure he 
will always be happier for having done something 
to achieve his own independence, Tell him, 
when he returns, whether successful or unsuc- 
‘cessful, I shall be proud and happy to receive 





portance, I have taken my pen, immediately after him as a son, for proud and independent as I am, 


reading your letter to reply to it. Two or three 
of Mary’s last letters, one of them more than two 


months old, informing me of the state of Brother. 


James’ affairs, only came to hand with yours, 
owing to the miserable state of our mails. I 
scarcely ever remember being so much vexed 
and disturbed as at this delay, because it is only 


three weeks since I paid for a tract of Jand, as 


the best means of investing a sum of money I 


had accumulated, and which would have gone a. 


great way towards removing his present difficul- 
ties, and prevented the necessity of sacrificing 
land which has been in the family so long. Do 
not suppose, however, that I mean to reproach 


him, for I know his kind and generous disposi-. 
tion led him into these unfortunate embarrass- | 


ments. 
As it respects what you tell me of Arthur and 


Mary, I must confess I fee! myself a little hurt at | 


the implied doubt contained in your letter, as to 


my feelings on the subject. I will not deny that. 


Iam, what the world usually calls, a worldly 
woman, and I will also say that some conversa- 
tions which took place between our dear Charles | 
and myself left an uncomfortable suspicion, which | 
sometimes recurs to my mind that I really am so, 
but at all events, | am not seliish, nor do I put 
riches in any competition with family affections 
and family honor. I saw plainly when Arthur 
and Mary were with me, that they were begin- 
ning to love each other, I encouraged and ap- 
proved their attachment, though I did not appear 
to notice it, and so far from being less willing to 
it now I am much more go, for both your account 
and Mary's, of Arthur’s conduct with relation to 
her, have raised him greatly in my estimation. 
No pecuniary considerations could influence me, 
as it respected one of Brother James’ children, or 
yours either, I may say sister, for I have always 
considered you as quite worthy of him, which is 
as great a compliment as I could pay to any 
woman, and I should have enough for Mary and 
Arthur beth to satisfy people of moderate and 


‘I sometimes feel the want of a son very much. 
My love to all my nephews and nieces. I 
might add a great many fine things of them with 
perfect sincerity, for they are not only worthy of 
the old stock, but even an improvement upon it. 
Reginald is the only one I have notseensince their 
childhood, 1 remember him well, as a noble look- 
ing, dark-eyed boy, always pretending to be a 
Judge, or a General, or some very important per- 
sonage; these dreains of childhood often betoken 
an illustrious manhood, and from what I hear of 
his talents and aspirations, I trust they were an 
omen of the distinction to which he is to arrive. 
| IT would not trust this letter to the mail, as lam 
anxious that it should arrive certainly at its des- 
tination, I have therefore sent old Cato with my 
despatches, which affords him an opportu- 
nity of seeing his relations and the old place, 
which I am sure he will enjoy greatly. My best 
love to Brother James, ask him to write to me by 
Cato and acquaint me exactly with the state of 
his affairs, and say whether a loan could not be 
effected, for which I would gladly be his security. 
so as to save the Cedar Creek estate. As it re- 
‘spects particulars relating to my family, 1 refer 
lyou to my letter to Mary. 
Your affectionate sister, 


L. Lennox. 


Mrs. Selden read this letter aloud, and when 
she had finished it, Mr. Selden exclaimed in a 
triumphant tone, “‘ You see | was not mistaken in 
my sister, Mary.” 

“Yes, I gladly acknowledge you knew her bet- 
ter than I did,” said Mrs. Selden, her eyes beam- 
ing with affectionate pleasure through the tears 
with which they were filled, for she was deeply 
touched at the kindness and delicacy of Mrs. 
Lennox’s letter, ‘but what say you, Arthur?” she 
said, turning to her son. 

“ That she is a true Selden,” replied Arthur, 
with an arch smile at his mother, as he used bis 





father’s favorite term of commendation, “ and 
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that I will do my best to deserve her good opin- 
ion. Mother, I really wish you would write a 
suitable letter for me to the old lady, a happy 
compound of gratitude, affection, worldly wis- 
dom, family pride, such as you know she will ap- 
prove, and let me copy it.” 

“I may perchance give you a few hints,” said 
Mrs. Selden, smiling, * if you conduct yourself 
to my satisfaction : take this to Mary and when 
you have talked it over together for half an hour, 
for that is quite as Jong as 1 can spare you, you 
must return, as I want you to go with me this 
morning to the Cedar Creek estate.” 

“Tam your obedient servant,” said Arthur, 
aud he left the room with the open letter in his 
hand and his face beaming with joy. 

Mr. Selden followed at a much more quiet 
pace to have a talk with old Cato. 


F aceon 


[The Conclusion of the ** Seldens of Sherwood” 
will be given in our next number. } 





‘He Does Well who Does his Best.” 


BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK, 


“ He does well who does his best,”’ 
Though my toil but bring unrest, 

I will labour boldly on, 

Though my brightest hopes be gone, 
Patient vigil I will keep 

While my inert brothers sleep, 

Never sinking under care, 

Never bending to despair, 

Keeping ever night and day 

Come what will—the righteous way ; 
With a bold and fearless soul 
Treading tow’rds the unknown goal, 
Flow’rs may wither, joys may fade, 
Earth for me be desert made, 

Be it storm, or be it shine, 

Earnest work shall still be mine, 
Come defeat or victory 

Neither shall work change in me— 
Stands the truth for aye confest— 
“He does well who does his best.” 


Summer’s heat or winter’s cold, 

May bring evils manifold, 

Want may come. and hunger wound, 
Friends may flee and foes surround 
Ev’ry thing in earth and sky 

Flash gloom-tinted on mine eye ; 

All the fruits of hand and brain 

Won by earnest thought and pain, 
By some unseen deadly blight 

May be blasted in a night, 

Yet will I to work anew— 

Toiler to my mission true, 

From the wreck that may remain 
Build my fortune up again, 








On the sea of life once more 

Launch my fortune’s bark from shore, 
Mayhap but to perish there, 

Though the skies bore promise fair 
On the morn, that stout and brave 

I consigned her to its wave ; 

Grief may pain, it shall not kill, 

Toil will make me victor still, 
Stands the truth for aye confest— 

“ He does well who does his best.” 


Life is not an idle dream 

Fitful as the lightaing’s gleam, 
Heed not what the scoffers say, 
Work and toil while vet ’tis day 
In the closet, or the field, 

Rich the guerdon toil will yield, 
Life, since e’er the world began, 

Is the battle-field of man 

Whoso there works hopefully 
With a spirit bold and free, 

*Neath the spotless flag of truth, 
In his age, orin his youth, 

With the pen or with the sword 

Is the warrior of the Lord; 
Deathless sha!) be his renown, 

He shall have immortal crown, 
He shall walk the halls of light, 
Heaven’s trial-tested Knight; 
Who would seek a prouder name ? 
Who achieve a higher fame? 

Who could win a brighter wreath ? 
Who could die a nobler death ? 
Life of toil shall aye be mine! 

I will work and ne’er repine. 

Life shall have its real zest— 

“ He does well who does his best.” 





FORT POLK, 


In justice to a gallant officer of the Army, we most 
cheerfully lay the following letter before our readers. We 
had no design of reflecting upon him in permitting the 
sentence, to which he objects, to go before the public, in 
the able article on the “ Military Establishment of the 
United States” in our February Number. Weinvariably 
allow our correspondents to speak for themselves on such 
matters, being ever willing of course to admit a defence 
from the injured party.—[Ed. Mess. 


Forr Dextaware, Marca 22, 1851. 


Jno. R. Thompson, Esq., Editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger. 


Sir :—My attention has been drawn to an ar- 
ticle, “on the Military Establishment of the Uni- 
ted States, by an officer of the Army,” published 
in the February number of your popular and 
valuable magazine. The following extract from 
it, viz. “* Fort Brown was a simple work and in- 
deed well constructed. Fort Polk, at Point Isa- 
bel, was, however, the laughing stock of the 
army, and famous for the absurdity of its plans,” 
must be my exeuse for claiming the indulgence 
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of presenting through your columns a short state- 
ment, which may the better enable your intelli- 
geut readers to appreciate the merit of this at- 
tempt to cast ridicule upon the result of my ef- 
forts, made in the performance of an important 
duty, with which I happened to be entrusted. 


Field fortifications are the creations of an 
emergency to serve some transient and tempo- 
rary purpose, and are modified and ruled by 
many controlling circumstances, at one mo- 
ment, fixing the fate of an army, at the next, a 
mere ditch and bank, divested of the remotest in- 
fluence on the current of events. The form and 
extent of such works, which should never be 
made except for some direct and immediate end, 
chiefly depend upon the nature of the object to 
be defended, the means available for constructing 
the defences, and the character of the force from 
which an attack is anticipated. 


The defences made at Point Isabel in April, 
1846, and subsequently styled Fort Polk, were 
neither devised nor intended as a regular work, 
calculated to occupy a military point, so as to be 
capable of sustaining an investment by troops of 
all arms, but were in the first place, merely rough 
intrenchments made of waggons and other suitable 
objects at hand, embracing all existing and natu- 
ral obstacles, which could be brought into the line 
of defence, covering the large extent of ground, 
which was unavoidably taken up in storing the 
munitions of war for the army, and the supplies 
upon which it had solely to rely for its mainte- 
nance. This position was, however, at the time, 
only threatened with an attack by a guerrilla 
force of Mounted Rancheros, for the army itself, 
being only a day’s forced march in advance, 
where it could watch the enemy’s main body 
posted on the opposite bank of an intervening 
river, was ready to anticipate the movements of 
any large detachment, which he might make of 
his infantry and artillery. The intrenchments 
were, consequently, commenced with the inten- 
tion of keeping, from the start, in the best possi- 
ble state of defence against the sudden assault of 
such a force. 


But one small company of Artillery, out of the 
whole of our regular forces, was left at Point Is- 
abel, to protect these stores and to construct these 
defences, when the mass of the army moved on 
to the Rio Grande, and took up its position op- 
posite Metamoras. And this slender force was 
only afterwards increased about the middle of 
April by the arrival, by sea, of another artillery 
company. These two companies, constituting 
the entire force of regular troops, which were on 
duty at Point Isabel, until the arrival of a de- 
tachment of recruits from New York about the 





detail much exceeding thirty soldiers for labor on 
the works. 

It is quite evident, that the unaided labor of 
so small a force could have accomplished but lit- 
tle, towards putting a place of such an unavoid- 
able extent, into a state of defence against a de- 
termined attack of any kind. However, the cor- 
dial céoperation of the Quarter Master’s Depart- 
ment, with the assistance of the numerous camp 
followers (embracing many gallant gentlemen), 
who were left at Point Isabel, when the army 
moved, enabled the undersigned, who, as an en- 
gineer officer was charged with the construction 
of these defences, not only to replace the first line 
of barricades by a continuous ditch and embank- 
men, enclosing all the store houses, but, also to 
construct some small redoubts in which heavy 
pieces of artillery were placed in battery, so as to 
command all the approaches to the place. 

The work, by these united means, was brought 
into such a condition by the first of May, as to 
instil perfect confidence into its mixed and hete- 
rogeneous garrison, made up of regulars, volun- 
teers, camp followers, teamsters and laborers. 
The necessity of its further prosecution towards 
a regular and finished state, was removed by the 
occurrence of events which carried the seat of 
war across the Rio Grande. The result showed 
that every object had in view, from the com- 
mencement to the cessation of operations on this 
work, was fully attained without withdrawing 
even a single soldier from the main body of the 
army, which was, all the time, wholly engaged 
in the construction of Fort Brown, a work 
built, as was proved, to stand the investment of 
an army with a park of artillery. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Joun SANDERS, 
Bvt. Major Engineers. 


TO KOSSUTH. 


O Kossuth, noble Kossuth! could the tears 
Of nations shed for thee enlarge thy frame 
From Schumla’s prison, which, through coming years, 
Shall stanc the monument of Hapsburg’s shame, 
Thine eagle eye, before to-morrow’s sun, 
Would once more turn to thy dear Hungary 
Far in the West, where shuddering upon 
Her mountain’s rugged rim the sunsets die. 
That eye of fire! Oh may it once again 
Inspire the mailéd breasts of serried hosts, 
And flush ten thousand brows with proud disdain 
Of Austrian tyranny’s vainglorious boasts. 
May once more wave thy fiery plume on high— 
A Morning star to night-steeped Hungary! 





last of the month, did not, at any time, turn outa 


L. I. L. 
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A REVELATION OF THE SPIRITS. 


Mr. Thompson,—I am not, nor have I ever 
been, a believer in ghosts, and I read with satis- 
faction, in a recent number of your excellent pe- 
riodical, the review of Mrs. Crowe's “ Night- 
Side of Nature,” wherein that modern Pythoness 
is somewhat severely handled. But one cannot 
disbelieve the evidence of his own senses, and 
| must therefore beg your indulgence for a short 
space in your Messenger, to describe a very re- 
markable apparition, or rather assembly of ap- 
paritions, that I have recently witnessed. ‘“See- 
ing is believing,” has grown into an aphorism, 
but seeing and hearing admit of no doubt what- 
ever. And while I draw for your benefit a picture 
of the phenomenon in question, I shall endeavor 
to recount what my ears heard. In this I will 
own I somewhat despair of success, for I am 
equally unskilled in Mnemonics and the Phonetic 
system of reporting, and can neither recollect a 
whole discourse like the guardsman of Frederick 
the Great, who repeated an entire play of Vol- 
taire, after hearing it read from a place of con- 
cealment behind the arras,—nor could I put one 
down upon paper in those curious little arbitrary 
characters, like flies’ legs, with which Mr. Bishop | 
pleasantly beguiles his mornings in our State 
Convention. 

I will premise what I have to say, however, 
with stating that I am a teetotaller, lest my sketch 
may be set down as ‘a vision of the over-heated 
brain” after an indulgence in a bottle or so of 
best Amontillado. Itmay be well enough to say, 
also, that [ reject the faith of Mesmerism and 
hold Mr. Spencer and all his kidney in disrepute. 
Skeptical to this extent, I think | may appeal 
with confidence to your readers for their entire 
belief in the following narration. 

Some two weeks since, I was quietly walking 
down Broad street, at a somewhat late hour of 
the night, when my attention was arrested by the 
unusual appearance of lights, though faint ones, 
in the old African Church. As I drew nearer, 
there seemed to be a group of persons entering 
the front door of the building, and I could not 
but conclude that some matter of special interest 
had called the citizens together. The hour was 
past midnight—the last gas-lamp had been ex- 
tinguished as the moon showed her waning disk 
over Church Hill, and the most slumberous still- 
ness reigned around. I walked up to the main 
entrance, with some little curiosity, not at all 
lessened by the silence that seemed to pervade 
the building itself. There was neither sound of 
human voices nor of human footsteps within. 
By this time, my desire to solve the mystery be- 


The Church was but dimly lighted by a few 
flickering candles, and the faces of the company 


were strange to me. But I thought I had never 
seen such intellectual looking men before. Pal- 
lid they seemed, and venerable, like a convoca- 
tion of the heroes that have been carved out of 
Carrara. Yet fleshly withal, only etherialized. 
And they moved about, though noiselessly, as 
Canova’s creatures would find it extremely diffi- 
cult todo. I ventured to ask one of them the 
nature and objects of the meeting, but he made 
no recognition of me whatever, as if wholly un- 
aware of my presence. I therefore seated my- 
self, and awaited the action of the assembly. 

For some minutes nothing occurred from which 
I could divine the why and wherefore of so mys- 
terious a gathering, but then a tall and impres- 
sive figure advanced towards the pulpit, whose 
majestic countevance was familiartome. Many 
years had flown since I had seen it, but the fea- 
tures were the same, except that they seemed 
glorified by some wondrous transfiguration. One 
look satisfied me that the person was none other 
than the shade of a former illustrious Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. 

Upon this I began to examine a little more 
curiously into the faces of the rest of the com- 
pany. Here and there I recognized others that 
I had seen in days past, and a few whose linea- 
ments are preserved to us on canvas among the 
Patres conscripti. I marvelled more and more, 
as I came to the conclusion, that the body in 
whose august and ghostly presence I was seated, 
could be none other than the Virginia Conven- 
tion of 1829-30. 

Yet for what purpose had these canonized men 
burst the cerements of the tomb and revisited the 
scene of their former labours? Why had they 
come together by the “ glimpses of the moon” to 
hold their ghostly counsel? I was weary of 
conjectures, long before there was a word spoken 
to end them. 

It did not escape my attention, held as I was 
in agitated suspense by the novel scene before 
me, that none of those members of the old Con- 
vention who yet survive, were among the figures 
present. Each individual was a goblin, and yet, 
as I said before, not absolutely impalpable. The 
assembly was of course smaller than it had been 
aforetime, yet more than a quorum were in at- 
tendance. 

By and by, I began to perceive that disquie- 
tude rested upon their spirits, for the expression 
of their countenances was very sorrowful. Such 
an aspect wore Hamlet the Dane, as he appear- 
ed to his irresolute son upon the ramparts of El- 
sinore, or the wo-begone messenger that pulled 
Priam’s curtain at the dead of night. 





came eager, and I at once entered. 


At last, the Convention was called to order by 
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the sepulchral voice of a phantom-like chairman, 
and there rose to address them a figure of most 
extraordinary appearance. It was tall and thin— 
length, I might almost say, without breadth or 
thickness—and its face was sad to a degree be- 
yond even any of its lachrymose colleagues. But 
there flashed from beneath the brows an eye so 
glittering and yet so subduing, that the beholder 
was by turns fascinated and overpowered by its 
influence. The gestures this umbral orator em- 
ployed were few, the most frequent being a sin- 
gularly expressive vibration of the fore-finger of 
the right hand,—a long and skinny finger,—which 
vibration, like that of Lord Burleigh’s head in 
the play, indicated whole sentences of meaning. 
An indescribable feeling of terror crept over me 
as this figure arose. I was haunted as by some 
horrible vightmare—an avenging Nemesis had 
seized upon me—the figure was the Ancient Mar- 
iner and I was “one of three,” and though I 
strove to escape, I found the effort unavailing— 


“T could not choose but hear.” 


There was something, too, in the tones of the 
speaker's voice thatexerted a powerfulcharm. At 
one time shrill almost toa painful extent, then sud- 
denly relapsing into a strain of unearthly sweet- 
ness, itran the whole gamut of articulate music, 
with an ease and brilliancy that I never heard 
from mortal lips. The effect was such as we 
might fancy from an orator combining the better 
elements of Whitfield and Patrick Henry. 

This figure was clad ina ridiculous garment of 
white flannel, which swayed to and fro with every 
gesture, and gave him still more the look of a 
wanderer from the ** ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir.” 

But I must proceed, in accordance with my 
promise, to give you, as far as 1 can, the remarks 
of this singular orator. 

“Mr. President,” said he, “it is a grievance of 
no ordinary character that can call from the tomb, 
spirits that have long enjoyed its repose. But, sir. 
the evil times upon which our good old Common- 
wealth has fallen, have surely enough of alarm 
in them to vex the shades of the departed. It 
is not therefore remarkable that we are here to 
confer together iv our ghostly perturbation. How 
indeed, sir, could we lie quietly in our graves, 
while such scenes are enacting in the halls of our 
former triumphs, while the iconoclasts are shat- 
tering the idols of our former veneration ? 

‘«- Sir, I remember to have predicted when this 
body was convened in flesh and blood, that it 
would not be twenty years before another Con- 
vention was called. But it had not then entered 
my mind, no foreshadowing of the future had 
given me an inkling, that this new assembly 





would be composed of such material as we have 
seen in it. Fifteen-shilling lawyers did not in 
our day tinker the political machine. When | 
hover around the debates of this gathering of 
lite men, I am reminded of the account given 
by an old friend of mine, one Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver, of his visit to a certain kingdom where 
the pigmies did abound. 

“ How have we waited, Mr. President, before 
coming together to euter our unhappy protest 
against the doings of these microscopic Consti- 
tution-makers, for the action of our colleagues 
who are yet among the living! You, and I, and 
all of us, might have lain undisturbed, indeed, if 
the excellent members of this Convention, who 
yet walk the earth, had lifted up their voices 
against the nefarious projects of our degenerate 
| Successors. But, sir, they sit supinely while they 
should ‘ery aloud and spare not,’ and we come 
together now to speak our miuds as by a neces- 
sity that we cannot withstand. 

*“ Alas, sir, what sins of omission and com- 
mission are there of which these men have not 
been guilty? I shall not here enter upon the 
catalogue. Time, sir, would fail me—the crow- 
ing of the cock would disperse us, before I could 
narrate the half of them. The great changes 
which these radicals would effect in the organic 
law—the stains they would cast upon the ancient 
escutcheon, must pass unnoticed. I must use, 
here, more than Spartan brevity, although I am 
too apt to run into the garrulity of threescore, and 
without the aid of an Epaminondas to lengthen 
my monosyllables. It may suffice to recount the 
injuries they have inflicted on our hapless memo- 
ries, whereby we stalk abroad at midnight and 
cannot rest. 

“Sir, the first and chief of these injuries is a 
flagrant violation of an old commandment, which 
says ‘thou shalt not steal.’ Jf any grand jury in 
this commonwealth should take in hand the lar- 
cenies that have been committed, to our wrong 
and detriment, by the small sages of this new 
Convention, its session could be protracted to as 
great a length as that of the Convention itself. 
It was but yesterday that a certain learned The- 
ban there did wilfully and feloniously steal and 
appropriate to himself many parts of an argu- 
ment or speech, the rightful property of a distin- 
guished gentleman formerly, (during his life-time,) 
of this city. Another had previously stolen the 
entire train of reasoning which had been elaho- 
rated with much thought by the great orator of 
| the West. Nor have there been wanting those 
who have descended to the petty-larcenies of 
purloining tropes and appropriating figures, tricky 
fellows indeed, who having possessed themselves 
of arhetorical ruby or a poetical pearl belonging 
to somebody else, forthwith, like the pickpockets 
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of Cheapside, tear it from its original setting and 
parade it as their own. 

But they have offended sorely in another 
respect. There be those, Mr. President, who 
have sought to imitate usin that assembly—who, 
as my lord Hamlet said of players he had seen, 
‘neither having the accent of Christians, nor the 
gait of Christian, Pagan, nor man,’ have endeav- 
ored to play the parts which some of you, my 
compeers, so heroically sustained. I know not, 
sir, if there be one among them that imitates me, 
if indeed there was anything in my career worthy 
of imitation, but should there be such a person, 
I trust that he will have better success than those 
bungling copyists { have noticed, who have suc- 
ceeded only in reproducing the blemishes of their 
models and exaggerating them into faults. It 
has been some time, sir, since J read my Virgil, 
but | have not forgotten the little Iulus following 
from the flaming city, non passibus equis, the 
footsteps of his sire. 

“These things have been distressing enough 
to me, harassed as my spirit has been, with other 
causes of vexation. Sir, the shade of Samuel! 
Johnson is said to have appeared to the remorse- 
fal Boswell, irate and unappeasable, by reason 
of that wonderful biography which we have all 
read so frequently ; how much more should I 
not be moved with anger on account of that dis- 
torted likeness of me which an insatiate book. 
maker has receutly put forth? The book is 
called a Life; it should rather be styled a death. 
sir. I am ignorant of the number of editions 
through which the thing has passed, but if they 
attempt another, I will haunt author and pub- 
lisher through the residue of their natural lives ; 
there shall be peace of mind for them never again; 
Macbeth shall sleep no more! 

“I have not yet done, however, with these 
constitution-mongers. Not satisfied with taking 
other people's ideas and drawing them out to an 
interminable length, they have resorted to anew- 
fangled system of reporting by which they be- 
stow all their tediousness upon an already afflict- 
ed and suffering people. By this system not one 
syllable of nonsense escapes. It is called, I be- 
lieve, the Fonetic system, and it aims also at a 
new method of spelling, by which the good old 
English of our fathers is to be twisted out of all 
manner of shape. Sir, the new orthographers 
publish a journal called the * Fonetic Nuz,’ in 
which their mode of mutilating the language is 
carried out. If I were autocrat for a day, 1 
should so settle the law as to make short work of 
them. The first offence of this character against 
the integrity of our mother tongue, I would visit 
with the knout, the thumb-screw, the bastinado; 
the second I would make punishable by the peine 





Sorte et dure; and if the culprit still persisted in 
Vou. XVII—41 


his crime, I would hand him over to the execu- 
tioner to be cut off without benefit of clergy. 

“ Out of this villainous plan of reporting, Mr. 
President, has grown the most extraordinary evil 
of the day—a huge sheet called the ‘ Supple- 
ment,’ which has overspread Virginia, as the lo- 
custs overran Egypt of eld. It appears every 
third day, and, sir, the third-day ague and fever 
is a trifle to it. It must inevitably weaken the 
treasury by depletion if not shortly arrested, and, 
alas, what styptic, what eaw brocchieri shall we 
find of adequate virtue to staunch the flow ? 
What in such a case shall be the methodus me- 
dendi? 

“Mr. President, let me ask, what is a ‘ Sup- 
plement?’ What is the proper definition of the 
word? I find it, by reference to as good an edi- 
tion of Johnson's Dictionary as can be printed in 
the. city of London, to be given thus—‘ SurPrie- 
MENT, an addition to any thing by which its de- 
fects may be supplied.’ Applying this definition 
to the Supplement of which we speak, we may 
regard it as an addition to the Convention, by 
which its defects may be supplied. Sir, if this 
Supplement is to be continued until it supplies 
the defects of the Convention, in the name of 
Heaven when willitstop? Will it be during the 
present century? Shall not the printer hand 
down his contract to his remotest posterity? Can 
it be hoped for before the end of all things, or 
shall it be only coeval with the Greek Kalends ? 
Sir, if it is to supply the defects of the Conven- 
tion, it will continue forever, 


‘ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.’ 


“ Why, here is a copy of this Supplement”—and 
the tall, thin figure drew from the pocket of its 
white flannel gown a number of the precious 
publication. But the cause which had been po- 
tent enough to vex the departed, and call up 
spirits from the grave, had its usual effeet upon 
the living. No sooner had the fatal sheet been 
produced, than a lethargic influence seemed to 
pervade the atmosphere—I fell into a state of 
coma,—a sleep so profound, so overpowering, 
that 


“ poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world,” 


could ever have produced it. How long I slept, 
I know not. It could not have been very long, 
for when I awaked it was yet dark. But the 
assembly had vanished into thin air and left be- 
hind no trace of their singular meeting. Slowly 
I walked to my home, pondering much on the 
ghostly oration I had heard, and of which I have 
here given you so meagre and unsatisfactory a 
sketch. X. Y. Z. 
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The leading article in the present number of 
our magazine so far exceeds the limits ordinarily 
assigned to such dissertations, that we think it 
proper to say a word or two to our readers con- 
cerning it, lest they should complain of the lack 
of our usual variety of contents. The length of 
the article is not greater than that of like papers 
in the Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, but we 
should nevertheless have given it in two numbers, 
if it had been capable of division without inter- 
rupting unreasonably the thread of the argument. 
We are sure we need not ask the reader’s thought- 
ful attention to the article itself, which preseuts. 
in our judgment, the most philosophical exami- 
nation we have ever seen of the great question 
of Labourand Capital. The writer is one of the 
first scholars in the Southern States, and he has 
made himself fully acquainted with the subject 
under treatment before entering upon its discus- 
sion. The reader who has been observant of the 


_ signs of the times, who has watched the throes 


and convulsions of English Chartism, followed 
the march of the phalanx from the closet of Fou- 
rier to a foothold on our own shores, and read 
the wild eloquence of Alton Locke, will regard 
this article, we are sure, as ‘‘ words fitly spoken” 
aud spoken not one moment too soon. 


The Dollar Magazine has recently passed into 
the hands of the Duyckiucks of * The Literary 
World,” and has thereby greatly improved. We 
hope to see it generously encouraged, as a home 
magazine, for the fact is not to be disguised, that 
those literary omnibusses, the International and 
Harper's New Monthly are exercising a most de- 
pressing influence upon intellectual effort among 
our own authors. Publishers who pay for origi- 
inal production canuot compete with publishers 
who have their material already supplied gratui- 
tously, any more than a tailor who pays a heavy 
duty upon foreign cloths can turn out coats as 
cheaply as your snip who smuggles them. Indeed 
the illustration is hardly strong enough, for these 
magazines appropriate rather than smuggle, and 
realize their immense profits upon the unreward- 
ed labour of English writers. The International, 
it is true, publishes a modicum of original mat- 
ter (by far the most uniformly attractive and in- 
teresting portion of the work.) prepared by a 
hand at once practised and graceful, but the sta- 
ple of its contents is pirated. The Literary 
World has lost none of its interest by reason of 





the increased duties of its editors, but we recog- 
nize in the editorial department of the _ Dollar 
Magazine the peculiar talent of an invaluable as- 
sistant whose paragraphs are always piquant 
and fresh. 


Our correspondent *“ L. I. L.” writes us: 


“T have just met with a number of the ‘ Winchester 
Republican,’ in which I am taken to task for a represen- 
tation in the article published in your last number, styled 
‘Recollections of Sully.’ The Republican embraces the 
opportunity to inform its readers that the ‘ Round Hill,’ 
(at the foot of which Mr. Sully states that General Dan- 
iel Morgan was buried,) is four miles to the west of Win- 
chester, whereas the old Southern Church, in whose grave- 
yard the General lies, is, in reality, in and on the opposite 
side of that town! 

“Tt is an undeniable fact, that the Round Hill, (as a spur 
of the North Mountain is here called,) is in truth some dis- 
tance to the west of the fine old town which thus lies be- 
tween the western and the eastern ranges guarding the 
passes of the great valley; but if the editor of the Repub- 
lican will some morning take a holiday from his task, and 
ignoring for the moment with averted eyes the Bosion tu- 
mults, the South Carolina agitations, and the ‘intelligence 
of breathless interest’ just arrived by the last steamer, 
make his way over the fine new turnpike, which is a de- 
lightful road except where the unbroken granite lames his 
horse, a charming highway wherever it is unobstructed 
by giant pines purposely felled on the track ;—if he will 
seek on some fine, clear morning that point of the Ridge 
dubbed the ‘ Blue Ball,’ and there gaze upon Winchester, 
which by this time is melting into a speck upon the hori- 
zon, he will at once comprehend the truth of Mr. Sully’s 
expression, ‘at the foot of the Round Hill yonder where 
you see the smoke of Winchester rise!’ 

“It is a mortifying fact indeed that the ancient border 
sentinel, which occupied in times past so important a post, 
should be a mere detail in the landscape when the moun- 
tains come in play, but soit is. From this point the three 
or four paltry miles disappear in the perspective, and the 
‘smoke of Winchester curls round the summit of the 
Round Hill!” 


We are glad to notice that our friend Tucker- 
man has collected into book form the many very 
beautiful poems that have appeared under bis 
name from time to time, in the magazines and 
newspapers for some years past. Although his 
reputation rests chiefly on his essays, which are 
beyond all question the best that our country has 
produced, Mr. Tuckerman has written much 
better verse than many who base their claims to 
the honors of the literary class solely upon po- 
etical effort. Indeed we think that had Mr. 
Tuckerman never written a line of prose at all, 
he would still be fairly entitled to rank with the 
most pleasing litterateurs of the day; and in our 
judgment he may wear the laurel with any of 
the verse-makers around us. It is a remarkable 
fact that the heartiest recoguition of Mr. Tuck- 





erman’s merits has come from the South. The 
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greater portion of his “ Characteristics of Liter- 
ature’ appeared originally in this magazine, 
(though the Northern papers have studiously ig- 
nored the fact,) and the most elaborate and sat- 
isfactory examination of his style that has yet 
appeared, adorned the pages of the Southern 
Quarterly Review. The fact is, Mr. Tucker- 
man is much too contemplative a writer, and 
adopts far too just and cautious an use of lan- 
guage to suit the Northern section, where the ex- 
travagant and bizarre are as much sought after 
in letters asin all things else. Perhaps it may be 
too much to hope that Tuckerman’s poems will 
go through many editions in this prosaic age, but 
we may at least trust that the present supply will 
meet with appreciative purchasers. 


Speaking of poetry, we are reminded of the 
surprise expressed by our contributor who re- 
views Mr. Simms in the foregoing pages of this 
number, that no complete edition of his poetical 
works has yet been put forth. Will not Russell 
of Uharleston take the matter in hand, and give 
us a volume of them, in such a style as his well- 
known taste would suggest ? 


The distinguished artist, Thomas Sully, who 
has been for many months past in our city, has 
just completed for the rooms of the Virginia His- 
torical Society, a copy of his original portrait of 
Patrick Henry, which is indeed an admirable pic- 
ture. The history of this portrait is somewhat 
curious, and as we think it is not generally known, 
we give it as it has been narrated by James Web- 
ster, the publisher of Wirt’s Life of the great ora- 
tor. In a letter toMajor Noah's Sunday Times. 
some four years ago, Mr. Webster replies to an 
attack that had been made upon the biography, 


and proceeds to give the following account of the 
portrait— 


“Immediately after I had purchased from Mr. Wirt his 
‘Sketches,’ &c., 1 was desirous to procure an engraved 
portrait likeness of Mr. Henry as a necessary embellish- 
ment to accompany the work. To obtain this adjunct, I 
not only travelled over Mr. Henry’s native county, but 
through those adjoining. Finally I obtained from Mrs. 
or Miss Symes, of Rocky Mills, a coarse miniature of 
Mr. H., taken, as I understood, by some travelling por- 
trait painter. With this miniature, I personally waited 
on many individuals who had been intimately acquainted 
with him, all of whom said the likeness was abad one. I 
requested them to point out the deficiencies, which was 
done. Some of them gave me written memorandums— 
amongst them B. Waller, Esq., of Williamsburg; David 
Robertson, Esq., of Petersburg; and Dr. Foushee, then 
postmaster of Richmond. 

“ With the information thus obtained, and the miniature, 


portrait of Patrick Henry from the documents laid before 
him, and to charge his own price for the same. When 
the portrait was finished, I took it down to Richmond, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of submitting it to the inspection of 
those who had given me information to aid in painting it, 
and others who had personally known Mr. Henry from 
his youth. My first call was on Chief Justice Marshall 
Placing the portrait before him, I said— Judge Marshall, 
can you tell me whose portrait that is?’ He replied,— 
‘That is Patrick Henry, and an excellent likeness of him 
itis. At this time Judge Marshall did not know that 
I was engaged in the publication. I next waited on Col. 
Preston, the Governor of Virginia, who agreed in what 
Judge Marshall had said. B. Waller, Esq., David Rob- 
ertson, Dr. Foushee, and others, also pronounced it an 
excellent likeness.” 


The Historical Society have been fortunate iv 
securing a copy of this picture from the hand of 
the master, a copy, which is indeed fully equal to 
the original in all respects. We should not for- 
get to add that the work was a gift of the artist 
to the Society, and is on that account doubly 
valuable. 

We believe Mr. Sully stays with us but a short 
time longer, and we would advise all lovers of 
art not to miss the opportunity of visiting his stu- 
dio, before his departure. 


We are not musical, at least in the artistic ac- 
ceptation of the word, but that we are not in- 
sensible to sweet sounds, our appreciation of 
Jenny Lind and Parodi must bear us witness. 
We are, therefore, under many obligations to Mr. 
George Oates of Charleston for a batch of his 
latest publications of new music. Among these 
are two little gems, the composition of Henry T. 
Oates, Esq., bearing the titles of Sunnyside 
Waltz and Hyperion Polka. The latter is ap- 
propriately dedicated to Professor Longfellow, 
and is graceful enough to have caused Paul Flem- 
ing to take lessons of Cellarius. Among the 
rest isa difficult and eccentric composition of 
Strakosch which we would give something to 
hear that gifted performer execute. — 


Our friend Mr. Tefft writes us that he is not 
entitled to the praise we have awarded him as 
founder of the Georgia Historical Society, but 
that the Rev. Dr. Stevens and Dr. Arnold are 
the parties to whom it rightfully belongs. We 
were doubtless in error in referring to him as the 
sole founder, but while we cheerfully make the 
correction as to the worthy gentlemen whom he 
mentions, we shall not permit our friend to dis- 
claim the very large part he had in the forma- 
tion of that excellent Society, or the benefits he 





I waited on that distinguished portrait painter, Thomas 
Sully, of Philadelphia, and requested him to paint me a 





has conferred upon it since. 
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Diaries of all sorts of people have been among 
the most popular species of light-reading for 
years. We have the “ Diary of an Ennuyée”— 
the “ Diary of a Physician,” and many others, 
but we do not recollect te have ever seen the 
Diary of a Swindler. Such a thing is, indeed, 
unprecedented. Yet we learn from a recent 
number of the London Observer that this psy- 
chological wonder has been brought to light. 
The whole affair is so curious that we give it just 
as it appears in the Police Report of that journal. 


“EXTRAORDINARY Case oF Swinptinc.—At Marl- 
borough-street, on Friday, Richard Douglas (otherwise 
Sir Richard Douglas, otherwise Captain Douglas, of Or- 
pington House, Kent; Ascot-villa, Ascot; and of No. 6, 
Belgrave-terrace), and his two sons (Charles and Arthur) 
were finally examined, charged with having, for a length 
of time, carried on a most successful system of obtaining 
goods upon false pretences. It appears that within two 
years the prisoners had succeeded in getting from between 
45 and 50 tradesmen, £4,702 worth of property. On the 
elder prisoner a diary was found, which revealed a sys- 
tem of living by the wits unexampled for success, audac- 
ity, and extent. The diary for 1851 was kept in a busi- 
ness-like manner. It opened with a list of the names of 
gentlemen and ladies to whom begging applications for 
money had been made. The names of the parties who 
had not replied to the applications being brought forward 
and posted in quite a mercantile way. The first day ot 
the year was opened by a Prayer to Providence to bless 
the exertions of the writer and his sons, and make them 
more prosperous and productive than the last year. It 
went on thus :—Took possession of Ascot-villa; got phae- 
ton, dog-cart, horses; looked about Guilford, Staines ; 
ordered goods, coals, and beer; shawls; got a great coat 
from Skinner.—3d January: Nothing came in; Charles 
hired dog-cart, and harness of Liley : went in phaeton to 
Guilford; ordered carpeting, shawls, coats, &c.—4th. 
Nothing from Guildford but an impudent letter; sent 








announced himself the prisoner jumped up and roared 
out that he was betrayed. The constable then took him 
into custody.—Some additional evidence having been ad- 
duced, the three prisoners were committed on five charges,” 


Here is a new character for Mr. Dickens, 
such as we should have set down as ridiculously 
overdrawn had it been introduced in one of his 
novels. Although Sir Richard Douglas is a much 
more disreputable person, the manver in which 
he looks out for better times, under the care of 
Providence, is not unlike the bopeful anticipations 
of Micawber that “something would turn up.” 
We ask Micawber’s pardon, however, for the 
remark. 


We have read with great satisfaction the 
“Prospectus of the Southern Home Journal of 
Education and Domestic Industry,” a new work 
to be published ‘bi-monthly in Charleston, 8S. C. 
under the editorial management of Enwin He- 
riot, Esq. The objects of this journal, as stated 
in the prospectus, are 


“to advocate strictly and exclusively, Southern Edu- 
cation—the encouragement of our own Literary Institu- 
tions, and the publication of Southern School Books, edi- 
ted, printed and circulated in the Southern States—to 
bring into prominent notice all literary undertakings, 
Books and Periodicals, Colleges and Schools, at the 
South—to discourage Northern agents, aud their School 
Books, and expose, in all their deformity and duplicity, 
the pernicious doctrines of Abolition and hostility to the 
South, which they have so long been permitted to instil 
into the minds of our children.” 


In a design so laudable every true Southern 


Charles to station for carpeting; Williams came there|man will wish Mr. Heriot abundant success. 
aud stopped it; fear there will be a row; got shawls.—| We need scarcely add that his reputation is a 


Sth: Phaeton and horse seized; fear expenses at Ascot, 


and all up with Charles there; fear we must cut-—6th : 


Coals and beer came in; made us as merry as could; went 
to shop in Curzon-street ; ordered brushes, &c.—7th : All 


day ill; row about stable, forcible possession taken of it; 
row all day with one person or another; fearful how they 
will end; three boys at home idle; all ordering thing:.— 
14th: Not a shilling coming in; eleven mouths to feed ; 
would’nt order goods except to keep my children; they 
have found out my address at Guilford; dreadful news; got 
carpeting; fearful row with a man who brought an iron 
safe. Row all night from ringing door-bell by boot and 
shoe man.—16th : Row all day with people; mob outside 
of honse crying swindlers.—17th: Very nervous; more 
rows.—18th : Went to boys to dinner. Champagne; very 
merry. Providence not quite deserts us. The restof the 
diary was nearly to the same effect. The capture of the 
elder prisoner wus effected under rather remarkable cir- 
cumstances. The prisoner wrote a pathetic letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton, imploring assistance, being confined, 
as he said, to a sick bed, and in a state of complete desti- 
tution. The police gained a knowledge of this letter, and 
Sergeant Allen having dressed himself up in a long black 
oratorian robe, white neckcloth, and broad brimmed hat 
so as to resemble a priest, he called at the house in Bel- 
grave-terrace, and was at once admitted. He found the | 





sufficient guaranty of the ability of the work. 


It is always a pleasant thing to hear our own 





praises spoken, when the commendation is dis- 
criminating. We do not relish, for ourselves, 
the twaddle that Mr. Tupper has been pouring 
forth so incessantly in very dreary verses, about 
Brother Jonathan and Slavery, and all that, but 
the following morceau from Sir Henry Bulwer's 
recent spech before the St. George’s Society is 
not difficult to swallow. 
visited our City and State, and left behind him 
only the most favorable impressions. 

After having toasted St. George, the patron 
saint, he proposes the houors to another saint of 
the calendar— 


Sir Henry has recently 


“ Now since you have been so kind in your reception 
of the name which I have just uttered, will you allow me 
to mention that of a near and dear relative of our patron 
Saint—I mean ‘St. Jonathan.’ 
prisoner shamming illness, but when the police sergeant gentleman in many guises—I have just come from visit- 


I have seen this same 
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ing him as a Virginia planter; I have shaken hands with 
as a Western farmer; I have been feasted by him in this 
very hall as a New England Pilgrim, and I have dined 
with him as a New York merchant; I have known him 
well as a Washington legislator, and I have been on inti- 
mate terms with him as an American statesman both in 
and out of office—aud I will tell you that I don’t believe 
that there is a more generous or honest-hearted saint in 
the whole calendar—(laughter)—one who is more ready 
to give his best botile of wine to a friend, or to drink his 
friend’s best bottle of wine, if he gives it him—(laughter)— 
who is more skilled to turn a penny—more splendid in 
spending aguinea. (Cheers.) But St. Jonathan, though 
not solely, is especially a sea-faring sort of saint, and he 
has at this time a vessel on the ocean about which he is 
somewhat anxious, though it is in reality in no sort of dan- 
ger. I think I see flying from its topmast the Union-Jack. 
(Applause and cheers.) I think I hear a cry of ‘a long 
pull, a strong pull, a pull all together,’ from the lips of its 
crew. (Long and loud applause.) That vessel is called 
the United States—(renewed cheers)—and it carries as its 
freight the language of Shakspeare, the code of Black- 
stone, the creed of Christ! (Loud cheers.) Let us drink, 
gentlemen, to its long and prosperous voyage : —May no 
wind from the north orfrom the south impede its progress, 


or peril its precious cargo. (Great applause and loud 
cheers.) 


Our thanks are due to Ma. H. R. Scnoor- 
craFT for a copy of his splendid volume on the 
Indian T'ribes of North America, which we shall 
endeavor to notice, at some length, at au early 
day. The book is by far the most satisfactory 
publication that we have yet seen on the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of our country, and will re- 
main as a monument of Mr. Schoolcraft's en- 
lightened zeal and laborious research. 


Our old and valued friend, Lizut. M. F. 
Maury, the best specimen of the true savant that 
we have in America, has also laid us under ob- 
ligations by sending us a copy of his * Investi- 
gations of the Wiuds and Currents of the Sea.” 


Two of the hest serial publications of the day 
have reached respectively the conclusion of the 
first volume—The Illustrated Domestic Bible, 
issued by Samuel Hueston, New York, and Los- 
sing’s Field Book of the Revolution, from the 
press of the Harpers. The former of these we 
regard as an excellent work. It contains copi- 
ous notes by which the reader is fully supplied 
with all that he requires in understanding the 
text, while so far as we have observed, not a 
single debateable point of doctrine has been in- 
troduced. Six numbers more will render the 
work complete. Lossing’s book is valuable as a 
popular historical treatise, and gratifies the eye 


Potices of Pew Works. 


MouHAMMED, THE ARABIAN PropHet: A Tragedy in 
five acts. By George H. Miles. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Company. 1550. 


The recent representation upon the stage of this tragic 
performance, induces us to undertake its review, though 
not without feelings approaching to awe. Nothing but 
the sternest sense of Editorial duty would have enabled 
us to overcome the trepidation which we felt on reading 
the formidable announcement, thinly disguised as an “ ad- 
vertisement”’ by “the Publishers,’ that this, amongst 
“nearly one hundred competitors.” was the manuscript 
which obtained “ Mr. Forrest's prize of one thousand dol- 
lars.” or have fortified us in an effort to pronounce judg- 
ment in a spirit of strict critical justice upon the worth of 
this play. But though thus informed that its merits have 
been already ascertained ; though public opinion is thus 
forestalled by this pompous prelude; though thus com- 
manded, in true Boston-like style, to “fall down and 
worship at the sound of the sackbut and the dulcimer,” 
we shall nevertheless venture to honestly form an opinion 
of our own, and to candidly express it to our readers. 

From the preface we learn that “ the design of this play 
is to explain the life of Mohammed, from the age of forty 
to his death, a period of twenty years.” Of course pre- 
tensions so towering challenge criticism upon the object 
rather than upon the execution of the work, and we will 
therefore devote our notice to the former, rather than to 
the latter subject. Mr. Miles’ notions of his hero’s char- 
acter, as well as his theory of Dramatic art, are pretty 
fully developed in the following extract from his preface : 

“I found the naked history superior to all the inven- 
tions of imagination. Where the charm is in plot and 
surprise, repetition sickens us; where the characters 
themselves attract, it delights. 

“ After all that has been said, the true character of the 
great founder of Islam is but imperfectly understood. 
Here is the difficulty : not only have we to reconcile truth 
and falsehood, sincerity and deceit,—for, in most histori- 
cally great men, there is more or less of this,—but we are 
dealing with one, who, believing himself a Prophet, asserts 
it by imposture,—the messenger of Allah preparing man- 
kind by a deliberate lie for the reception of Eternal Truth. 

“From this point of view, the play was written. The 
brevity required in representation on the stage (at which 
I aimed) compelled me to omit much that might support 
my interpretation of this ‘sincere impostor.’ ” 

Now, whilst with all due deference to Mr. Miles, we do 
not agree with him in supposing that “the true charac- 
ter” of Mohammed is so “ imperfectly understood’’—there 
is yet one thing we will cheerfully admit, which is, that 
this play has done nothing towards throwing light or lustre 
upon it. But we are very far from thinking that the char- 
acter of the great founder of Islamism is not yet under- 
stood. On the contrary, it seems to us, that few historical 
personages were better known by their contemporaries, 
or more correctly appreciated by posterity than the Ko- 
reishite descendant of Ishmael. 

Our notion is, thatthe opinion entertained for so many 
centuries, is, after all, the only correct one, and that is, 
that Mohammed was a man who, possessing great mental 
abilities, prostituted them to the basest purposes, giving 
himself out as a prophet of the most High God. whilst 





with the richness and softness of its wood-cuts. 


he wallowed in the deepest sensuality, and, himself a 
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coward, procuring a tyrannical authority through the 
courage of others. We are aware that the fashion of the 
present day is, amongst certain Neologists, to represent 
him, as a true-hearted hero, whose soul revolted from the 
worship of the idols of stone and brass, Ormusd and 
Ahriman. the ancient Gods of his fathers—who penetrated, 
with an earnest desire to understand, the deep mysteries 
of true religion, which he believed himself to have found,— 
who gave himself so zealously, so enthusiastically to the 
work of propagating his doctrines, as to lose his bal- 
ance and forget that it is not permitted in the moral law to 
advance the cause of truth by means of falsehood, or 
justify the means by the sacred character of the end to be 
accomplished,—and so, blinded by his zeal and fervent de- 
votion to the promulgation of theistic truth, he uttered 
falsehoods, resorted to artifices and cruelties, and invented 
miracles, without meaning thereby to be really guilty of 
lying or imposture. 

Our answer to this theory is very simple. It is in the 
facts. 

First: We know that Mohammed never entertained any 
notions of assuming the prophetic character until many 
years after his marriage with Kadijah. Now Waraka, the 
nephew of Kadijah, had been a convert to Judaism, after 
which he became a Christian, and then relapsed into his 
old Sabean faith. He was, says Irving, (Life of Mahom- 
et, p. 56,) “a man of speculative mind and flexible 
faith,” “worthy of note as being the first on record to 
translate parts of the Old and New Testament into 
Arabic.” It was thus, through Waraka and his trans- 
lations, that Mohammed obtained such knowledge of 
genuine religious doctrine and precept, as enabled him to 
introduce into his Suras enough of pure and undefiled 
moral and religious truth to give them, in the eyes of the 
idolatrous Arabs, the semblance of revelation. 

Secondly : No one of the advocates for this new-fangled 
theory touching Mohammed, not even Mr. Carlyle, him- 
self, has ever been able satistactorily to reconcile with it 
passages like the following; which in our judgment are 
conclusive as to the Prophet’s sensuality and deliberate 
deceit and imposture. 


“ Prophet! We have allowed thee thy wives * * the 
daughters of thy uncle, and the daughters of thy aunts, 
both on thy father’s side and thy mother’s side, who fled 
with thee from Mecca, and any other believing woman in 
case the Prophet desireth to take her to wife. This is a 
peculiar privilege granted unto thee above the rest of true 
Believers.”” Koran (Sale’s T'ranslation) ch. 33. 


“ To the rest of the believers’”” God allowed only four 
wives; but Mohammed availed himself most freely of 
“ the peculiar privilege” granted by Divine permission. 
We could quote many such passages; some even more 
sensual in their tone and expression: but we have said 
enough to justify us, we hope, in the eyes of our readers 
at least in not yielding an assent to the claim set up 
in these later days for the sincerity and honesty of a 
“ Prophet,” whom the Christian Church has so long re- 
garded as an arch impostor. 

However much we way differ with Mr. Miles as to his 
notions of Mohainmed’s character, we would not be un- 
just to his play as a mere literary performance. Lest any 
one therefore should chance to suppose him guilty of 
plagiarism, as he seems to anticipate, we give his vindi- 
cation, extracied from the Preface, merely observing 
that “ accidental resemblances” are not altogether new. 


It may be inferred that I copied Goéthe. varying the fifth 
act to my own convictions : but though it is no reproach 
to borrow from the great German, the resemblance is en- 





urely accidental, 


——. 


The play abounds in sublime passages and effective 
lines. We give an example (pp. 78-79.) 





Amrou (intervening.) Forbear, Sophian! Look, ’tis 
clear as water : 

The Prophet shed his skin to save his life; 
Stuffed it with Ali to divert your scent ; 
And whilst you watched the counterfeit Mohammed, 
The genuine escuped. Instead of dallying here, 
Belching harsh thunder at a generous youth, 
Pursue your quarry, else you're baffled, cheated,— 
Quick, and retrieve! 


On the very next page (p. 80)—will be found a 
kindred passage, in which Sophian exhibits the true 
spirit of an enterprising police officer. 


Soph. Never! Butletmepass. I'll search the house 
From top to bottom; then, my hot pursuit 
Shall ferret all Arabia and the world. 


Tue Deciine oF PopEery ann ITs causes: by the Rev. 
N. Murray, D.D. Harper& Brothers. 1851. 


A very well printed discourse. Nothing extraordinary 
in matter or style. The writer congratulates the Protes- 
tant world, that, while the majority of numbers is with the 
Catholics, it is counterbalanced by the superiority of the 
Protestants in intelligence and zeal ; and that the contact 
between them, where religion is free, as in the United 
States, is productive of amelioration in the doctrines and 
practices of the Catholic Clergy themselves. 

We think there is much truth in this last view. We 
are not of those, who expect with confidence a reunion of 
of all Christians in one nominal church; a centralization 
and fusion of all creeds and doctrines. The history of 
the Church gives much more reason, in our opinion, to 
look for an increase of differences upon such points, than 
for a diminution of them. It is the natural result of the 
diversity of men’s minds, when applied to any subject of 
an intellectual and abstract character. But we believe 
that there is a progress in another and a more important 
branch of Christian knowledge; in that department of it, 
which teaches us to regard our fellow men, and their 
opinions with charity and indulgence—to examine their 
doctrines with candour—to modify our own, when con- 
vinced of error—to estimate minor contrarieties of senti- 
ment and faith as insignificant, in comparison with a re- 
cognition of the same great principles of duty towards 
God and Man. This process, we do believe, has already 
exerted much influence, and is destined to exert much 
more, upon the Catholic Church in America. Nor do we 
think their Protestant contemporaries so perfect in all re- 
spects, that they too may not profit of similar opportuni- 
ties. For example, the author of this sermon might have 
discovered some bright spots in the history of the Popish 
religion—some glorious and venerated names— instead of 
fixing his eyes only on the darkest and most dismal 
scenes, and calling to mind only the most arrogant, false, 
and unholy, of those who have worn the sacerdotal robes. 
We are as far, at least, as any of our readers, from as- 
senting to the doctrines or discipline of the Church of 
Rome ; but we protest against the application to it of an 
unjust rule, which might be turned with serious effect 
against every other church in Christendom. If an asso- 
ciation is to be held accountable for the misconduct of 
of every individual who may belong to it—or if men are 
to be condemned for the remote and unseen results, to 
which a speculative belief may be carried out by logical 
processes—we fear that no church under Heaven ever 
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was, or ever will be, found immaculate. At least, there seen through the obscuring glasses of friendship ;—on 
should be presented on the other side such examples of another, most scandalous anecdotes of Charles lv. of 
piety and virtue—such lessons of wisdom and truth—as Spain, the queen, and the “ Prince of the Peace ; —and 
have been furnished by the Church, which is placed upon | again still more outrageous on dits of the Prussian Court, 


its trial; and if this were done, the Catholics would cer-| Ferdinand, and the handsome chamberlain, Schmettau, 


tainly not lack a powerful counterpoise, to the mass of 
odium and reproach that is heaped in the other scale. 

The fact is, that the Catholic church is the oldest in 
Christendom—it has been longest and most intimately as- 
sociated with the State—it has grown up in the darkest 








who annually announced to the king the birth of a prince, 
and received for answer from his master on the third an- 
nouncement. “ Schmettau trois! c'est assez.” 


If the reader, however, once consents to yield himself 


to Lord Holland’s guidance, he will find the anecdotes, on 


ages of Christianity—it has possessed the largest secular, dizs and personal details of the exalted personages who 
power—it has amassed the greatest wealth. In all these | figure in these pages, very entertaining. In a historical 


} 


respects, the Protestant churches have been, more or less, | point of view too they are valuabie as transcripts from the 
contrasted with it. ‘They have struggled into existence , diary of a man who was “a part of all that he had met,” 
from poor beginnings, amid. difficulties and dangers, dis-| who knew intimately the prominent characters of his day, 
couraged by the government, jostled and impeded by one) and whose recollections, though obscured in some degree 
another, and never attaining the possession of unbounded by personal likes and dislikes, bear the stamp of the au- 
power and exhorbitant wealth, such as those enjoyed by | thor’s upright and truthful character. 


the Church of Rome. But, justin proportion as they have 
acquired these great objects of human desire, in the same 
degree has the purity of the Church been the sufferer : in 
the same degree, have pride, luxury, sloth, intolerance, 
and cruelty, reared their fronts in the holy temples of the 
Prince of Peace. And, if the Protestants have fewer and 
less gross errors to be purged out of their churches, they 
owe it to the kind Providence which ordained that they 
should be planted in an age of more light, and should 
flourish amid influences more favourable to the preserva- 
tion of their original spirit. Let us not, therefore, boast) 
ourselves of our superiority, which is not of ourselves : 
but rather, while we view with satisfaction the changes | 
which are silently wrought inthe Church of our Catholic 
brethren by the spirit of religious freedom, let us look 
narrowly into the defects of original construction, and the 
breaches which have been made by time, in the fabric of, 
our own. 


os 


ForreicN Reminiscences. By Henry Richard, Lord 
Holland. Edited by his son Henry Edward, Lord Hol- 
land. New York. Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 
1851. 





Henry Richard, Lord Holland, was a favorite with his | 


Morris and Brother have the book forsale. 


Tue Battaps anp Sones of William Pembroke Mul- 
chinock. New York: Published by T. W.Strong, No. 
98 Nassau Street. 1851. 


Several of the pieces which compose this volume were 
written for the Messenger, and our readers have therefore 


| had the opportunity already afforded them of making up 
/an opinion upon Mr. Mulchinock’s powers as a poet. 


Forourselves we rate him, if not among the first, yet as 
far above the middle class of rhymers, although, assuredly, 
the contents of the present work are rather to be taken as 
an earnest of what Mr. Mulchinock can do, than as efforts 
upon which he would be willing to rest his fame. Very 
great facility of versification and rare choice of epithets 
are what strike us most forcibly as the good points of the 
author. On the other hand, a somewhat too diffuse ex- 
pression of a single thought, the result of haste in com- 
position, is the most frequent blemish that we notice. But 
we are not disposed to look for faults in the verses of one 
who writes for his daily bread, and who can not therefore 
permit his MSS. to undergo the mellowing process which 
Horace recommends. Mr. Mulchinock is a young Irish- 


generation and his name is still, to all who came in con-| man whom the political disturbances of his native land 
tact with him during his long life, a synonyme for every | have driven to our shores, and upon whose exertions de- 
thing upright and excellent. To a spirit as guileless as a’ pends the support of a wifeand children. We could wish 


child’s, and a warmth of heart which never lost sight of 
those to whom his friendship bad once been given, he uni- 
ted a consistency in politics seldom met with in the trou- 
blous times in which he lived. For forty years he remain- 
ed a staunch Liberal without varying or shadow of turn- 
ing, and though his talents were not of the first order, his 
observations display a faculty of accurate discrimination 
and an insight into human motives, highly creditable to 
his intellect and character. 

The “ Reminiscences,” however, in our opinion, have 
been somewhat overrated. They have naturally chal- 
lenged extensive notice for the new light thrown upon 
many of the events and personages of the French Revo- 
lution, but this attention they must have excited under 
any circumstances—the literary merits of the work had 
nothing to do with it. Lord Holland writes in but an indif- 
ferent style, and his ideas spurn all connection whatso- 
ever;—he flits from subject to subject—from France to 
Spain, from Talleyrand to Charles and Ferdinand, with- 
out connecting in the reader’s mind by so much as a hur- 


him a more lucrative profession than that of poet, in an 
age and country so utilitarian as our own, but we are not 
without hopes that the peculiar circumstances of the ease 
will ensure him a handsome reward for his present labor. 
One piece of advice, Mr. Mulchinock will permit us to give 
him and we offer it with all respect. Having contended 
so long with the evils of a bad government, it is but natu- 
ral that Mr. Mulchinock’s feelings and sympathies upon 
becoming the citizen of a republic, should be democratic 
(we use the word in no party sense) and he has given ut- 
terance to them boldly and becomingly in bis *Chaunts for 
Tvilers.” But there is danger, we think, that he may be 
hurried away by his impulse into the ranks of the ultra- 
ists whose fevered and fitful complainings have found the 
way to the common ear, always too open to such ad- 
dresses, as well through the ringing lines of the versi- 
fier as in the editorial columns of socialistic newspapers. 
We fear our young friend has got into bad company when 
he fraternizes with Greeley and Whittier—and we cau- 
tion him above all not to write anything upon Slavery 





ried sentence the sequence of events, 
On one page we have an account of Talleyrand in which 
that delectably cold-blooded, selfish and treacherous time- 


server is made out every thing upright, truthful and pure—' the stability of our domestic institutions, but because we 


until he has made himself acquainted with the Southern 
‘people. We offer this friendly admonition not because 
we think Mr. Mulchinock’s verses will be apt to endanger 
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feel an interest in him, and would dislike to see him ren- 
der himself ridiculous. 
unexceptionable and we commend them most heartily to 
public appreciation. 


Tae Porticat Remains of the late Mary EvizaBeTu 
Ler. Witha Biographical Memoir. ByS. Gitman, 
D. D. Charleston,S. C.: Walker & Richards. 1851. 


Our readers of some years standing will recollect the 
various contributions to the Messenger of Mary E. Lee. 
It will be pleasing to them to learn, from the beautiful 
memoir prefixed to this collected edition of her writings, 
that her character was as lovely as her poetry was grace- 
ful, and in all the relations of private life she adorned the 
woman, as before the public she added to the stores of her 
country’s literature. The exact measure of Miss Lee’s 
merits has been awarded by Dr. Gilman with singular 
justice and impartiality, when we consider in what close 
and confiding relation they stood to each other, and how 
greatly the gentle qualities of the suffering poetess must 
have won upon his affectionate regard. His memoir, as 
a revelation of a secluded life, without other incident than 
the domestic changes of this world of vicissitude, is full of 
a subdued interest. It is not difficult to see that the pre- 
paration of the memoir, though by no means an easy task, 
was done con amore. 

The volume contains, by way of Preface a sweet poet- 
ical tribute to the memory of Miss Lee from the pen of 
W. C. Richards, Esq. 

It may be obtained of J. W. Randolph. 


A Scnoor Dictionary of the Latin Language. By 
Dr. J. H. Kattrscnimpr. In Two Parts. I. Latin- 
English. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1851. 


It is only necessary for us to say of this work that it 
belongs to the excellent classical series of Drs. Schmitz 
and Zumpt, which have met with such large and merited 
success from one end of the country to the other. It is 
neatly and carefully printed, of convenient size for the 
school-boy, and the fact of its being approved by the 
learned German doctors whose names we have just men- 
tioned, is a sufficient voucher for its value as a lexicon. 

It may be obtained of Morris & Brother. 


Tar Works or Horace: With English Notes. For 
the use of Schools and Colleges. By J. L. Lincoxy, 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in 
Brown University. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company, 200 Broadway. 


Professor Lincoln has already given to the public some 
very excellent school editions of the classics, but none of 
them has pleased us so much as the volume before us. 
Itis just possible that our judgment in this matter has been 
biassed by along standing preference for Horace over all 
the writers, either in verse or prose, of the Latin language. 
Being better able to form an opinion, in the premises, on 
this account, we may assign the book a superiority which 
it does not really possess. It is always a delight to us to 
go along with a man who performs the task of a guide 
understandingly, to the cave of Pyrrha, gaze with him on 
the white summit of Soracte, and linger in his company 
in the Via Sacra or the Sabine Grove. Such a friend is 


His present efforts are altogether 


————— 
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means, that this volume is as satisfactory to the admirer 
and constant reader of Horace as the luxurious and mag- 
nificent volume of Dean Milman, for it is designed, we are 
told,for schools and colleges, and is of course without the 

expensive illustrations of that costly edition. But it con. 
tains what is of more consequence to the young student— 
copious and well considered notes which elucidate the text, 
while they do not too greatly assist him in making ont the 

construction. In addition to this, it has a complete “ In- 

dex of Proper Names” by which one can turn immediately 
to the passage where any particular place or person may 

be found. The book is well printed and has a few wood 

cuts here and there. It is for sale by J. W. Randolph. 


Tue Poems or ELIZABETH BaRRETT BRowNING. Two 
Volumes. New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 252 
Broadway. 


We have never particularly admired Mrs. Browning’s 
poetry, and for a reason that we have some hesitation in 
expressing—we have always thought it affected. Affec- 
tation is a charge easily made, and not unfrequently with 
injustice, and it applies after all more to the manner in 
which the thought is expressed, than to the sincerity of 
purpose of the writer; so that when we make the charge, 
we do not do so idly. But we have so frequently been 
bewildered by the obscurity of Mrs. Browning’s style, and 
perplexed with the difficulty which she seems to endeavor 
to throw around the simplest matter, that we have been 
tempted more than once to give her up altogether. We 
know that there are very many people who are fond of 
Mrs. Browning, to whom this new and beautiful edition 
of her poems will be most acceptable, and we shall cer- 
tainly not quarrel with them for enjoying what we confess 
we may not properly appreciate—a strain to which our 
own spirit is not attuned. 


These volumes are for sale by Morris & Brother. 


Mary Be..; By the author of the Rollo Books. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Wattace. Same Author and Publishers. 


Mr. Jacob Abbott has done more for the “rising gene- 
ration” than any other person of our time, (not excepting 
Peter Parley,) that has ever written a line. The excellent 
Historical Series of the lives of great people, Kings, 
Queens and Commanders, which he published during the 
last year, has been succeeded by a new undertaking—the 
Franconia Stories—two of which are now before us. They 
are beautifully printed and illustrated, and will no doubt 
meet with the success they deserve. 

These little books may be obtained of Morris & Brother. 


George M. West & Brother have sent us Nos. 36 and 
37 of the Boston Edition of Shakspeare, containing Ro- 
meo and Juliet, and Hamlet. This fine copy of the great 
dramatist is now nearly completed, and will make, when 
bound up, seven sumptuous volumes. The publishers, 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. deserve large patronage for 
placing it before the public. 


“Tom Racket and his Three Maiden Aunts,” is the 
title of a novel sent us by Long & Brother of New York. 





Professor Lincoln. We do not mean to imply, by any 


It is styled a “ Companion to Vanity Fair,” and is, in our 
hamble judgment, a very bad companion. 
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